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BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELI 


Pirst Paper 


tf was not without 
misgiving that we 
contemplated our jour 
nev intoSeotland We 
knew very little about 
the country We had 
heard of Highlands 
and Lowlands, of Mel 


rose and Stirling, but 





¢ 


for our lives we could not have pointed them out on the map. The rest of our 


knowledge was made up of confused impressions of Hearts of Midlothian and 
Painters’ Camps in the Highlands, Macbeths and Kidnappers, Skye terriers and 
Shetland shawls, blasted heaths and hills of mist, Rob Roys and Covenanters; and, 


added to these, positive convictions of an unbroken Seotch silence, and of endless 








breakfasts of oatmeal, dinners of haggis, and suppers of whiskey Hot whiskey | 
punch is a good thing in its way, and at times, but not as a steady diet. Oatmeal : 
we think an abomination. And as for haggis—well, we only knew it as it was once j 


described to us by a poet: the stomach of some animal filled with all sorts of unplea 
sant things and then sewed up. The prospect was not inviting 


a Sas 


It will be easily understood that we could not plan a route out of our ignorance and 


prejudice. It remained to choose a guide, and our choice, I hardly know why, fell ie 
upon Dr. Johnson. Every one must remember—I say this, though we did not know 1 
it until we looked into the matter—that Dr. Johnson met Boswell in Edinburgh, +4 
and in his company journeyed up the east coast as far as Inverness, then across the ui 
Highlands to the west, and so to the Hebrides, coming back by way of Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, and Glasgow. We, however, reversed the order of their journey, going to | 
the Western Islands first, and coming home along the east coast. It looked a long : 
journey on the map, and seemed a weary one in the pages of Boswell and Johnson; 
but, as if this were not bad enough, we made up our minds, for the sake of novelty, to } 
walk. : 
Of our preparations for the journey I will say nothing. We carried less than | 
Stanley, and more than the average tramp. We took many things which we ought 
not to have taken, and we left behind many things which we ought to have taken. j 


But this matters little, since our advice to all about to start on a walking tour is— Don't 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1888, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington. Al ri 


ghtée reserved 
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Our way led through Edinburgh and 


Glasgow, and then through Kilpatrick to 


Dumbarton, when we left the Clyde to 
follow the Leven It was just beyond 
the town we first saw Ben-Lomond, a blue 


shadow on the horizon when the clouds 


were heavy above; a high bare mountain, 
seamed and riven, when the sun shone 
upon if We lost sight of it in a succes 
sion of long stupid villages; on the shady 


road, where the trees met overhead, we 
could see it again through the net-work of 
branches. Clouds were low on its heights, 
and a veil of soft light rain fell before it 
when, having left our knapsacks in the 
inn at Balloch, we rowed up the Leven—a 
little quiet river between low woods and 
flat meadow-land to Loch Lomond It 
was the first Seotch lake we saw, and we 
thought it very like any other lake. 

We were off by eight in the morning 
It was clear and cool, like an October day 
at home. Our road lay for a while close 
to the loch, then turned and went round 
the parks and lawns that sloped rently to 
the shore, so that it was only overa stone 
wall or through a gap in the hedge we 
could see the blue water and the wooded 
islands We were now on the fighting 
ground of the Colquhoun and the Mac 


gregor, we learned from Black, who—we 





know it to our cost—is a better guide to the 
romance and history of Scotland than to 
its roads It is but poor comfort. when 
you ask for a good route, to be given a 
quotation 

Rob Roy is the hero of Loch Lomond 
and if you cross—as we did not—to the 
other side, you may see his cave and his 
prison and a lot of his other belongings 
But I think that which is best worth see 
ing on the loch is the Colquhoun’s village 
of Luss, with its neat substantial cottages 
and trim gardens In the Highlands you 
can have your fill of tales of outlaws and 
massacres and horrors But it is not 
every day you come to a village like this, 
where men are allowed to live a little bet 
ter than their beasts. 

At the Colquhoun Arms in Luss we ate 
our lunch, and that was our undoing. = It 
left us in a mood for lounging, and we 
had still eight miles to go. We found it 
harder work the second day than the first 
Our knapsacks weighed like lead, and did 
not grow lighter; each mile seemed in 
terminable. This was the more provok 
ing because with every step the way grew 
lovelier. Almost all afternoon we were 
within sight of the loch, while on our left 
the mountains now rose from the very 
road-side, and hedges gave place to hill 
sides of ferns and heather-patched bow] 
ders. Used as we both were to cycling, 
the slowness and monotony of our pace 
were intolerable. We longed for a ma- 
chine that would carry us and our knap 
sacks with ease over the hard, dustless 








TARBET, LOCH LOMOND. 
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road. For one mile we tried to keep each 
other in countenance. J—— was the first 
to rebel openly. The Highlands were a 


fraud, he declared; the knapsack was an 
infernal nuisance, and he was a fool to 
carry it. About three miles from Tarbet 
he sat down and refused to go any further. 

Just then, by chance, there came a drag 
full of young girls, and when they saw 
us they laughed and passed by on the 
other side. And likewise a dog-cart, and 
the man driving, when he first saw us, 
waved his hand, taking us to be friends; 
but when he was at the place, and looked 
at us, he also passed by on the other side. 
But two tricyclers, as they journeyed, 
came where we were,and when they saw 
us they had compassion on us, and came 
to us and gathered up our knapsacks, and 
set them on their machines, and brought 
them to the inn and took care of them. 
And yet there are many who think cyclers 
nothing but cads on casters! 

To tell the truth, had these two men 
been modern Rob Roys, we would have 
vielded up our knapsacks as cheerfully, 
nor would we have sorrowed never to see 
them again. 


As we went on our way lightly and 


even gayly, we came to the inn at Tarbet, 
and were received by a waiter in a 
dress-coat. It was a big hotel low down 
by the loch, with Ben-Lomond for oppo 
site neighbor. The company at dinner 
was made up of Englishmen and English 
women. But everybody talked to every 
body else. An Englishman, it seems, be 
comes civilized in the Highlands. There, 
those he sits down with at dinner, as is 
the way with Frenchmen, are his friends ; 
at home, he would look upon them as his 
enemies. 

After dinner we went to walk with the 
eyclers. Asa great theatrical moon came 
sailing up through the sky behind Ben 
Lomond, one told us, in broad Scotch, how 
from the Jungfrau he had once watch 
ed the moon rise, and at the sight had 
bur-r-r-st into tee-eers But just then, 
had I wept at all, it must have been from 
sheer weariness, so I turned my back 
upon the beauty of the evening,and went 
to bed. 

It was well on toward noon the next 
day before we were on our way. 

‘*Tt looks like business,” said a young 
lady feeding a pet donkey, as she saw us 
start. 
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It teels like it, too,” said I, dolefulls 
for t KaApSsA¢ S ere ho liahite r ind 
our teet ere tender ifter the si en 
1 es ot the da before 

It was two ea miles to Arrochat 
\ lage of hite cottages and a couple of 
Inns, one With a tap, the other with a 
Lemperance sign Here we were ferried 
across Loch Long by a fisherman sad as 
his native hills lt was a wretched sea 
son, he told us: there were fe people 
ibout On the west side of the loch the 
road was wild, and soon turned up to 


LOCH 


Glencroe At ‘he lower end of the pass 


sheep browsed on the hill-sides, and in 
tiny fields men and women were cutting 
grass The few cottages were new sut 


these things we left behind when the road 
began to wind upward in short sudden 
curves It was shut in on both sides by 
the e@ littered their 


sheer precipices, and on the hundreds of 


mountains ; sun on 


watercourses with which their slopes were 


seamed The Way was steep, but at last 
we made a short-cut up to the stone 
known, out of compliment to Words 


worth, as ** Rest and be Thankful.” 
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In this lonely place a little loch lies 
dark and peaceful among the hills Res 
til its name is I do not know what it 
means, but it has a pretty sound. No 
thing could be more monotonous than the 


iong stretch 


of road which, beyond Loch 


Restil sets out to follow Kinglas Water 
na str ucht unbroken line almost to the 
shores of Loch Fyne. 

It was one of those hot. misty days 
vhich are not rare during the short 


Highland summer. The mountains were 
shrouded in a burning white haze. The 





RESTII 


loch was like glass. On its opposite 
shore, Inverary, white and shining, was 
reflected in its waters; and close by, at 
the foot of the hills, the turreted castle of 
the Argylls stood out strongly against 
the dark wood 

In Inverary we made up our minds to 
gro to Dalmally by coach It 
too hot to walk. This left us free to take 
nearer look at the castle, 
we 


was much 


a which, when 
how painfully it had been re 
stored, we thought less fine. In the town 
itself, though there is plenty sketchable, 
there nothing the 


saw 


is notable save old 
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town cross, with its 
weather - worn cary 
gs, Whichstandsupon 
the shore, with loch and 
ills for background 

After lunch at the 
\revll Arms, suddenly 
in excursion steamer 
ind the coach from Tar 
et poured streams of 
tourists into the town 
lwo more coaches 
dashed out from the 
hotel stables. The wide 
street was one mass of 
excursionists, and land 
lords and waiters and 
coachmen, in red coats 
and gray beavers, and 
ruards with bundles 
and boxes. There was 
a Short, sharp struggle 
for seats, and in the 
confusion we came off 
with the best, and 
found ourselves on the leading coach, 
vhirling from the glare of the loch, 
through the cool shade of a wooded glen, 
to the stirring sounds of the ** Standards 
on the Braes of Mar,” shouted by a party 
of Lowland Sandies who filled the other 
seats. 

At the first pause the coachman pointed 
to deer standing quietly under the grace 
ful silver-birehes that shut in the road. 

**Shush—sh—sh—sh!” sereamed the 
Sandies in a new chorus 

‘Why canna ye put salt on their tails ?” 
cried one. 





INVERARY. 
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CROSS AT INVERARY 


Though, later, cows and sheep and dueks 
fled before their noise, the deer never 
stirred. And yet [suppose, in the season, 
the Duke of Argyll and his guests come 
stalking these tame creatures, and eall it 
sport 

All that afternoon, through the woods 
of Glenaray and across the purple moor 
land beyond, afar over the banks and 
braes and streams around, there rang out 
the strong voice of Sandy off fora holiday. 

Almost within sight of Loch Awe we 
came to a hill that was so steep we all 
left the coach and walked a couple of 
miles up the shade 
less hot road An 
objection some 
times made to cy 
cling is that it 
half walking. But 
in the Highlands 
you would walk 


Ss 


less if you rode a 
evele than if you 
travelled by coach 
Krom the top of 
the hill we looked 
down to where, far 
below, lay Loch 

= \we and its many 
islands In this 
high place, with 
the beautiful broad 


outlook, gypsies 
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id camped I never vet knew the Ro 
many who did not piteh his tent in the 
lovellest spot for miles around. 


We had no definite plans for the night 
We | 


have 


and we could not 


At the station at Dal 


left it to chance 


aone bette r 
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tell us, with his cap in his hand, that our 
telegram had been received, and the Port 
That from 
of travellers he 
should have picked us out, the only two 
in the least disreputable and travel-worn, 


Sonachan boat was in waiting. 


all that elegant crowd 





orn 
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mally we said good-by to our friends,who showed, we thought, his uncommon dis 


went gayly to another bonny glen, and 
took the train for Loch Awe 

It hurried us round the top ol the loch 
in a few n to Loch Awe 


platform were 


we 


linutes 
the 


} 
men in conventional 


station, 
of 
tweed knickerbock 


Where on crowds 
ers and Norfolk jackets, and women in 
Jockey Caps and fore-and-afts; and, more- 


over, there were pipers with their pipes 
From the carriage 
window we had seen the Loch Awe Hotel, 
perched high 


under their arms 


on the hill-side, and look 
ing down to the gray ivy-grown ruins of 


Kilehurn lt Set med ho place for tour 


ists who carried their baggage on their 
backs But hardly had we left the car 
riage when up stepped an immaculate 


creature in blue coat and brass buttons to 


If, without knowing it, we 
had telegraphed to a hotel of which we 


crimination 


had never heard, if in consequence a pri- 
vate steam-yacht was now at our disposal, 
2? Indeed we had 
not time, for immediately a sailor seized 


why should we hesitate 


our shabby knapsacks, and carried them 
off with as much respect as if they had 
We followed him 


a little yacht, which we graciously 


been Saratoga trunks. 
into 
shared with an Englishman, his wife, two 
children, eleven and three bath 
tubs 

The man in the blue coat kindly kept 
his boat at the pier until J 


bags, 


had made 
quite a decent note of Kilchurn Castle. It 
has its legends, but it is not for me to tell 
them Mr. Hamerton, who has written 
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KILCHRENNAN 


poetry about it, and ought to know, de 
clares they are not to be told in prose 


Then we steamed down the loch, past the 


islands, one with a lonely graveyard, an- 
other with a large house; past the high 
mountains shutting in the Pass of Bran 
der, to a hotel perfect of its kind. It 
stood on a little promontory of its own 
A bay-window in the dining-room com 
manded the view north, south, and west 
over the loch. As we ate our dinner we 
could watch the western light slowly fade 
and the hills darken against it. The din 
ner was excellent, and the people at table 
were friendly. There was a freedom 
about the house that made us think of 
Dingman’s Ferry in its best days, of the 
Water Gap before its splendor came upon 
it, of Bar Harbor before it was exploited. 
It was not a mere place of passage, like 
the hotels at Tarbet and at Loch Awe, 
but those who came to it staid for their 
holiday. All the men were there for the 
fishing, which is good, and most of them, 
tired after their day’s work, came to din 
ner in their fishing clothes. Their com 
mon sport made them sociable. They 
were kind to us, but in their kindness was 
pity that we too were not fishermen. 


We left Port Sonachan in the morn 
ing for Loch Etive Again the morning 
was hot and misty. In the few fields by 


the way men and women were getting in 
the hay; and the women, in their white 
sacques and handkerchiefs about their 
heads, looked not unlike French peasants 
On each hill-top was a group of Highland 
eattle, beautiful black and tawny 


crea 
tures, standing and lying in full relief 
against the skv. Two miles, a little more 


or less, brought us to a village wandering 
up and down a weed-grown, stone-covered 
hill-side To our left a by-road climbed 
to the top of the hill, past the plain bare 
kirk with its little graveyard, and higher 
still to two white cottages, their thatched 
roofs green with a thick growth of grass, 
and vines about their doors, the loch and 
the mountain in the background 

But the cottages which to the right of 
our road stragaled dow ntoa rocky stream 
below had ho redeeming whitewash, ho 
vines about their doors. The turf around 
them was worn away. Some were chim 
neyless; on others the thatch, where weeds 
did not hold it together, had broken 
through, leaving great holes in the roof. 
On a bench tilted up against the wall of 
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LOCH LEVEN FROM 


the lowest of these cottages sat an old 
grav-haired man in Tam o° Shanter, his 
head pent Low his clasped hands falling 
between his knees [t was a picturesque 
pl wet ind wee unped outawhile under an 
old cart near the road-side Perhaps it 
would have been wise if, like Mr. Hamer 
ton. we could have seen only the pietu 
resqueness of the Highland clachan, only 
the color and sublimity of the huts, only 
the fine women who live withinthem. But 
how could we sit there and not see that 
the picturesqueness was that of misery, 
that whatever color and sublimity there 
might be—and to the sublimity I must 
confess we were blind-—were but outward 
signs of poverty and squalor, and that the 
huts sheltered not only strong young wo 
men, but feeble old men like that pathetic 
figure with the clasped hands and bent 
head We have seen the old age of the 
poor when we thought it but a peaceful 
rest after the work of years. In English 
almshouses we have found it in our hearts 
to envy the old men and women their 
homes But here despair and sadness 
seemed the portion f old age I do not 


khow why it was, but as we watehed that 


gray-haired man, though there was a space 
of blue sky just above him, and the day 
was warm and the air sweet, it was of the 
winter he made us think, of the time,soon 
to come when the cold winds would roar 
through the pass, and snow would lie on 


the hills. and he would shiver alone in 


BALLACHULISH 


the chimneyless cottage with its one tiny 
window \ few miles away, men in a 
fortnight throw away on their fishing 
more than these people can make in years 
Scoteh landlords rent their wild uneulti 


vated acres for fabulous sums, while vi 


lages like this grow desolate. If when 
you are in the Highlands you would still 
see them as they are in the romance of 
Seott or in the sickly sentiment of Land 
seer, or aS a mere pleasure cround for 
tourists and sportsmen, you must get the 
people out of your mind, just as the laird 
gets them off his estate. Go everywhere, 
by stage and steam-boat, and when you 
come to a clachan or to a lonely cottage, 
shut your eyes and pass on. Else you 
must realize as we did—and more strong 
ly as we went further—that this land, 
which holiday-makers have come to look 
upon as their own, is the saddest on God's 
earth 

Before we left the shade of the cart a 
little girl went by, and we asked her the 
name of the village. 

**Kilechrennan,” she said, with impossi 
ble gutturals, and then she spelled it for us 

It was a good sign, we thought. lf 
Highland children to-day are taught to 
spell, Highland men and women to-mor 
row may learn tothink; then, let the land 
lord remember, they will begin to act 

After Kilechrennan the road crossed the 
moorland, Ben-Cruachan towering far to 


ourricht. We came to another wretched 
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village down by Loch Etive Here again 
n the sunshine was an old man He was 
valking slowly and feebly up and down, 
ind there was in his face a look as if hope 

id long gone from him. In England 


scaree a town or village is without its 
rarities. But in the Highlands, while 
eer and grouse are protected by law, men 
ire chased from their homes, the awed and 
nfirm are left to shift for themselves I 
think the misery of these villages is made 
to seem but the greater because of the 
arge house which so often stands close by 
When Mr. Hamerton wrote his Paint 
rs’ Camp in the Highlands, he suggest 
ed a new route from Oban to Ballachu 
sh by steamer up Loch Etive, and then 
ry coach through Glen Etive and Glen- 
coe This is now one of the regular ex 
cursions from Oban, and one of the finest, 
I think, in the Highlands. In the glens 
ve met no fewer than five coaches, so 
that I suppose the excursion is fairly 
popular 
With Taynuilt we left behind even 
the sparse cultivation of the Highlands. 
From the boat we saw that mountain 
slopes were unbroken by road or path; 


there was scarce a house in_ sight 
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Through Glen Etive the road was rough, 
the mountains were barren, and not a 
sheep or cow Was on the iowen grassy 
hill-sides It was all a deer forest, the 
guard told us, and even the knelish 
tourists in the coach exclaimed against 


the waste of good ground 

The stony pass led to a pleasant green 
valley, from which the road set out over 
the Bridge of Glencoe for the shores of 
Loch Leven and Ballachulish Almost 
at once it brought us to a tield overlook 
ing the loch, where, apparently for our 
benefit, sports were being held The 
droning of the pipes made quite a cheer 
ful sound, the plaids of the men a bi ight 
picture; and when, two miles beyond, we 
found the hotel with its windows turned 
toward the loch, we made up our minds 
not to push on to Oban, but to stay and 
spend Sunday here 

And sO We had a second and honger 
look at the sports Young inen vaulted 
with poles others, in full costume, danced 
Highland flings and the sword dance 
Two pipers took turns in piping One 
had tied gay green ribbons to his pipe, 
and he fairly danced himself as he kept 
time with his foot. And while we watch 
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ed we heard but Gaelic spoken. We were 
ina foreign country 

The next day we got to Oban, the most 
odious place in the Highlands, I have 
heard it called, the most beautiful place 
in the world, Mr. William Black thinks 
When the west wind blows and the sun 
shines, there is nothing like it for color, 
he told J 


f 


for it We found an east wind blowing 


We had to take his word 


and gray mist hanging over town and 
bay, and we could not see the hills of 
Mull When we walked out in the late 
afternoon it seemed a town of hotels and 
photograph shops, into which excursion 
trains were forever emptying excursion 
ists and never carrying them away again. 
Crowds were on the parapetless, unsafe 
embankment; the bay was covered with 
boats In front of the largest hotels 
bands were playing, and one or two of 
the musicians went about, hat in hand, 
among the passers-by 

Altogether, Oban did not seem in the 
least lovely until we could no longer see 
it But as the twilight grew grayer and 
the tide went out, the great curve of the 
embankment was marked by a circle of 
lights on shore and by long waving lines 
of gold in the bay At the pier, a steam 
er just arrived sent up heavy clouds of 
smoke, black in the cathering grayness. 
The boats one by one hung out their 
lights. Oban was at peace, though tour 
ists still walked and bands still played. 

It was gray and inexpressibly dreary 
the next day at noon when we took the 
boat for Tobermory, in Mull. Through 
a Seotch mist we watched Oban and its 
picturesque Castle out of sight; through 
a driving rain we looked forth on the 
heights of Morven and of Mull. Some- 
times the clouds lightened, and for a min- 
ute the nearer hills came out dark and 
purple against a space of whitish shining 
mist. But for the most part they hung 
heavy and black over wastes of water and 
wastes of land. Sir Walter Scott says the 
Sound of Mull is the most striking scene 
in the Hebrides: it would have been fair 
to add, when storms and mists give one a 
chance to see it Pleasure parties sat up 
on deck wrapped in mackintoshes and 
huddled under umbrellas. Our time was 
divided between getting wet and drying 
off down-stairs. The excitement of the 
voyage was the stopping of the steamer, 
now in mid-stream, in Macleod of Dare 
fashion, now at rain-soaked piers. Of all 


the heroes who should be thought of be 
tween these two lands of romance, only 
the most modern was suggested to us. 
probably because within a few weeks we 
had been re-reading Mr. Black’s novel 
But just as in his pages, so in the Sound 
of Mull, little boats came out to meet the 
steamer. They lay in wait, tossing up and 
down on the rough waters, and manned 
with Hamishes and Donalds. Into one 
stepped a real Macleod, his collie at his 
heels. 

Tobermory is a commonplace town 
with a semicircle of well to do houses on 
the shores of a sheltered bay. At one 
end of the wooded heigits that follow the 
curve of the town is a big hotel; at the 
other, Aros House, a brand-new castle, in 
among the trees. The harbor is shut in 
by a long, narrow island, bare and flat 
It seemed a place of endless rain and 
mist. But when we thought the weather 
at its worst, the landlady called it plea 
sant, and suggested a two miles’ walk to 
the light-house on the coast. Children 
played on the street as if the sun shone. 
We even saw fishing parties row out tow 
ard the Sound. 

We staid in Tobermory two days, when 
the boat from Skye touched at the pier, 
and we got on board for Salen Here we 
found the outlook less depressing than at 
Tobermory. There was no commonplace 
little town in sight, but only bare rolling 
ground stretching to a bay, and on the 
shores the ruins of a real old castle, of 
which Mr. Abbey once very unkindly 
made a drawing, so that J——, for his 
own sake, thought it best to let it alone. 

When we awoke, the clouds were break 
ing. Across the Sound of Mull they were 
low on the heights of Morven, but hill 
sides were green, streaked with sunshine. 
Above were long rifts of blue sky, and in 
the bay a little yacht rocked on glitter 
ing water. We ate ham and eggs, and 
made ready to begin our tramp at once. 
All morning we tramped dreary miles of 
moor and hill, with the wind in our faces, 
and by lochs with endless curves, around 
which we had to go, though we saw our 
journey’s end just before us. While we 
followed the nttorthern shore of Loch-Na 
Keal, high Ben-More, with its head among 
the clouds, was behind us. In front was 
the Atlantic, with heavy showers passing 
over it, and now blotting out far Stalfa 
and the long ridge of the Ross of Mull, an 
encircling shadow between the ocean and 
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the h 


adland of Gribun: 
the 
sland of Inch-Kenneth 

A large lawn and 
ereen fields and well-clipped hedges, just 
it the head of Loch-Na-Keal, and one on 


and now sweep 


loch and the near 


across creen 


house, with wide 


vo small new cottages shut in with flam 
Mull 


in the island men were held 


ng banks of fuchsia, showed what 
might be if 
in as high account as rabbits and grouse 
We saw the many white tails of the rab 
bits in among the ferns, and though they 
ive only to be the whole we 
thought them better off than the solemn, 
silent men and women who trudged by us 
toward Salen, where it was market-day, 


shot, on 


for it is their fate to live only to starve 
ind suffer. The one man who spoke to 
is during that long morning was a shep 
herd, with a soft gentle voice and foreign 
Scotch, whose sheep we frightened up the 
hill-side. 

Ulva lay so close to the shore of Mull as 
scarce to seem a separate island. But the 
waters of the narrow sound were rough. 
The postman, who had just been ferried 
over, held the boat as we stepped into it 
from the slippery stones of the landing. 
As he waited, he said not a word They 


keep silence, these people, under the voke 


TO 





THE HEBRIDES 





they have borne for The 


ferryman was away, and the boy who had 


reneratlions 


come in his place had hard work to row 
against wind and waves, and harder work 
to talk English “TT beg pardon,” was 
his answer to every question we asked 
The little white inn was just opposite 
the landing, and we went to it at 


for it was late, and we were hungry 


once, 
We 
rive us 


asked the landlady if she could 


some meat 


** Of course,”’ she said 


and her English 
was fairly good 


she could rive us tea 
and eggs.’ 

‘No, but meat.”’ we repeated 
‘* Yes, of course,” she said again; ‘tea 


and eggs.’ 


While she prepared lunch we sat on 
low rocks by the boats drawn up high 
and dry on the stony beach. At the 
southern end of the island was Ulva 


House, white through an opening in a 
pleasant wood, and surrounded by broad 
green pastures, 


to the 


Just in front of us, close 


inn, a handful of bare black cot 


tages rose from the mud in among rocks 


and bowlders. No paths led to the doors: 


nothing green grew about the walls 
Women with pinched, careworn faces 
came and went, busy with household 
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work, and they were silent as the people 
we had met on the road Beyond was 
barrenness; not another tree, not another 
bit of pasture-land, was in sight. And 
vet, before the people were brought unto 
desolation, almost all the island was green 
as the meadows about the laird’s house: 
and so it could be again if men were but 
allowed to cultivate the ground W here 
weeds and rushes and ferns now cover 
the hills and the level places were once 
fields of grain and grass. To-day only 
the laird Ss Crops are sowed and reaped 
Once there could be heard the many 
voices of men and women and children 
at work or at play, where now the only 
sounds are the roaring of the waters and 
the crack of the rifle. Of all the many 
townships that were scattered from one 
end of the island to the other, there re- 
mains but this wretched group of hoy 
els. The people have been driven from 
the land they loved, and sent hither and 
thither, some across the narrow sound, oth- 
ers far over the broad Atlantic. 

The Highlands and Hebrides are the 
home of romance. There is a legend for 
almost every step yvoutake. But the cruel 
est of these are not so eruel as, and none 
have the pathos of, the tales of their own 
and their fathers’ wrongs and wretched 
ness which the people tell to-day. The old 
stories of the battle-field, and of clan meet 
ing clan in deadly duel, have given way 
to stories of the clearing of the land that 
the laird or the stranger might have his 
shooting and fishing as well as his crops. 
At first the people could not understand 
it. The evicted went to the laird, as they 
would have gone of old, and asked for a 


new home. And what was his answer ? 





[ am not the father of your family.” 
And then, when frightened women ran 
and hid themselves at his coming, he 
broke the kettles they left by the well, or 
tore into shreds the clothes bleaching on 
the heather And, as the people them 
selves have it, ‘in these and similar ways 
he succeeded too well in clearing the isl 
and of its once numerous inhabitants, 
scattering them over the face of the globe.’ 
There must have been cruelty indeed be 
fore the Western-Islander, who once loved 
his chief better than his own life, could 
tell such tales as these, even in his hunger 
and despair. I know it is pleasanter to 
read of bloodshed in the past than starva 
tion in the present. <A lately published 
book on Ireland has been welcomed by 
critics, and I suppose by readers, because 
in it is no mention of evictions and crow 
bar brigades and horrors of which newspa 
pers make good capital. Ihave never been 
to Ireland, and it may be you can travel] 
there and forget the people. But in the 
Hebrides the human silence and the ruin 
ed homes and the almost unbroken moor 
land would let us, as foreigners, think of 
nothing else. Since our return we have 
read Seott and Mr. Hamerton and Miss 
Gordon Cumming and the Duke of Argy]] 
and many others who have helped to 
make or mar the romance and history ol 
the Highlands. But the true story of 
the Highlands as they are we learned 
for ourselves when we looked, as we did 
at Ulva, from the laird’s mansion to the 
crofter’s hovel. It is the story of the tyr 
anny of the few, the slavery of the many, 
which can be learned still more fully from 
the reports of the Royal Commission, pub 
lished by the English government. 








ROSS OF MULL, LOOKING TOWARD IONA, 
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HEADLAND OF GRIBUN, FROM ULVA 


When we returned to the inn we had 
no thought but to get away at once, how, 
ve hardly knew. | The landlady suggest 
ed three plans. We could wait until the 
morrow, when the Gomestra men, as she, 
a native, called them, and not Gometra 
men,as Mr. Black has it, would row us out 
to meet the steam-boat coming from Iona. 
How Macleod of Dare like this would have 
been! We could be ferried over the 
sound, and walk by Loch-Na-Keal the way 
we had come, then around its southern 
shore, and so across to Loch Scridain, at 
the head of which was an inn Or we 
could sail across Loch-Na-Keal, and thus 
cut off many miles of the distance that lay 
between us and our next resting-place. 
We must, however, decide at once; there 
were two gentlemen below who would 
take us in their boat: but if we did not 
want them, they must go back to cut the 
laird’s hay. Were we willing to wait 
until evening, they would take us for half 
price. The rain now fell on the loch, 
but we made our bargain with the gentle 
men on the spot 

As we sailed past the white house we 
asked the older of our boatmen if he 
had ever heard of Dr. Johnson. He 


shook his head, and then turned to the 
other man, and the two began to talk 


in Gaelic. ** Toctor Shonson 4 Toctor 
Shonson ?” we heard them say to each 
other. But they both kept shaking their 


heads, and finally the old man again said 
they had never heard of him In the 
stories of Mr. Black or Mr. Stevenson he 
would have said they had never heard of 
her or she. Perhaps our ears were at 
fault. More probably all the genuine is] 
anders have been driven from the Heb 
rides. Certain it is that not onee did 
we hear a man called she—an idiom we 
thought to find as common as the heather 
by the way. 


W hen the wind swept the rain from the 
hills of Ulva, we could see that on the 
western side of the island the strange ba 
saltic formation like that of Statfa begins 
Near the low green shores of Inch-Kenneth 
ayachtlayat anchor. It belonged to one 
of the lairds of Mull, the boatman said. 
The people, who have barely enough to 
live on themselves, can afford to support 
a vacht for their landlord How this can 
be is the real problem of the Hebrides. To 
solve it is to explain the crofter question 
without the aid of a Royal Commission 
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On the Gribun shore the landing-place 
was a long row of stones, slippery with 
wet sea-weed. To reach the road we 
waded through a broad meadow knee- 
high in dripping grass. The mist kept 
rising and falling, and one minute we 
could see the islands—Ulva and Gometra 
and Inch-Kenneth and even Staffa—and 
the next, only grayness. In the narrow 
pass over the headland between Loch-Na 
Keal and Loch Seridain the clouds rolled 
slowly down the mountains on either side, 
lower and lower, until presently we were 


walking throughthem. Andas we went, 
as was proper in the land of Macleod of 
Dare, a strange thing happened. For 


scarcely had the clouds closed about us 
when a great gust of wind swept through 
the pass and whirled them away for a mo- 
ment. Then the wind fell, and again we 
were swallowed up in grayness, and could 
scarcely see. Just as we were within 
sight of Loch Seridain, down poured tor- 
rents of rain. A little further on and we 
were half-way up to our kuees in a bridge 
less stream that came rushing down the 
mountains across the road, 

We passed two wind-and-rain-beaten 
villages, and occasional lonely cottages 
and the ruins of others. Mr. Hamer 
ton says nothing is more lovely to an 
artist than a Highland cottage after a 
rain. But the trouble is, you seldom see 
it after the rain, for in the Hebrides the 
rain it raineth every day and always. 
We came, too, to one big dreary house 
and a drearier kirk. The rest of the way 
to the inn at Kinloch, where we were to 
pass the night, was a wet wilderness. 

The next morning the wind was still 
blowing a gale, but it drove the clouds 
beyond the bald mountains toward Ben 
More, and brought no showers with it. 
Everything had grown bright with the 
morning but the cottages, and they, per- 
haps because of the contrast with the 
blue loveliness of water and sky and 
hills, seemed darker and more desolate 
than in the rain. Here and there along 
the loch a few were gathered in mel- 
ancholy groups, pathless and chimney 
less, smoke pouring from doorways and 
through holes in the walls, mud at 
the very thresholds Kor every cottage 
standing was another in ruins. On the 
top of a low hill, over which we made a 
short-cut, was a deserted village, conven 
iently out, of sight of the road. No trav 
eller, unless he chanced upon it, as we 


did, would know of it. It was not high 
enough or far enough from other cottages 
for the shielings upon which the Duke of 
Argyll thinks so much false sentiment 
has been wasted. We found a few black 
faced sheep in possession of the ruins, and 
before them, I fear, have been driven, not 
merely cattle from summer pastures, but 
men from their only homes. There were 
several school-houses between Kinloch 
and Bunessan, and we half hoped these 
were in a measure responsible for roofless 
walls and desolate hearths. But the truth 
is, the Duke of Argyll and other landlords 
of Mull find it less trouble to collect rents 
from a few large tenants than from many 
small ones, and to suit their convenience 
the people have had to go. It is their 
land: why should they not do with it as 
they think best ? 

Almost all this Ross of Mull, on which 
we now were, belongs to the Duke of 
Argyll, the defender of Scotland as it was 
and as it is, and I think in all the Heb 
rides there is no place more desolate. We 
saw perhaps more signs of bitter poverty 
in Skye and in Barra. But in these islands 
the evicted have settled again upon the 
crofts of their friends or relations. Often 
it is because the many are thus forced 
to live upon land that can scarce sup- 
port the few, that all are so poor. But 
the Islander loves his home as he once 
loved his chief, and now hates his land- 
lord, and he must be in extremity indeed 
before he will go from it. Knowing this, 
you feel the greatness of the misery in the 
Ross of Mull, from which the people have 
flown as if from a plague-stricken land. 
The greater part of it is silent and barren 
as the desert. We walked for miles, see 
ing no living thing save a mere handful 
of sheep grazing on the hills, and the 
white sea-gulls perched on the low sea- 
weed -covered rocks of Loch Scridain. 
And beyond the barren waste of land was 
the sea without a sail upon its waters, and 
the lonely islands, which we knew were 
no less desolate. The cruel climate of this 
far Northern country has had little to do 
with the people's flight. Neither, indeed, 
has natural barrenness. The soil in the 
Highlands is not naturally barren, the 
Duke of Argyll himself has said. The 
few large farms by the way were good 
proof of what might be even in the rocky 
Ross of Mull. 

Bunessan is the show place of the Ross 
of Mull. Steamers occasionally land at 
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“ONE OF HIS STRANGE 


a pier on the loch, two miles distant. 
Tourists come to the inn for the fishing. 
If they go no further into the island, they 
probably carry away with them impres- 
sions of well-to-do people and benevolent 
landlords. After Kilpatrick and the other 
wretched groups of cottages we had passed 
in the morning, it did indeed seem happy 
and prosperous. In the end we agreed 
that our coming to the island was a 
mistake, and that no one but Mr. Black 
could have a good word to sav for it. 
Somehow we made it seem as if he had 
brought us here under false pretences. 
The fact is, Mr. Black’s descriptions are 
misleading, though I must admit that 
even as we found fault with him, one of 
his strange things happened. For far 
out beyond the loch and its purple hills 
we saw Statfa and the sea below and the 
sky above it turned to gold as the sun 
sank into the Atlantic. But then, as a 
rule, the things that happen in Mull 
are less strange than disagreeable. For 
one evening's loveliness you must put 
up with days of cold and damp discom 
fort. Of course, if you own a castle or 
a yacht, you can improve your point of 
view 
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THINGS HAPPENED.” 


The next morning we set out for Iona. 
The road lay for six miles over the 
moors. There were two or three large 
houses with cultivated fields, a few black 
dreary cottages, and the ruins of others. 
But this end of the Ross of Mull was 
mostly, as when David Balfour walked 
across it, boe and brier and big’ stones. 
The coast was all rock, great piles of red 
granite jutting out in uneven masses into 
the sound that separates Iona from the 
Ross. When we reached it the ferryman 
had just come and gone. It was the 11th 
of August, and men with guns, in readi 
ness for the morrow, were getting into a 
dog-cart, its horses’ heads turned toward 
Bunessan. There was nothing to do but 
to sit on the rocks and wait. 

Wind and rain blew in our faces. The 
fishermen made off in their little boat, 
hugging the rocky shore. Above us, on 
the granite, were two cottages, no 
naked and eold. 


less 
Across the sound we 
looked to a little white town, low on 
the wind-swept water, and to a towered 
cathedral, dark against the gray-green 
rocks A steamer had just brought 
Cook's daily pilgrims to St. Columba’s 
shrine 
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“WHY ART THOU SILENT?’--From a drawing by Alfred Parsons. 
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P WHY ART THOU SILENT? 


BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


x4" HY art thou silent? Is thy 


love a plant 
Of such weak fibre that the 


treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair 
Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant 
Yet have my thoughts for thee been vigilant, 
Sound to thy service with unceasing care, 

The mind's least renerous wish a mendicant 

For naucht but what thy happiness could Spare. 
Speak—though this soft warm heart, once free to hold 
A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 





Be left more desolate, more dreary cold, 


Than a forsaken bird’s-nest 


filled with snow 


‘Mid its own blush of leafless eglantine 


Speak, that my torturing doubts their end 


may know! 


THE WOODLAND CARIBOU, 


BY HENRY 

{OME twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
S when the early winter proclaimed a 
respite from the agricultural labors of the 
year, a settler shouldered his rifle, and 
entered the southern edge of that wilder 
ness which extends in one unbroken for 
est northward almost to the St. Lawrence 
River. Something a little less briny than 
his customary salted food was the object 
in view, for the larger towns were remote 
and difficult of aecess, and he well knew 
that if he wished fresh meat he must be 
his own purveyor 

He enters the forest, noting instinctively 
every phase of its animal life as its famil 
iar indications, impressed upen the new 
fallen snow, presented themselves to his 
eye 

Suddenly he pauses, for before him lies 
the footprint of a cloven hoof the like 
of which he has never seen before It 
is much too large to have been made by 
a deer, and altogether lacks the pointed 
character of the track of a moose. It re 
sembles that of a stray Ox more than any 
thing else, vet his trained eye at once 
negatives this explanation as well. 

The woodland caribou had appeared mn 
western Maine, and its lines had fallen 
in pleasant places. A congenial climate, 
abundant food, and the absence of all ene 
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mies except men, and very few of them, 
caused it to increase and multiply, as anil 
mals are wont to do under such favorable 
conditions 

It is doubtful if a mere verbal deserip 
tion of any animal conveys more than a 
vague idea of its personal appearance to 
any but the trained naturalist. 

Still the caribou is popularly so little 
known in this country, and is withal so 


well worth knowing, that a brief genera! 
description of its appearance, and of a few 
of the many singular eccentricities of its 
demeanor, may not be amiss, 

Stuffed specimens of this beautiful crea 
ture may be seen in some of our museums, 
but, as far as the writer has had opportu 
nity to observe, their resemblance to the 
real animal is not more striking than that 
of the waxworks of a country side-show 
to the celebrities they caricature 

\ full-grown bull may stand five feet 
at the fore-shoulder, and weigh possibly 
seven hundred pounds They are always 
white underneath and on the throat 
Otherwise they are reddish-brown in 
summer, mouse-color in the fall, growing 
grayer as the winter advances, until the 
older males may be nearly white. In size 
color, form, and expression the head bears 


considerable resemblance to that of an 
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DRINKING THROUGH THE ICE 


Alderney cow, and if that cow was rather 
lightly built, it would give a not unfair 
idea of the shape of the caribou The 
horns are of the reindeer order of archi 
tecture, and are typical of the eecentric 
disposition of the animal. Not only are 
they never alike on any two different speci 
mens, but this dissimilarity extends even 


to those of each individual, the right and 


left horns being invariably different in 
form. The older cows are by no means 


unfrequently provided in a like manner, 
though in less degree—in this standing 
alone among the deer tribe The winter 
coat of the caribou is exceedingly soft and 
fine, and at the same time so thick that it 
is impossible to work the fingers through 
the hair to the skin beneath. But one 
physical peculiarity remains to be de 
seribed Its svmmetrical legs terminate 
in shallow hoofs of comparatively prodi 
gious lateral area—something resembling 
a five-vear-old boy standing in his father’s 
froloshes They are hollow underneath, 
and terminate in sharp edges, thus mate 


rially aiding the animal in the many acro 


batic feats to which it is so prone The 


dew-claws are as large as an ordinary 


deer’s hoof; nor are they, as is usual in 


other animals of the deer kind, purely or 
namental When passing over snow or 
treacherous ground, the animal spreads 
his deeply cloven hoof like a duck’s foot, 
and bringing its dew-claws into play to 
increase its bearing, it skims at full speed 
over a surface which would stall a deer or 
moose at once 

Unlike the solitary moose, it delights 
in the company of its kind To-day it 
will act as if almost afraid of its own 
shadow, and display a keenness of eye, 
ear, and nose, and a vigilanee in their use, 
which render an approach within rifle 
shot next to impossible; to-morrow it 
will stand the fire of the hunter like one 
of the Old Guard. facing him at short range 
while in the paroxysms of the buck fever 
he misses shot after shot, and until either 
the pumping machinery of his repeating 
rifle sucks dry, or fortune bestows upon 
him one of those smiles with which it is 
wont occasionally to favor the inexperi 
enced. To-day it will follow for miles 
along a trail over which a man has pass 


ed not twenty minutes before; to-morrow 
one sniff of the tainted track and it will 
not break its run for five miles. 

It never yards in winter as do the deer 
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moose, nor does it show the 


locality 


} eeling, so to speak, is totally wanting. It 
‘4 s an Ishmaelite here to-day, there to 
orrow—to be found alike in the deepest 

illeyvs and on the highest mountains, 


h no apparent vuide but the caprice of 


- e moment. 


It is as fond of the ice 


as a school] boy, 
nd full as ready for a frolic 


. e has formed in November, it is 


sooll 
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CARIBOU BOT ’ 


followed first by snows, and 


then by 
thaws or 


The atter converts the 


snow into siush, 


Now 


resting on the firm ice 


beneath 


any sensible creature 
would keep away from such amess. But 
not so the caribou, for to it this makes 
the very gala time of the vear Tiie herd 
go oul upon the ice in single tile, then 


scatter, and each one falls to 


pawing up 
the 


After they 
have tired of this performance, they fall 


slush with its 


foreteet 


CARIBOL 
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upon their knees, and seem to lap the ice 
with their tongues. Why they do this is 


as far as the writer has been able to learn 


umystery. It certainly is not from thirst, 
Since they have crossed a dozen open 
brooks in their morning ramble Per 


haps to use one of those slang eXpressions 
so happily indefinite in leaving unbridled 
liberty of detail to the imagination of the 


hearer they do it for grandeur.’ This 


is the most simple, and indeed at times it 
seems the only, explanation of many of 
the vagaries of this most singular crea 
ture. After a while one will suspend 
operations, seem to think things over gen 
erally, then go gravely over to where an 
other has mined down to a piece of ice of 
extra flavor,and prod and poke it with 
the utmost vigor. The assaulted party 
rises to its feet, and meekly resigns its 
place to the intruder, which immediately 
drops upon its knees and continues the 
operations ol its predecessor, while the 
ousted either passes along the compliment 
by routing out another, or proceeds to dig 
anew spot for itself. Then perhaps all 
will lie down for a while, and, though one 
would think the bed about as congenial 
as the inside of an ice-cream freezer, chew 
the cud in apparently the acme of bovine 
comfort. Next, one will slowly rise to 
its feet, round up its back, and stretch it 
self, survey its comrades to select the one 
which seems most comfortable, and then, 
actuated by that perversity of disposition 
we so often see and anathematize in the 
human early riser, proceed to stir it up 
with hoof and horn, until it too gets upon 
its legs and joins in the game. Soon all 
are on their feet, and falling in one behind 
the other, move for the woods in single 
file, headed by the leader—always a bull, 
though not invariably the largest in the 
herd They move off at a walk, their 
heads hanging down precisely like cows 
driven to pasture. Suddenly one will be 
come possessed of a devil, and breaking 
from the ranks with a hop, skip, and a 
jump, charge through the line again and 
again, until it is thrown into complete 
disorder. Then it will as suddenly fall 
into place, as demure as a cat, saying, as 
distinctly as an attitude can speak, ** What! 
you do not mean to charge this untimely 
The march 
is then resumed, and all may disappear at 


disturbance to me, do you ?” 


the meekest kind of a walk in the sur 
rounding forest; or, without the slightest 


apparent cause, the herd will break into a 


run at a pace so keen you almost fancy 
you can hear them whiz as they cleave a 
passage through the air. This burst of 
speed miay last for a hundred vards ; it 
may be kept up through thick and thin 
for five miles: the one is about as likely 
as the other 

The dearest wish of the caribou hunter 
is to be a spectator of the performance 
just described At this season of the year 
he approaches every little pateh of water 
against the wind, and with the feelings 
of a ticket-holder at a lottery drawing 
Should he be in luck, he by no means 
opens fire at once. The herd derives its 
impulse from its leader, as the steam-en 
gine does from the engineer. Withdraw 
either from his control, and though the 
power Is still there, that which gave it 
direction is gone. So, hardly breathing 
under the intense excitement of the mo 
ment, he studies the movements of the 
herd with the kéenest attention. Having 
selected his victim, a well-directed bullet 
knocks it sprawling on the ice. In an in 
stant all is confusion. The herd circle 
around their fallen leader, totally at a 
loss what to do, until some other assumes 
the place of the fallen, and all break for 
the shelter of the woods If the hunter 
is then a quick and sure shot, the interval 
is not unimproved. 

But if the pond is small, and closely 
surrounded with forest and hill, the first 
shot echoes from the opposite side with a 
distinctness which should be heard to be 


vain and 


fully appreciated, and re-echoes a 
again. ‘The startled herd seem confront 
ed in every direction by explosions, and 
every avenue of escape appears closed 
Utterly demoralized, they circle about, 
swinging their heads from side to side 
sniffing the air in the vain endeavor to 
locate the danger and divine tiie path to 
safety. If the rifle be then in the hands 
of a butcher and not a sportsman, all may 
fall before, driven to desperation to take 
any chance for the sake of cover, Olle 
bursts for the woods. The rest, if any 
instantly follow this initiative, and many 
and many a mile will intervene before 
the pace slackens to a walk. 

The deer Gr moose, when it encounters 
a windfall, either goes round it, or passes 
it, if too high to step over, by a series of 
bounds. But the caribou, if undisturbed, 
mounts the fallen trees and walks alons 
their trunks with the verve of a trained 


lumbermar bounding from one to anoth 











THE WOODLAND CARIBOU 





r with the agility of a coat, and the knack 
of balance of a tight rope performer 
The eall of the caribou, when heard 
ciose at hand, isa hoarse p iM pme sound, 


very much of the character 


emitted | 
hat species of bittern called by 


\ 


some 
u ‘‘ post-driver,” or *‘ stake-driver,” only 
vastly louder. When heard at a distance, 


it takes considerable persuasion to dfs 
abuse the novice of the idea that he has 





heard the rapid successive discharges of 


both the barrels of a double shot-gun, for 
the resemblance is pertect 

The meat of the earibou is most excel 
lent food, but how it is made from sueh 
unpromising raw material is one of the 
deep, dark mysteries of the chemistry of 
nature 


In the summer it is not so bad; the blue 
joint flat grass, and that which trails in 
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the current of 1 t 


inning streams, together 
with the three-leaved sorrel, then form its 
food Dut Lhe last On|VY When it Grows In 


dee pvrorges on the con ines of cold springs 


ind boggy places in the woods But its 
vyinter food is about as attractive as a hair 
mattress \s i¢ veather grows cold 
r, it turns to the gray moss, which like 


urd 


mans be hanes from the fr 


This and a short thick 


to the 


trees 


adh res bark of old 


rowth vellow bireh-trees then form its 


food, bolting with the latter chunks of 


Unlike the 


 * 
Dark as DIG as a Silver Gollar 


same animal further north, it does not 


here seem ever to hunt its food under the 


Snow 
The caribou is the fleetest of animals. <A 
deer or a moose is nowhere in comparison 


With back almost level, each lee swing 
ing as though hung on a pivot, its hoofs 
clattering together at every stride like a 


pair of castanets, it develops a speed which 

beggars description 
Occasionally a caribou is killed at night 
light of @ jack lamp while seek 
ing the gr 
But { 


‘thou art so near and yet so far, 


iSS boatable 


crowing 


h some 
stream ar more frequently it is a 
case of 
as the jack-hunter hears them prowling 
among the bushes which fringe the stream 
Then 
he invokes the god of patience, and waits 
hour after hour 


and conceal them from his view 
leave their 
cover and enter the water, which they 


for them to 
are apt, with singular discretion, to avoid. 
When the first snows lie in the woods, 
During 
trapping the hunter has kept 


still-hunting commences. his 
track of 
how and where the caribou are ** work 


ing.”’ The time so impatiently awaited 
hascome. He puts on three or four heavy 
flannel shirts one over the other, for a coat 
would ecateh in the bushes through which 
he must take his way, and is not permis 


sible \ 


relied 


very broad-brimmed felt hat is 


upon to exclude the shaken 


SHOW 


from the trees from intruding down the 


back of his neck: for among the thickest 
firs and spruces, where the long gray moss 
abounds, he must seek his game. Four or 
live pairs of heavy woollen socks cover his 
feet, and over them is placed a pair of car 
With the future in 
he has taken the skin from the hind legs 


ot 


ibou shanks view, 
before, 
the 
gambrel-joint, then splitting it open in 


some caribou killed the year 


cutting it about four inches above 


front, and removing it in one piece clear 
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to the hoof The gambrel joint is formed 


into the heel of a stocking by doubling 
the excess of length over the hunter’s toes 
and back toward the instep. This is then 


sewed both sides where the sole of a 


on 


} 


shoe would ordinarily join the upper lea 
ther, and these, worn with the hair out 
side, are ‘*‘caribou shanks.” Boots or 


too noisy to be thought of. 


shoes are 


He 


puts in his pockets food for one meal 


knowing he will start his game soon 


Then he will either be successful, or he 


might just as well go back to camp; fon 
the alarm 
takes so long to run down that to follow 


caribou, when wound up by 


tis quite useless. 

Thus equipped, rifle in hand and hatch 
et in belt, he seeks the appointed locality 
He 


their age at once becomes a question, a cor 


soon finds an abundance of tracks, and 


rect solution of which is essential to sue 
cess If it is still snowing, the quan 
titv which has fallen over them gives 
an indication If they are not so co. 
ered, and the tracks are more than one 


day old, he sees little frost needles in the 
footprint while if made the preceding 


night, or sinee, he finds none of that frost 


work. He then removes his mittens, and 
by sense of touch determines whether the 
disturbed snow is still loose or frozen If 
the found to be 
track is fresh, while if the latter, it is two 
or three hours old. 


former is the case, the 
By these and other 
more subtle considerations of the relations 
of cause to effect he decides this question 
Nature is his 
time keeper, and he reads the marks upon 


with surprising accuracy. 


her dial as the ordinary man reads the face 
of a clock. If the tracks are satisfactory 
in this, he follows upon the trail, keeping 


When 


travelling, like all other heavy animals in 


eareful watch for signs of feeding 


a wooded country, they follow in single 
file, so that it is difficult to tell how large 
the herd may be, or to determine the rel 
ative sizes and sexes of which it may be 
When they to feed. 


however, they scatter, and each individ 


composed begin 
ual writes its own description upon the 
snow. Tothis the hunter gives the clos 
est attention, for thus he informs himself 
much it has 
fed, and how much more it is likely to 
feed. 
knows they will lie down, They may 
bite here and there and move 
But sooner or later they will scatter, 
and make eating a business. 


how large the herd is, how 


When they have eaten enough, he 
snatch a 


on 


From these 
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signs he judges how near he is to them. 
When he thinks they have fed sufficiently 
and will soon lie down, he overhauls his 
rifle, gets the snow out of its muzzle, clears 
its sights, cocks and uncocks it three or 
four times, works the breech mechanism, 


and generally sees that all is clear for ac 
tion: for the numerous falls he has had 
n the snow, and that which has been dis 
engaged from the trees, have again and 
again covered him completely. 

He now creeps forward, alleye and ear, 
avoiding everything calculated to produce 
a sound as though it were the plague. 
He pays little attention to the direction of 
the wind, since the dense evergreen forest 
broods over a region of almost perpetual 
calm. Every bush,every stump or fallen 
log, within sight, is carefully scrutinized, 
for the snow and ice adhering to their 
coats make it difficult to distinguish the 
game from surrounding objects unless in 
motion. It is almost impossible to avoid 
making some little noise at times, and it 


may be that they first detect the presence 
of the hunter 
their feet and face him generally, if he 
has approached with skill, at 


Instantly all spring to 


some twen 
ty-five or thirty vards’ distanee. Now 
the time No waiting 


is 
for a side shot, but 
choose the biggest, and give it to him right 
in the centre of the chest, at the root of the 
neck Otherwise they will be off like the 
wind, and he must take his chance as they 
vlide among the thick trees 
Having secured his game, the hunter 
at once builds a large fire near the fallen 
animal, and proceeds to skin and dress it 
before it freezes He then w raps up the 
liver and tenderloin in the hide, binding 
it with a thong cut from the edge of the 
skin The rest of the meat he hangs on 
the trees, and shouldering the hide and its 
contents, returns to camp for his sled, call 
ing himself all manner of hard names for 
having made the old and oft-repeated mis 
take of failing to see his game until it was 


in motion, even while under his very nose. 
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IDSUMI 


OLD 


PROFESSOR EDW 


BY 


the taste 


i ye HERE in the world is 
i for eolleeting old things more 


The Jap mese equal 


com 


mon than in ipan 


Iv With us, have their levers of collecting 

The hen fever, the rabbit fever, the chrys 

anthemum fever, break out in turn, have 
their run, and languish, or remain dor 

mant t the germs of these or of some 
other craze are sown In the more ra 

tional tields of eolleeting the Japanese 
exceed i other nations W here you 
meet with one man posse ssed with this 
spirit in our country, you find scores of 
Liem in Japan Large accumulations are 
rare made, for want of means and room 

but travel where vou will, in the city or 
most remote country village, there 1s sure 
to be some one to show a collection of 
rare old pottery, stone implements, old 
tiles, coins, or something of the kind 


their special fields of 


tiles 


The Japanese have 


collectin 


as, for example, pottery 


SATSI 


ARD 


SATSUMA 


MA 


SYLVESTER MORSE 


pictures, books, autographs, swords. at 


mor, old broeades, old paper, musical mn 


struments, furniture, archwological relies 


and these collectio may be counted 


by hundreds. So pert anent is the taste 
old pottery and old 


swords 


thie 


for collecting 
that 


sole purpose of testing one another's abil 


special parties are formed for 


identifying difficult on 
When 
have a stamp or mark, it is carefully 
that 
be more surely tried 


itv in correctly 


puzzling objects these obj cts 


Con 


Lhe amateu 


cealed, so the skill of 


may Second-hand 


book-stores, brie-a-brae shops, and even 
temporary sidewalk booths, are to be met 
with through the length and breadth of 
the empire. The keramiec craze has en 
dured for hundreds of vears, and has had 
its literature for centuries. 

It is to this spirit of collecting among 
the Japanese that we are happily indebted 


to-day for the preservation in good condi 
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on of the pottery of o d Japan Pottery 
it in many other parts of the world 
oO ild have been cast aside when broken 
carefully mended and eneased in bro 
ie bags and DOXES, and preserved With 
el family treasures In some fire proof 
ulding 
One of the delightful experiences in 
pan is to wet access, through one’s love 
r such things, to the famous collections 


bric-a-brae which are to be found in 








OLD KOREAN MISHIMA 


various parts of the country, and notably 
in the larger cities. It was my good for 
tune to examine many collections of pot 
tery, and by studies and sketches to make 
myself familiar with many types of pot 
tery rarely if ever seen in the private col 
lections in our country or the public col 
lections abroad I was much struck at 
the outset with the almost entire absence 
from these collections of what we regard as 
decorative pottery; that is to say, pottery 
of the nature of what the public have ree 
ognized under the names of Kioto, Kaga, 
and Satsuma. In lieu of these one sees 
sober little tea jars, brown bowls, irregu 
lar-shaped dishes, vessels of various kinds, 
and these either with no decoration upon 


them, or the merest suggestion of an at 
tempt that wax in one or two hasty touch 
es in monochrome Indeed, the fastidious 
Way in which these specimens are care 


{ 


fully removed from their boxes and silk 


coverings, and afterward held in the two 


hands as tenderly, nay, as caressing|ly, as 
a mother holds her first-born, seems the 
veriest absurdity, until one has come to 
appreciate the intrinsic merit and beauty 
in their unobtrusive AZeS The rich 
brown of the Seto @lazes, and dee p grays 
of the Karatsu, the ripe and varied brown 
autumn-like colors in the tea jars of Omi 
and Iea, the delicious fawns and buffs and 
rich deep colors of Takatori, are only to 
be appreciated by study Many of these 
unobtrusive gems excite our admiration 
by their color and contour alone Even 

a blind man might find a certain charm 

in their wonderful smoothness and finish 

But we are digressing An examination 

of these collections bv a foreign st ident 

reveals first that what he had held in such 
high repute as Nat 

suma (assuming, of 
course, that he was 
familiar with renu 

me Satsuma) tornmis 
only an incidental 
part of these trea 

sures. Anattentive 
study ol valuable 
private collections, 
such as that owned 
bv the Prinee of Ku 

roda, the Governor 
of Higo, and many 
others, brought to 
light no specimens 
of the light cream 

colored crackled and 
decorated faience which alone is looked 
upon as Satsuma by the Western collector 
A few pieces of Satsuma were to be seen 

but these were entirely unlike the ware 
which we had supposed to be typical Sat 

suma We do not, of course, refer to the 
highly decorated crackled ware whieli has 
been sold to our innocent collectors as 
Satsuma, and which is never met with in 
Japan, save in the shops of the treaty 
ports to tempt the foreigner, or on its way 
to vessels for export abroad A few gen 
uine pieces may be seen at the National 
Museum in Tokio. A very few specimens 
were shown me by the Governor of Sat 


suma at Kagoshima, directly after the re 


bellion, and I was told by him that in the 


destruction by fire of Kagoshima at that 
time the fire-proof buildings containing 


priceless specimens of Satsuma and other 


wares. as well as old pietures lacquers, 


ete were totally destroyed 


Odd specimens were formerly to be 
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pin f ircrer Curio SHOps vhich 
ood ould bring much more 
ner t tin vold 
Satsuma iret it one meets with 
eo .lections f the Japanese ts of 
mad Toriis itherto inrecognized 
( mn colectors, the hh sometimes 
th Lhe Collec Ons rong 
ed 
Is ition and deserip moot the 
womirne 1 ves OT Satsuma may be 
n S brie In enabiiln the student 
inese pottery to identify his preces 
if nforma mo may not be ithout 
t to f ivt collector, as snowln 
tent ine range otf pottery which 
ime Satsuma reallv covers 
mn proper, not mel iding Ye ZO, CON 
oft thi f rere islands the largest 
1 we may regard as the main-land 
o others hich lie at the south, sep 
d by deep and narrow seas. Thesout 
ost one—Kiushiu—ineludes among 
provinces the province of Satsuma 
t Osun, makes up its south 
ost extremiutl \ deep rulf indents 
sland, on 1 vest side of which les 
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satstima 
Kagoshim 
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1 Lhe 


\eeordi 


amos a 


trated 


produced 


de seribed 


transpare 


made, in 


northern part of Satsur 


a 
ket 


reca 


and 


ored (the 
not unlik 
ple), and 
the same 
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produce d by 
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In 
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id 
the e¢ ipital of 
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on the ¢ 


Lanctent 


1OS 
\ 
to Ninagawa 


iquarian, author 


Zed 


earth of this 


pe 


maze Of the 


ilrie 


1s Wi 
1 in its general 
old 


lis Clay 


pottery mie 


panese pe ar in 


that presented by a 


S transpare 


I 
yor 


, has ho decoration 


f . 
Oorms 


border apout the 


AY. 


pottery elcht 


reotte 


( 


‘ar-colore d 


ole 


ldsumi 
a rude 


Nagas inl 
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I 
} 


appr 


ntiol 


) 


vears there has 


f this potter 


t 


appearance 
Ml 


isset 


nt 


a dark olive overglaze 


al 


ia 


1) 


is reddish pear-co 
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MISHIMA SATSUMA 


modern ware 1S ro igh, cheap, and dura 
ble, and has the merit of simplicity, It 
is usually in the shape of bowls and tea 
pots, which may be bought for a cent or 
two Its cheapness enables it to compete 
successfully in the Nagasaki market with 
the common porcelain with which the 
shops are literally crammed. The older 
forms of the pottery are extremely rare, 
and ditfer from the modern pieces in be 
ing softer, and in giving out no ringing 
sound when struck. The modern pieces, 
like all the recent keramie productions of 
Japan, have undergone a marked cle ter! 


oration, In the group marked Idsumi 
Satsuma the bow] and teapot in front are 
examples of the ware made to day. The 
three other pieces are not new. The 


tlower vase to the right, and the curious 
spouted, handled, and covered vessel to 
the left, have no special merit. The long 
necked bottle, which is the oldest of these 
specimens, is quite striking, not only for 
its peculiar and graceful shape, but for 
the manner in which the splash of rich 


brown elaze decorates the body, while the 


BLACK ON WHITE 


neck, from the rim to a point below the 
bulb, is covered with a thick olive creen 
glaze in one place, changing to the richest 
brown-black. Whether this ware is to be 
considered identical with the maigenous 
production of Satsuma above alluded to, | 
am not prepared to say 

Three other types of Satsuma to be pre 
sently considered were introduced by Ko 
rean potters: the Japanese, however, have 
so thoroughly imposed their own delight 
ful and artistic ways of manufacture and 
decoration upon these products that but 
little resemblance can be traced to the an 
cient models. 

After the devastating invasion of Korea 
by the famous Japanese General Hideyo 
shi, at the end of the sixteenth century 
(an invasion from which Korea has nev 
er fully recovered), Shimadsu Yoshihiro, 
the feudal chief of Satsuma, not content 
with the destruction he had assisted in 
bringing upon unfortunate Korea, robbed 
the country of some of its skilled potters 
who, with their families, were brought 


back as prisoners, and who were destined, 

















SUNKOROKO 


to the 


glory of Satsuma and the empire 


Other 


with their descendants, work for 
generals followed the example of 
thie 
ed 
thie 
felt 


Korean intluence in Japan, for centuries 


Satsuma chief in bringing baek skill 


artisans, and thus in various parts ol 
empire the impulse of Korean art was 


Not that this was the inception of 


before this date the Japanese chroniclers 
record ol 


introduced 


peaceful invasions Korean 


workmen and artists, who 


new arts and industries 


In Satsuma the Koreans were settled in 


ind about Kagoshima; afterward a few 
families were removed to Chosa, in the 
neighboring provance of Osumi, and also 


to Tsuboyva, about twelve miles west from 


Kagoshima; and at this place, up to with 
ina few vears at least, the creater part of 
the better known types of Satsuma pot 
tery were made We are indebted to Er 
nest Satow, Esq., for all the information 
we possess regarding the Korean potters 
in Satsuma In the village of Tama 
* Journal of t Asiatic Society of Japar 
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Mr. Satow found all the inhab 
peasants as well as potters 
of the Koreans were 


brought to Satsuma nearly three hundred 


noyama 
itants neal 
descendants who 
vears ago. They married freely among 
themselves, identity of surname being con 
sidered no bar to such connection Un 
til within a few years they did their hair 
of head after 
Korean fashion, preserved their ancient 


in a knot on top their 
dress. which they wore on great ceremo 
nial oceasions, such as the annual jour 
of the Yedo, they 
forth to salute him as he passed 
through the Many of them pre 
served their and 
utilized as interpreters when shipwrecked 
the 
It has been necessary to recall these facts 
in the Korean descendants in 
Japan, for it is obvious that if language 


ney prince to when 


went 
village. 
native language, were 


Koreans were cast away on shores 


regard to 
manners, SLY le of doing the hair, and othe: 
peculiarities have been perpetuated for so 
longa time, the pottery we are about to con 
sider must have received its impress also 
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Probably one of the earliest types of 
pottery introduced into Satsuma by the 
Koreans Was a ware known to the Japan 
ese under the general name of Mishima 
This is a hard stone-ware, usually with a 
vray glaze,and having a decoration in 
vhite or white and black, effected by a 
process of inlay Ing The figures, wheth- 
conventional or natural, are in outline, 
ind are stamped—rarely incised—in the 
essel before baking, and while the clay is 
still soft The pottery is then baked, and 
vefore the glaze 1s applied for the second 
making the designs are filled with a white 
lay. It is interesting to observe that 
vherever Korean potters settled in Japan 
iis inlaid form of decoration, or eneaus 
tic method, has persisted, notably in the 
provinees of Higo, Suwo, and Hizen In 
ie island of Tsushima, which stands mid 
ay between the southern extremity of 
Korea and Japan, the pottery is decorated 
na similar way While the Korean Mi 
shima has rapidly deteriorated in its na 





ve country, judging from recent spec! 
nens brought from Korea, the transplant 
ed process has continually improved 
inder the hands of the Japanese, who 
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UNIQUE BOWL OF SETO-KUSURI SATSUMA 


have added their own refinements and 
taste to the hints derived from their Ko 
rean teachers, and to-day the pottery made 
after this Sty le by the Higo potters must 
rank as among the most refined and per 


fect in Japan An idea may be gained of 


the appearance of the old Korean Mishima 
ware from the engraving on page 513. The 


old Korean bowl was presented by the 





SETO-KUSURI 


SATSUMA 
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kK ne of Korea to Pereival Lowell, Esq 

of Boston, during his late visit to that 
eountry as foreign secretary of the Ko 
rean Iimbassy, on its return from. the 
United States, and to him | am indebted 
{< e pi vilege ot presenting it The 
DOW Ss shallo roughly potted, though 
made on the potters whee the clay, 


blisters 


rudely mixed, has developed large 


beneath the glaze, one of 


which has broken 


iwav on the inside of the bow] Outside, 
the design consists of four revolving lines 


in two bands, beneath which are disposed 


at three equidistant points a symmetrical 


radiating ig ire enclosed in a double er 


cle W ithin 
disposed in the same way, with a conven 


1 


tional flower impressed at four equidistant 


re similar revolving lines 


points, the radiating wheel-like flower be 
ing made by one stamp the leaves by an 
other, whil 
The 


hering to it coarse sand, upon which the 


the stem is incised by hand 


bottom is very rough, and has ad- 


vessel rested in the oven 

\mong the Korean pleces in my collec 
tion are a number of Mishima forms, and 
these show the stamped impression of for 


Mal Gesigns, US: 


lly Stars, or star shaped 
rures, and revolving bands. The choicest 


specimen, an old Korean vase, an illustra 


tion of which accompanies the bow], has 


the design cut out by hand, representing 


large leaves disposed in such a Way as to 
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The vase is 
potted, and 
In one place the encaustie de 


Persian influence 


suggest 


somewhat irregular, rudely 


blistered, 
sign has broken away The gray glaze 
is somewhat iridescent, the result of age 


the sur 


and conhseq ue nit decomposition ‘a 
hace Not only are these formal designs 
but thie 


and the 


common, crane olten forms the 


Mmotve impression of this design 
filled black 
W hile treatment 


has the generic term of Mishima, there are 


is usually with a white and 


clay this method of 


a number of species, so to speak, Which 
the Japanese connoisseur recognizes by 
appropriate names. 

vertical lines are drawn 


upon the bowl, between which are zigzag 


In one form 
lines, and from the resemblance of these 
lines to a Japanese calendar, the term 
Koyome Mishima is given The eloud 
and crane decoration Is know lh as Unkako 
Vishima 
is called the Hana Mishima; or if lines are 
drawn crossing one another, it is called 


Higaki Mishima 


In some cases the white clay is 


If flowers form the motive, it 


higaki meaning fence 
rudely 
painted on the vessel in long sweeps, and 
Haka-me Mishima, or 
While the Satsuma 
Mishima has generally adhered to the Ko 


this is ealled 


* brush - painted “ 


rean archetype in being decorated with 
conventional designs of cire}es, dots, radi 
ating or wheel-like figures and the like, 
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e Higo potters have broken away from 
est primitive methods, which, however 
iracterized their early pottery and the 
st beautiful designs of flowers and 

wo, either free or enclosed, and bands 
Gvreek fret, introduced from China 


eh the Japan se Call thie R: imo38nh stvle 


ornamentation, mark ther exquisite 


juctions, and a very immediate wav o 


tinguishing Higo Mishima from Sat 
i M Shitna may be got DY ObsServihg 
character Of the design Exceptions 
pwever, to this rule oecul \side from 


distinguishing mark, the glaze of the 
vo is, on the hole, darker and 


irer than that ot Sats tha. a id POSSESSES 


cher po ish, and the clay Is usually 

ier, and the bases of thre pieces more 

mio the more ancient specimens of 
as identified rv J ipahese expe rts 

it little. if anv, difference At least I 
ive tried and givell Up Ih despair the ¢ 


to harmonize Japanese expert testi 
OnyV With the appearance of the wares, 


dl may say that thei resemblance to 


Korean Mishima is so marked that it is 


almost impossible to determine the di 
viding line between them 
The group of gray Satsuma Mishima 


inlaid with white (see page 514) will give 


the student and collector a very wood idea 
of the general appearance of this ware 

The color of the elay in the gray Mishi 
ma vames from a dull tron red to a iiertit 
gray tinged with red Those with red 
ClaN have a Warlhh Gark Gray laze While 
the lighter clays vive a cold light gray ap 
pearance to the vlaz The bow! and tall 
vase are probably over one hundred and 
fifty years old The hexagonal incense 


DOX With the Kirimon in black and white 
IS one h Indred years O1d The vu rurd 
shaped wine bottle and covered jar are 
from hilty to seventy-five vears oid and 
the clove boiler may be fifty vears old 
This curious utensil was used more as an 
ornament within the house than for its 
original purpose of boiling cloves i 
have a number of these vessels in differ 


ent wares, and some of them have done 


good service, not on yas an ornament to 





WHITE SATSUMA WITH BLUE DECORATION 
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though looking fresh and new, may 
pe nearly as old , 
Another ty pe of pottery equally 
characteristic of Satsuma, though 
sometimes copied in the pottery of 
other provinces, is known under 
the specifie name of Sunkoroko 
The origin of the word, like tl 


of Mishima, as applied to their r 


t 
a 


spective types of pottery, 1s some 
what obscure Mishima 


means ** three islands”: 


literally 


Isnotan 
uncommon family name. AKoroko 
according to an old authority. is 
the name of a form of Chinese pot 
tery, and Sun probably refers to a 
Chinese dynasty. As to the origin 
of the word, however, or whether 
it should be more correctly writ 
ten Rosokoroko dot Snot here con 


cerh us 





The clay of Satsuma Sunkoroko 


is hard and fine, and is of a light 


stone rray color The laze IS 
transparent, giving a_ butf-gray 
tone to the ware The decoration 
ecousists of conventional serolis 
AM SATSUMA = " 
cross-1lhes and eurious§ diape 


variously disposed in bands and 
the room, but in imparting the aroma of panels The color of the decoration is 


i 


cioves to the House, as may ”e recognized alwavs a dark brown. or deep brown 


by the marks of fire within them, and the 


odor of cloves wt 


slightly tinged with olive, and is painted 
ich permeates the upper in broad free lines. The clay of the 
receptacles \s in nearly all cases, the earlier forms is softer than that of the 


older forms represent the better wares more recent make; the bases of the earlier 


Specimens of 
white Satsuma Mi 
shima inlaid with 
Diack Aare rare to 
tind The clay is 
vellowish sand-col 
ored, rather coarse 
and dry, and the 
ize Is Viil 
thick and erac kled 
The group of three 


PpecLIINEeHs shown 


it good example of 


this ware The 
ow! s al ( hOolee 
pecimen aating 


PNAC K ra ii indred 
ind fifty years or 
more, the gourd 
shaped bottle is 


over one hundred 





' f : YY 
years old and . " : teeta 


the clove boiler, ODD TYPES OF SATSUMA AND SPURIOUS BOW! 


























eces are left unglazed ind the decora 
on is 1 rite superior in richness of 
Jor and design bhe glaze Ss Aaiso a 
nue varme yn the earlier pieces 
Satsuma Sunko KO I Lhe n t distil 
ve of a e Satsuma types r while 
e M aa t ema see hanum 
r «of r pottleries t roughnou Jay il 
t adel ili ve ina ¢ Ned, Sunkoroko 
) the con ry has been rarely copied 
‘ roup showh on pac X16 Gives a 
eciear 1dea Oo Ii } iral ot t S 
re Phe rrore bo $ e gem of thie 
ct md is probably two h indred 
{ yea ld the lit teapot 
, ro S o hundred vears old Lhe 
irae e to the right Is seventy yvears 
a: % ong ner d flask is probably i 
ba a irs oO nad the irge teapot 
ul clove boiler may be equall old 
thre ttle flowe) se in front is perhaps 
f vears old i) vare is rich and « 
( and has a a ealy archatk ip 
eal rar 
st mother type « satsuma Claims 
mur attention mi the remat ible beauty 
ad richness of its brown Glaze wid the 
na l il SPLASHES OU 1) insparent OLLVe 
rown overglaze tlecked with EXQuUuISiLeE 
rtit ie streaks This type of Satsuma 
Ss KnO 1 aS SPelo-KuUusurl, Meaning Peto 
eeto belng a V ige in the pro 
e of Owat ne \ . brown glaze of 
it similar nature is much used The di 
renee hn Colo of th two g@ eS 1s 
irked, the Satsuma laze bein much 
varmer and redder in color, o ne to thie 
color of the paste upon hieh it is im 
posed, and a further dilference may be 
een in the irregular dashes of brilliant 
vergviaze, WI h its dk cious jictht rue 
veining which characterizes this type 
In the gourd-shaped wine bottle thr 


splashes are iaree and irregularly ais 


In tne 


posed: teapots and smaller preces 


S nele splashes are made on opposite side S 
of the vesse 


the 


and Mishima examples 


Some examples have impressed 


, . 1 
mark of Yoshi-he, 





sometimes impressed with the same 


There are a n f varieties 


The variety 


stamp mover ¢ 


of this ware just described 
seems to have been produced within the 
ist fifty 


The typical Satsuma tea jars may 


years 
be 
regarded as another variety of Seto-kusu 
ri. These little tea jars are, with few ex 
ceptions, strikingly unlike the tea jars of 
They 


other parts of the empire 


LXXVII 


may be 


Vor No. 460.—38 





ro 
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it on ecooenl ) t or 
Creellls Drow oO often 
4! ] 

1i¢ cea W _ ‘ ler 
riaze is iess tra Pe i Le) 
In color il | | t 





terv is a hard s ed 
d Shh inh Colo) ana ( id 
mark, oO I ’ 1 ( la 
airection yn so that « ! ‘ 
central pro i i ‘ ( 
thread-mark of the Sat ft 
handed, whi  § I 1s 
ealied rivh } Lrit Pix Ss UK 
ing, however, thes re 
versed, Satsuma Lb cu 
from the potters \ a drawi the 
SLrIng Wilh Live Vl I ( \ 1h 

tea jars of ot pro lit 

exceptions, t I ( Vk SHOWS 
that the tea jar has neut i ith a 
movement of the el hand ‘o deter 
mine the direction « ( ) ii-cutl one 
has o to hold the tom ort b jar 
toward him so t Live ine OL Co er 
renee comes upp now thi 1eS 
ippear to swer p< ( e WwW 1 ! t t 
may be called » I mdaed tirea 
mark, or to the left elt and ead 
MArK In the st 14 L 1di¢ It ( mn of 
tea jars one has to beco in ! thi the 
thread-mark, as i s really the cachet of 
the maker, each potter p thet da 
little ditferent bn cuttin ( SSE fron 
the wheel rhese Lie irs are Tut sn 
ed With lvory cove) wd at kept Ih bro 
cade ba S und JONES ( are ii led 
solely to hold the pows dl b used in 
the lea ceremonies uti Lantiquity ol 
two hundred and fi l even three 
hundred vears is claimed for them Phi 


. : 
glazes and colors seen in the Satsuma tea 


Jars are so ubilke Lli¢ 


kusuri previously deseribed that they 


might well form a tvpe by then ves 
Large jars of considerable intiquity are 
recognized as Satsuma by the J pane ex 


pert, and these are remarkably beautiful 





for the delicate mottling of their greenish 
brown glaze. In the group of figures 
marked Seto-kusuri Sa Wa see page 
517) a large jar of this description is 
shown in the central specimen; the two 
specimens upon either side of it, consist 


ing of a two gourd-shaped wine bot 


jar, } 
tles, and a fire pot, be long to the vari 


described as having a rich splash of 
’ 1 : 

overgiaze. The four tea jars in front 

represent the choicest forms of the typ 


ical Satsuma tea jar, and the bowl to 
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e right ha Clay wd giaze similar to 

lL ha n r seen b one specimen of 
ep isurid orated save DY Lhe SI 
ful trea 0 w@ OVere laze 

nted a ldgue example in t that 
weSIdeS A onderful splash of ne White 
vrla ( ere ( neted blu aves and 
thor ) S The bowl is lite, @lazed 

th CO ( id Sstrone \ erackled 
this has been allowed to disperse itself on 
portions OL tlie DO lL outside bul be lo 
this re s shes Ot a very thick eray 





lowing, “‘Satsuma Tsubogata Chawan 
\ el ‘ vy translated, means Satsuma 
l ped O 
is far ( ive examined types of 
> su H yn ! hich have remained 
nceontaminated Lhe yieht of foreien 
thuene l 1 in allt se types a Slow 
rut « deterioration mia traced 
Prom older to the ne er eX npies i 
oO l t only in the paste wa 
) i the form and decoration o 
thre sels 
| ! tvpe to be aese! bed we 
‘ ie to a na ¢ pottery Vil ih oi 
come world-renowned Tl ord Sa 
su Lis nearly aS famillar to us as Uti 
rd J ipan, al d this word has become 
familiarized to us not beeause of Satsu 


ma’s brilliant and heroie achievements In 


1 : 
the past, her grand part in the war ol 

{ r . },] . > 
restoration, oO her lamentable and tragn 
rebellion Withith recent vears, bul solely 


or a peculiar type of pottery or faience, 


Known as Satsuma, which Was simply in 
nitabl ts deli is ivory-colored glaze 
marvellous erazed, its delicate and ar 
tistic decoration in vitrifiable enamels and 

d, and the refinement which character 


ch good piece, tilled the collector's 
W hat 


collec 


» ) 1 
mind with wonder and delight. 
is called Satsuma enriched the 


museums or art 


mraded colossal Satsuma vases in pairs, 
rorg is with glitter and gold; COSLLY 
Oks, With tri imphs of the chromo-lithoge 
ra erss il depicted Virat was supposed 
to be different periods of this Satsuma 


ware Aside from the undeniable beauty 


of manv of these specimens, their value 


vas heightened by their supposed antiqui 
tv Vas old Satsuma’ always pome 
vears, however, elapsed before the miser 


able suspicion entered the 





more thoughtrul among collectors that 
Lhe Satsuma Which was continually ar 
I Ing ) Lhe Ship ad could not all be 
the genuine old pieces that the dealers 1th 
variably represented them to be Even 
is la is IS¢7 there i L public sale in 
London of old Satsuma’ from a private 


collection, and the ware was represented 


as iia ney been made DY royal CoTnmMmana 


for one of the popes just after Xavier's 
expedition to Japan n 1560! {t was 
about this time that the whole business 


Was exposed as a 2igantlice Swindle, and 


then became more widely known the fact 
that but little, comparatively speaking, o 
the genuine old Satsuma was In existence 
even in Japan, and furthermore that wen 
ine “‘old Satsuma’ was represented by 
Siha pieces, SUCH AS DOWIS, 1CenSe DOXEeS 
uid the like, and that the modest makers 
ot these gems did not deem it o Hnpo 

tance to Stamp or mark their names in 


anv way With what dismay we beheld 


our huge flower vases In pairs! Stamps 
und marks which in other pottery were 
so eaverly sougctit after were now found 
al defacements in our precious 
our old Satsuma was no 
old The dregs of humiliation were vet 
to be drained, when we learned that in 
’ + 


l is no 


‘old Satsun 
In the empire ol Japan might be ransack 
ed in vain to find the remotest parallel to 
the specimens with which unscrupulous 
dealers were victimizing their innocent 
purehasers 

While collectors the world over have 


been looking for some unquestionable ey 


idence as to what characterizes genuine 
old Satsuma, the experts have been equal 
ly in search of that evidence which should 
tell us when plain white erackled Satsu 
ma was first decorated with vitrifiable en 
amels and gold in the style known as 
Nishiki de, or brocade-painted This in 
quiry will lead us to understand the fea 
tures which distinguish genuine Satsuma 
Authorities tell us 
Korean potters were lrst 


from the fraudulent. 
that when the 
brought to Satsuma they made a common 


black glazed ware, the common ware of 


the people, which survives to-day in Korea 


and also the Mishima type, which was, of 


course, after Korean models 


W iite clay 
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s finally discovered at Kasada, not far 
i i X 


m Kagoshima, and then commenced 
making of white crackled Satsuma fa 
I) S was rare .\ evel de« rated 

i en aecorat | thie Gesign In mono 
\ s ©) Lie Sip ‘ DOSS rit l A 

e or brown under the glaze 
s plain te ware is made over 
) dred years ago there can be no 

( Sa BY Lore nh thie n Oo 

} Vilniece tf Osun ( ms to be 

ice Where this ware was lirst made 

WW ive indebted, as we have already 
to one of the former attaches of the 

1 legation in Japan, Ernest Satow 

. for the first reliable information re 
om Line advent and we of Kore in 

ers Satsuma 

Mr. Satow mothe urticle ilready al 
to, tells us that lor Liter CUlne plain 
Satsuma Was made two Korean 
ose names are given, were sent 
} Prine of Satsuma to Kioto in the 
r part of the eighteenth century 
men were sent expressly to learn 

i t of Nishiki de. or brocade pamtling 
racing of course, the use of colors in 
fiable enamels and the applicat on of 
l—an art in which Kioto potters ex 
ed Kioto potters at that time, and 
ed hundred y is) be re, had be Ih 
niliar with these arts through the fa 


sus works of Ninsei, with whom it lad 
»bably originated It was no new event 
potters to visit Kioto to learn the meth 
of decoration, and the history of the 
ter’s art in Japan abounds in allusions 
only to potters going to this art capi 
» learn the secrets of their trade, but 


counts are frequent v given of Kioto 


ters being called to neighboring and 


int provinces to establish new potter 


At about 
' ' 


time the two Korean potters vere sent 


or to improve upon the old 


» Kioto, a Satsuma prince had _ visited 


Dohachi's pottery and had ordered from 


n specimens of his art, and Ninagawa 
formed me that it as to Dohachi, a 
<ivomidsu potter of Kioto, that the Ko 
in potters were sent for instruction 
f f 


lohachi was fond of a peculiar kind of 


iusie called horagi, wihieh is sung with 


e assistance of a large Triton shell act 
* WW i ref if i c t i 
f we 1 ‘ or J in— 





Ing as a resonator to the voies In return 
for the int ition i ir ) Dolhiuac 
the P or Sa na nt l sa pre 
sent a lara ind | irl L Siie 
mounted im si e) [t i l S incident 
Lhat ied Dol chi to s to i stump on 
some Ol po ! I S no i 
lriton shell 
If these statements are correc ind 
there seems no good to doubt them 
then the rst N 1pae Satsuma hot 
over ninety vears old. Captain F. Brin 
tor of the Japan 


t 
Line rs brocade pa t ma ma dates 
bac nea V two hundred and itv vears 
avo No wthnorities are quoted tor this 
vi ind the eaut manner in which 
he deals with t subjeet would seem to 
imply a doubt in sown mind as to the 
reliability of his information Tnoimy last 


visit to Japan | made the most earnest 


and patient nquiries among Japanese ex 
perts, and the result of their concurrent 
testimony s the conclusion that Nishiki 
de Satsum s not over ninety vears old. 


Among the experts consulted | may men 
tion Mr. Yamadaka, director of the Na 
tional Museum of Tokio Mr. Shioda, an 
other authority Ninagawa Noritane, the 


famous antiquarian, and author of the 
most reliable history of Japanese potter, 


Mr. Riochi Kohistu, a noted antiquarian 


and government expert—all of whom ex 
pressed the opinion that Nishiki de Sat 
suma was not over one hundred years 
old 

For the sake of brevity we shall now 


use the simple term Satsuma as common 


ly understoc vd i 





» mean the white erackled 
faience, whether plain or decorated Un 
decorated Satsuma is called Mugi Satsu 
Ma, wuge meaning plain, unig ed The 
crazed or crackled ware is called Hibi Sat 
suma Pieces of Mugi or plain crackled 


Satsuma of great age are often met with 


which the Japanese profess to recognize 
as having been made at Chosa, in Osumi 
At all events, these old bowls have often 
been decorated within recent vears, r¢ 
fired, and then sold as ancient Satsuma 
and this has led to grave misconcep 
tions among collectors, and has given 
weight to the positive assertions of native 
dealers (whose testimony in nearly every 
case must be taken with great caution) as 


to the antiquity of their specimens The 


decoration of old bowls of all kinds has 
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not only led to an infinite amount of mis 
inderstanding by the foreign collector 
it has resulted in the utter ruin of many 
Valuadie specimens W ith the increasing 


] ‘ j 
ivel to Japan, and the consequent inilux 


© ¢ I >ii I t ‘ i onderitual mcrease 
yric-a-brac shops has taken place in the 

( ports fhe vulgar taste of the on 
dinary curio hunter demanded pretentious 


raudy colors, associated 


intiquityv, and this 


nanulactlure un did the native 
dealer expose for sale the beautiful old 
wares of $s cou tiie potlery simple 
ana nprelentious, vel beautil il for its 
grracelul Shape ind delicious glaze The 
rie and relinement of simplicity could 
not ve appreciated by the outside barba 
rian | exposure of such treasures was 
like flinging pearls before swine, and so 
the pearts ere daubed and bedizened 
Thus it came to pass that ten years ago 


Live repul ible dealers of Paris and London 


ere deceived by the bowls and vases ¢al 
ed old spalsula W ich were aecorated 
ith figures in relief, intricate grottoes, 
(l rons, lace-wol and everything horrid 
il rbarous fromaJapanes stand-point 


as for old Sat 


As the universal demand 


ima oF this hideous variety, thes ipply Ol 
plain Satsuma bowls for decoration 1m 
mediately ran short, and pieces of Awata, 
Kioto, which had some remote resemblance 


to Satsuma in color and glaze, were sub 


mitted to the same treatment of staining 
and decoration If any collector Is curl 
ous in regard to the truth of this matte 
et him first familiarize himself with the 


stamps ol Kinkozan, Kenzan, Taizan, Gio 
zan, lwakurazan, and other potters of the 


Awat 


ottne 


i district, Kioto, and an examination 


| +4 fc 
DOLLOTIS O 


is Specimens ot old Sat 


ima will most like ly reveal some one ol 


these Stamps KXven the stamp of Ninsei 
may ofte Ih be ae tected on some of these 


pieces; but these 


are in every case fraudu- 
To desecrate a genuine Ninsei 


, ‘ 
lent uNinsel 


In this way would be as absurd as alte ripe 


a hundred-dollar note into a one-dollar 


note 
The 


unabated, and old bowls of all kinds hay 


hunger for old Satsuma continuing 


ing been exhausted, Satsuma clay was 
brought in junks to the north, and potters 
of Kioto, Osaka, Ota (near Yokohama), 
and Tokio began in right earnest to turn 


out prodigious vases in pairs, extraordina 


ry figures of mythical animals, Buddhist 
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Saints, and the ike 


A white clay having 


been found near Okayama, in Buzen, a 
large number of Satsuma potters wer 
brought to his place, and residents of 
Tokio may remember that an agency for 
this ware was opened near Tsukiji | 
laze was coarsely crackled, and the pas 
is so soft and porous that the sl t 
touch of ink led to its immediate absor 


tion, and sequent cloudy spread oi ¢ 
or below 

At Shiba, in Tokio, a small Satsuma 
oven has been for a long time in f 
blast, and the potters complacently vO 
on in their work of staining and ave 


thei pireces to make them look old. with 


out the slightest reserve at the presence 
of strange The Satsuma potters have 
continued to make a vast amount of fa 
ienee for their own use, such as wine 


bottles teacups teapots, and the iike 


These are usually employed mall 


undeco 


rated Torm by the natives, though a @ 


Pees 


deal is shipped to Kioto and Tokio for 


decoration, and then sent back to Satsun 
[ sa 
pret 
tily decorated, and evid ntly for home use 


each piece marked, with Kana characters 


again for sale among the people 


at Kagoshima cups and te apols very 
is extraordinary, however, to find 
‘Satsuma 

Satsuma was not behindhand in meet 
ing the foreign demand for novelties and 
enormities, and soon the 


of 


eet 


concentrated en 
a number of fact as unable 
the 


Antique Imperial Satsuma,” as one deal 


ere y ries W 
to demand for old Satsuma, o1 


er ridiculously ealled it. Mr. Satow, who 
visited the Satsuma factories, in thie 
article already referred to, that in one 


SAVS, 


fas 
tory ** two artists were employed in mod 
Dharma 


and 


elling figures of Kuwanon and 
the 


cviven to Buddhist personages, and toes all 


with conventional face robes 


A third was engaged 
pos 
ture, intended to be two and a half Jap 
\s 
an indication of the slovenly way in whicli 
these 


** Most of these figures are modelled from 


of the same length. 


upon a tiger sitting up in a eat-like 
anese feet in height when finished 

objects were made, Mr. Satow says 
drawings in India-ink, but the colored de 


Atan 


other factory in Satsuma Mr. Satow says 


signs are laid on from memory 


he found them making inferior blue and 
white ware and highly gaudy erackl 
At 


workman 


Tamawoyama, Satsuma, he found a 
‘engaged in modelling a statu 


ette of Christ, after a sentimental wood-cut 





OLD 


Chris 


pied the 


ligious pe riodical called the 
He had co 


h considerable 


Observer face 


beard wit 
draped the body and 
f a Buddhist priest 


might Satsuma h 
other cause than tl 


\ dtustries 


tive 
‘etricious stuff, made 
yreigner, finds its 
_E trope } 

Old 


vay to this country and 


Imper al 
Buddhist te 


means of any untat 


Sats 
loot from 


deed by 


some mple,’ 
roma 


inimat 


and victimize 


> f 
I OSSeSSOrS O 


pieces OT Satsuma 


’ 


nuseu deposit 


1 1 } 
Ole \ i I é Y V ed 


from some recelLy 


as presents a8) » covernment 


rose empilov he 


Is ho 
J ipanest offi 


ted 


example of 


rion, for while 
would have been only too deligh 
ve prese ntead some wae rd 


J i} 


) ? 
raudy and violent su 


art, they knew too well that 


anese 


ted best the aver 


foreigner, and so ordered from the 


objects 


Yo rOhnamMa 


‘xportation, and conse 


-A-brae shops in 
made « xpressly for ¢ 
the foreigner 


be 


ntly more sure to pie 


moment 


qu 


cist 


| would not for a misunder 


stood as saving that all this material is of 
EL hy 


many ot the 


of the 


} ry 
or even bad OD TEC S 


fensive 


ire very beautiful, and some vases 


1 } 


though 


t 
oO 


ire triumphs of the decorator’s art 


the 


and firing; 


ften defects 


indeed 


SHOWS 


the pottery oO 
mperfect the 
decoration is often 
defects For d 


in rooms glaring with gilt and 


potting 
profuse us d fo conceal 


{ » 
Lhes 


ecorative pt 


irposes 


mirrors, 
bright frescoes and rich carpets, many of 
‘ts I 


wish, however, to warn purech isers against 


these objects form fitting adj ni 
buying Satsuma because it is represented 
ne Y “ore t) 
the 
of al 
reat hict , 7 } r 
vate history of the object 
1 


wm 
the 
claims made 
and 


y uninfluenced by 


as old or even genui 
to by 
matter, Irrespective 
to 


be governed r tastes In 


as 
the pri 


above all, to be entire 


auctioneers’ catalogues Furthermore, I 
vould temper the feelings of disgust and 
chagrin which will come over many 
vhen they discover the frauds they have 
sheltered, that 


within ten years everybody shared 


by assuring them up to 


this 


ignorance Even those who claimed the 


SATSUMA 


right to speak authoritati 


t were 


vely on the sul 
deceived 
Let us now tun 


satsuma, and 


i and 
Indeed, no 
id effective 


face than 


the crac a Le hich characterizes so 


many forms of . , \ In the 
rht of this uli seems 


lt 
compre n » th: >» Ene hh potter 


not arrived at that state when a 


has 
, } 
crazed icKied § seems desira 


or er 
] 

alwavs . MN? 
airway rie 
Kne 


aze W >< 


It has 
rle with the 
and 


pansion were the same ino 


ble. 


‘easing 
strugeg “to secure 
a paste g efficients of ex 
her words, to 
the 
Janvier, in 

d Practical Ke 
“It is difficult 
that 
months or 


W hat 


er 


secure a condition of things in which 


glaze should not ‘craze 
his excellent work ent 

ramics for Students, say 
lo make a rood glaze, : ne 


seems 


good at first may crack after 


even vears have « lapse a’’! 
} pe 


he 
vlile still hot 


must 


think of who de 


tne Japanese tt 
liberately opens his oven 
and permits a cold blast of air to enter 


for the express purpose of 
W hil 


sought roughened paper 


‘crazing’ his 


} . . 
productions our artists have 


and coarse can 
their work 


vas to enhance the effect of 


the pottery decorator of Jap un has equal 
realized that a ro ich or crackled sur 
pr 


tions for decorative 


ly 
cond 
We are ce} 


tainly indebted to the better art instincts 


face gives him cisely the best 


effects 
of the Japanese for one of the many 


charms that their pottery possesses, and 


that is the crackled surface, which, brill 


lant in itself, forms one of the most per 


fect surfaces for decoration The early 
Awata of Kioto were often remarkable ex 
amples of the potter's and decorator’s skill 
but the Nishiki de Satsuma was superior 
The had a 
lidity and an enduring quality about them 
that Each 


good piece was a gem in itself 


in every respect. pieces SO 


the Awata never possessed 


It is well to understand the conditions 


under which this faienece (or rather the 


best examples of it) was made—conditions 
under which pottery in other parts of the 
empire also attained a high degree of ey 

ceiience, The potters, instead of be Ing a 


set of ignorant and inartistic workmen, 
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cor tL to earh oO thei ( pa 

no ambit eyond the mak 

ofa certain number o: pleces each day 
piece hich. if or oyna \ ood in torm 
id | er ¢ Inclive qua es DY 
mo l ) ! re tnecries ola 
street \ 1 ) constant ulte 

‘ ) nn disguised and uninte g 

‘ ( 0 Lhe ¢ ra observant and 
a ! I ( le not o © ip 

‘ t r al t ork, but of Going it 
| ere a | not only observed 

ibure uu ready to avall them 

ves Ol i Od DD nich ills ered 
their purpose These men were unde 

patronage, or rather in the service, of 
some Daimio or other exalted personage 
Questions of ce ch under all circum 
star Ss were too ilvar to consider, nev 
er entered into the matte: [It was sufl 
cient reward for the potter to merit the 
approval OF his maste. 

In many eases the Daimio had built in 
his own grounds an oven and all the ap 
pliances for making pottery Distinguish 
ed potters were often invited from remote 
provinces to occupy these premises, and 
the Daimio did not deem it beneath his 
dignity to « eriment with the fascina 
ing ork, and’ Il may add parenthetical 
yv that the work of these men and of oth 
e! nbitiou umateurs forms the distract 

ey miseries of the keramu ident The 
pole ad ac Ss to the ar treasures of 

is master, and often got his motive from 
ome famous sereen or kakemono 

The Nishiki de Satsuma was a ware 
iltogether too expensive to come mto 
veneral use much of it was made either 
for the immediate use of the Daimio or 
other high personags or to form pr 

ents to men of exalted rank Plain 

te Satsuma was doubtless made for 
neral use »y constant use 1t became 
chly Lnouch lig LiV ¢ olored, and one 
at all familiar ith the first coloring of 
a meerschaum may form some idea of 
a bit of old Satsuma; and havit used 
this comparison, 1b may be earried still 
further by adding that artificially color 
ed or stained Satsuma recalls the appear 
unce of a spurious or cheap meerschaum ; 
ndeed, the simile may be completed by 


iting that a good deal of pride is taken 
n the gradual coloring of a bit of Satsuma 
Vv constant use and a& peculiar yellow 


1 the glaze 


cloth is kept at hand to polisi 


from time to time, very much as a smoker 


polishes his pipe 
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Other provinces have at various times 
produced wares after the style of Nishiki 
de Satsuma mpace wil pern on i 
Passing reference to some Oo! Live hore 

rominel oO the st he erence nas al 
ready een made to the pla vhit 
crackie oO Buzen An essay of w 
O Laz dl nd brocade painted ware Vas 
made in Idsumi a number of years ago 
but no success attended this venture 
Lie are p ssessed hone of the Cron pou Ls 
of either Satsuma or Awata The el: 
Was ne enough, but soft and of poor 
color, and the dull-lustred glaze was 
( ilky white, and coarsely and uneven| 
erackled Dr. Mimpei, of Awaji, some 
SIXLY ve vears ago, made a licht crackled 
faienes with strong and bright- colored 
decoration in enamels and gold W hile 

t bore some resemblance to Satsuma, it 
cou d not be confo 1! ded with it (Good 
preces ere superior to the Awata of tha 
aale 

The group on page 518 contains exan 


satsuma, 
itre 
Ni 


ples o various ages of Nishiki de 
The hexagonal bowl nearly in the cer 


group is from the collection of 


Ol tht 

nagawa Noritane, and is the specimen | 
red in his work (Part VIL., Fig. 29), and 
was believed by Ninagawa to date bac 
to near the beginning of this century lt 
is thick and heavy, and has a delicio 


from use and age 


arm coloring 
decoration, though fine ly painted, is not 
specially good. The bowl bottom up 
ward is also from Ninagawa’s collection, 


and w is Supposed DY him to be somewhat 
older than the other. The decoration is 
very rich, and the glaze is remarkable for 
the fineness and evenness of its crackle 
The te-buro, or hand furnace, as well as 


the bowl to the left, and the teapot and 


he rigt 


t, are excellent specimens 


atsuma. The bowl in front and 


to the right is a remarkably beautiful ex 
ample of the last of the genuine Satsuma, 
The little koro, or incense burner, in front, 
the 


its surface is 


interesting 


‘liest decorated 


Is as representing very 


Satsuma: 
quite glossy, and the crackle can only be 
t} 
specimen is figured in an unlettered a1 
ished plate f 
was destined, with others, to form anothe 
In Ninaga 
wa's specimen a perforated lop Is SuOWN 
In this 
specimen the legs are preserved, but the 


detected by the aid of a lens A similat 


unpubl 


rawas, Which 





of Nin: 
part of his celebrated work. 
but the legs are broken away. 


top is wanting. 











OLD 








er of varieties of the 





numil 


{ e crackled Satsuma which canno re 





these variet S Was mii wwout It\ \ 
\ ars ago ata I we called l'a ho, he 
Kaos! na T if Wil was i pe l il 
ara i satsuma ») ratine COArSt 
ize, t igh uneven crackle The deco 
i ) \ S ide) Zt In rit piu ind 
son ( Lhe pieces bore the mark Satsu 
t (Satsu mace The group on page 519 
shows examples of this ware The covered 
vwl to the left has the mark Satsu sei 
e curious utensil in the Shape ofa cer 
nonial head-dress is a remarkable exam 
le of this ware Another, of the cheap 
t >and coarser Wi ite crackle Wares made 
xr” common use, was roughly decorated in 
rown under the glaze, reminding one in 


ypearance of Shino ware, Ow 
There are other tvpes of Satsuma which 


lay have a curious interest to the collect 





x, and in which the finer specimens show 
erit \ tv pe called Same patsuma (see 

page 52 has the glaze broken up into 

ninute The entire surface is 
ely resembling 1n appear 

mee shark-skin, from whi its name 

Sanve pronouneed as two svllables). is 
rivet rhis war IS ISUALL\ 1d) Lae 
ipe o covered Jars it 1s hard | 

in color a warm light grav, Showll 





the base a verv light brick red 


nge The granulations at the base are 
ery fine, increasing in coarseness toward 
e top Specimens usually have the 


n the bottom 


stamp Yoshi-he lipressed ¢ 


Pottery with the granulated glaze | 
een made in a number of other prov 
nees It may be seen in certain old Ke 
ratsu bowls Tamba Owarl, and eve li | Va 
h, have known the secret 


} 


behave in this curi 


ki, in the no 
causing the glaze to 


OuUS Way. The specimen illustrated is ex 


cellent, with an age of about sixtv vears. 


Another type of Satsuma, known as 


Betsu Kafu, was formerly made in Satsu 
ma In this ware an attempt was made 
t } 


» imitate tortoise-shell by using a bright 


vellow g@laze, and disposing upon it ni 


regular patches of dark brown Accord 
ne to Mr. Satow, large quantities wer 
shipped to the Nagasaki markets Its 
manufacture ceased twenty years ago. It 


mo 
was a cheap ware, and had no special 


merit from an artistic stand point, and 


vet the older specimens, in which minute 


flecks of green were seen, were not with 





SATSUMA 





out some merit A specimen of the old 


form mb mv ecoliection Hie LnS Wwe 


bears the impressed mark Yoshi hea 


is made a Tsubo. i ILiiin recent vea 


That different types of Satsuma : 












iivect comparison with it shows marked 
ditfers ices 
rhe three pieces of the oup on pace 

20 are unique in t \ epre 

sent specimens In n collection, and two 
oO them are Live Ol specimens | have 
ever seen of their types Phe rourd-shaped 
sake bottle recalis the clay md giaze ol 
the meher forms of gray Mishima already 
deseribed The design, however, instead 
of being incised, is painted on thickly 

It is rudely potted, the upper and lower 
parts showing a Sharp shoulder at the 
line of junction, while in the other forms 
ot go ird-shaped wine bottles the line of 
junction is scarcely discernible It has 
the impressed stamp of Hoju on the bot 
tom The middle piece, a covered vessel 
in the form of a temple drum, is some 

what remarkable in color, the body of the 
drum being a warm greenish-gray, the 
top of alcgoit grav, and the cock, which 
forms the handle, having a brown Seto 
vlaze. The wood graining is incised It 


nd 
rs 


ure 


made at the same pottery is seen in the 


fact that the stamp Yoshi-he oceurs 


Same Satsuma, Mishima Satsuma, a 


in 
nd 


Seto-kusurt Satsuma, while the stamp 


Hoju is found on specimens of Mishi 
and Seto-kusuri already figured in t 
vell as on the wine bottle w 


arlicie, as 


white engobe decoration just described 


ma 
His 


ith 


One of the creat diticulties encounter 


ed by a student of Japanese pottery ari 


from the practice ot certa 


potters 


ses 


to 


make totally different types of ware, and 


for this reason the best Japanese author 


tions As an example of this, Nin: 


ficured a bowl in the third part of his 
| 
mous work as Idsumi ware, but wh 


re 


afterward proved to have been made 





ities are often misled in their identifica 


fa 
ich 


by 


Kinkozan, of Kioto Not only do potters 


essay different types of ware, but of 


have a set of marks and stamps equ 
contusing In me specimens the } 


¢ 


ter will use his own name, in other 


ten 


aiiy 


portion of his name, or the first syllables 


of two or more names in combinati 
In another lot he will use his nom 
plume, or the name of the village, or 


poetic name of his house or garden 


on 
de 

the 

For 





a aoa 
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these reasons thie Japanese expr rt depends 
ain t entirely on the characters derived 
fre the paste, me er glaze nor decora 
ion be relled upon 

One must become familiar with the dif 
ferent earths used in the making Of 
‘ourse a tan larity with the stamps and 
mark essential, but these are often 
counterfeited Particularly are those 
counterfeited which are in great demand 
by foreigners The principle of the 
counterfeiter in altering a note of low 
denomination into one of a higher figure 

seen the | dulent attempts to cause 


nferior wares to appear by stamp and 
general appearance for something better 


rhe reverse is, of course never attempted 


>see a bit of Satsuma of 
Banko, for example, and 


any LN pe Tarik d 
> vare has been made in imita 


tion of Sunkoroko Satsuma and Mishima 
Satsuma.as wel as in imitation of the pro 


ductions of other provinces, yet in every 


ease the stamp Banko may be found im 
pressed on the wares. Imitations and 
counterfeits were common, however, in 
Japan long before foreigners exerted any 
intl nee in that country (ne may see 


mitation Ninsei a hundred years old, and 
even ol ier 

The Japanese recognize two forms of 
imitation one ealled Gizo, which is a 
fraudulent imitation, and when discover 
ed by the Japanese instantly condemned; 
the other called Mozo,an honorable imita 


tion, to which the maker always affixes his 


nani Mokubei,of Kioto,eighty years ago 
made fraudulent imitations of Chinese 
ware, and was reproved for it in books 
of that period Shuntai, of Owari, made 


honorable imitations of Korean Mishima, 

and aflixed his stamp to every specimen. 

These clever imitations are much admired 

by the Japanese At the present time a 

great many fraudulent imitations of Asahi 
; 


and Ninsei are disp] 


bric-’-brace shops During my last visit 


ived in the Japanese 


to Japan I made a special hunt for the 
origin of these counterfeits, and finally 
traced them all to the house of Zoroko, a 
Kiyomidsu potter in Kioto. The man 


showed me in the most unblushing man 


ner the counterfeit stamps he used in his 
vork, and seemed to have no compuncetion 
n regard to the matter. I may add that 


one at all familiar with pottery could not 


¢ 


for a moment be deceived by his fraudu 


lent work 
We have said that the Japanese rely 


mainly on the clay for the identification 
of pottery, and this is the method of 
Brongniart: but what are we to do when 
pott ry has to be identified in whieh the 
clay was brouglit from one province to be 
perhaps, mixed with clay from another 
province and to be fabricated decorated 
and glazed somewhere else ‘ And ye 

pieces of this nature are among the puzzle . 
which a collector has to contend with 
Among the Japanese it is customary to 
mark upon the box containing the spec 


tha ¢ 


men tl name of the piece, possibly Lhe 


vear in which it was made,and often the 
name of the original owner, who might 
have been a master of the tea ceremonies 
or some high official Within the box 
are often neatly folded bits of paper, and 
these are endorsements from Japanese ex 
perts as to the genuineness of the speci 
men 

Through the vicissitudes of time the 
specimen gets broken, lost, stolen, or de 
liberately sold from the box; at all events 
the specimen disappears; but, if in’ the 
hands of a dealer, the box with all its en 
dorsements is still saved, and another spe 
cimen fills the void The colleetor there 
fore must be prepared to withstand not 
only the allurements of the dealer, but 
those of the certificates also, and let the 
specimen stand on its own merit. 

Frauds and fraudulent dealers are quit 
as common in Japan as in other parts of 
the world, and infinitely more cunning 
Even the experts are misled in this way 
at least it is charity to suppose that Ni 
nagawa was in the following ease. The 
shallow tea bowl shown in: the last group, 
turned bottom up, came trom Ninagawa 
with the definite statement that some 
ighty vears ago a Kioto maker was or 


dered to Satsuma to make for the prince 
bowls after the style of Kivomidsu, and 
these were to be used for presents. Now 

it is possible that some Satsuma official 
while in Kioto may have ordered bowls to 
take back with him for presents, and the 
box containing such specimen may have 
been marked accordingly, but this bow] 

though now having no mark or stamp, 
shows plainly the evidences of its efface 

ment, and was positively made by the se« 

ond generation of Rokubei, perhaps sixty 
or seventy years ago, and as the Rokubeis 
have no record of their predecessors’ hav 
ing gone to Satsuma, we are forced to be- 
lieve that in this case at least Ninagawa 
was mistaken 
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In conclusion, I may Say that if this ut \ hat I hav: ritten \ been «ae 
paper will aid collectors in recognizing complished I may. add that with the ex 
the true Trom the false in Satsuma, and ee ption of the Korea vl, the material 

furthermore it will induce amateurs” to illustrate this ] s been drawn 
oO chase such Objects In Satsuma as) from my own colle Lhe engravings 
suit their individual tastes, and not be are from negatives prepared by David 
caus e specimens are said to be gen Mason Little, Esq., and are gems of pho 
line or old, then all that has been aimed tographie art 

AT BYRAMS 
BY LUCY LILI 

[ was a vi lage that looked as if il had red arove on, sio vy enou i » cast a 
| drifted on in an aimless way until it~) very long look backward at the neat two 
had at last econeluded to settle down, tired storied cottage wii With its garden 


of the effort to make anything of itself 
There were some stores, a town-hall, a 
tavern devoted chiefly to the quarrymen 


, e / 
gli most imposing of all, the 


well enough worked, and 





t was said, but certainly not 
wading to the social foree of the town 

Byrams seemed to lead from no place 
Oo nowher The railroad station was 
seven miles distant; the post othee was 
ypen once a week. Most of the better part 
of the community took a weekly edition 
yf SOMME wily paper, where rv thie \ learned 
of startling events, and were excite d over 
them, many days after the outer world’s 
surprise had subsided. 

It was customary to placard any an 
nouncement for the publie good on the 


e town-hall. A man named 


door of t! 


1 Hopkins wrote such announces 
nents, but usually spoiled their flavor by 
telling every one what was coming 

On a certain mild summer's evening 
Jered drew rein before Deacon Tall’s door 
and waited for some one to become aware 
of his presence, 

rhe door soon opened, and M rs. Tall’s 
caunt figure and worn face were visible 
it as how Rita might like to 
know there's to be a con-cert here t’-mon 
row night,” Jered said, slowly He sat 
still in his wagon, chewing the end of a 
straw,and waited 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Tall, after a long 
pause, ** II] tell her.” 

** Do,” said Jered 

He was about to drive on, when Mi 
Tall said D’you happen to know wheth 
er Sam B ow got his hay in 

‘Well, Idon’t,” said Jered. ** Kin ask 

if you like.”’ 


‘Oh, I just thought if you knew,” she 


answered; and as she closed the door. Je 


sloping down to the river. was Byraims 


one architectural pride 


He had not driven far before a clear 


young voice called to mnoand agirls fig 
ure appeared above the garden beds, run 
ning toward him. Jered stopped at once 
ind into his fair young face a color likea 


child’s came and CLC pt ned 
The girl who was running toward him 


was very pretty—tall and graceful and 


vigorously made Her color, if white, was 
healthful, and her gray eyes had the span 


kle of content as well vouth in them 
In Jered’s eyes every thread and hue 

of the girl’s rich dark auburn hair, every 

soft glanee of her gray eves or curve of 


her sweet lips, was divinely beautiful 
we ‘ed, the girl 


sau coming up to the 

edge of the wagon vhat is it to be ?” 
Why, a con -cert said Jered, not 

quite able to bear Rita’s steady glance 


** Here ‘tis,’ he said, treas ibly producing 


from his wagon the announcement he had 
written ** Goin’ to be in the hall The 


gentlemen ordered it 
Rita caught eagerly at the paper, and 


‘ead as follows 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERT TROUPE 


rill give an aes t at the Town-Hall of 
By mis Tuesday ¢ J y ith 


uK FF WING I W rPEAt 
s AN \ ( se KELLOGG 
T ‘ STERI G 
TEN Rif 
i I ‘ 
4 orl ’ ] in opera 
i 
D g tl itermission Sig RB v dance 
far ‘ Miss ] d'4 favor 
e& ¢ ny wi ! recitation 
TICKETS (lo be / t} lay afternoon 









} 
& 
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R ad bre es 
\\ ‘ Ho ns e said, lo 
n | int to kno 
\ uid Jered, slowly tal o bie 
do ent Ves s to r 
m-cert 
Wi ou " Rita, still in 
Giood-1 t, Jered 
| 1 drove o and R 
ilk r ) e |} ISé ) 1 thought 
HH )) { iv Live 
i ( i the best cup oard 
rt ! I hn company that evel 
Did l i? exciain { Rita 
Ane l l 7amous neers 
Only ft | kno because Lizzie 
Wa t 1 at the Jubilee 


ums | i ) ron out 
\) B ns did t 1 out, early in the 
La to read the announcement; next, to 
discuss it, an¢ nally to apply at the hall 
{ | Talls or course, were 
na R ta uid sne wou d co down 
nd buy their tickets. It was unusually 
im ie orl dressed herself in her 
coolest muslins, wearing an old-fashion 
ad hits » bonnet, from which, how 
‘ver, her face |] ced forth lovelier, pret 
tier than ever, the little waves of chest 


iut hair on her forehead contrasting w 


the wl raw, andthe ribbons tied under 
er chin suiting her type perfectly rhis 
is the picture vhich suddenly framed 
lf in the window of the box office, be 
und whi Signor Brignoli was selling 


fair-haired, rather sun 


fellow about twenty-five 


i face in ich so many elements 
; seemed mingled that fun or reflection 
ollow each other quickly. His 
adress Was rt of vachting costume the 
tetas ere ra rcearefully finished He 
ve on one hand a ring with a crest and 
notto t into the stone 
Never had Rita’s eyes beheld any crea 
ive so fascinating It was with difficulty 
it s de her purchase, but at last 
e tickets were in her hand, and with a 
oy ( she hurried out and tow 
= br noli watched the little oO 
: ive for an instant; then he turned his 
: ead toward a young man who, seated 
mn a table is tuning a guitar 
Bret,’ he said, quietly, ‘‘did you see 
: that 2?” 
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What Bret 

Well. about 
held Look 
‘What! 


‘lambered up on the table 


ruitar down 


IT ever 


put his 
the loveliest oir 
out of the window 
in Byrams!” exclaimed Bret as 
and eraned 
very long neck 


Why 


Could I ask her to remair 


‘By Jove she’s rone! 


| 
didn t you teil me 


qUuicnt l 


and be in 


Stantan SIV photographed the tenon 
quired Til tell vou what | did do 
| ive her a front seat.” 


Bret smiled and returned to his guitar 


‘arerully pieking 


upon Which he was ¢ ha 
out an accompaniment to ‘* Marching 
4] : 


rough Georgia 


When Rita was ne irly home, some one 


called to her and she t irned to recognize 


Jered’s face and tigure Jered was con 
sidered in Byrams very ‘ well-favored 
and so he was in regard to his personal 


What a little 


appearance more system 
atic tailoring and a more complete ease 
of manner would have done it is hard to 
sav, but he was tall and well made, and 
had a fine fair countenance, with gentle 
eves and a determined chin. Whenever 


Rita thought about him at all, it Was quite 
admiring|y 
‘Rita he 


there isn’t accommodation at the 





said, joining her, **seems 


tavern 


¢ 


for the con-ecert folks, and so one or two 
of us hev been discussing sorter askin 


em around 
Rita’s pink color came swiftly 


‘What a 


wavs think of the kind 


ide a, Jere d } 


or od You al 
things,” the girl 
cheerfully. I’m sure it ‘Il be all 


Aunt 


Salad, 


ri¢ht. would like to have one of 


them 
that the 


couldn't 


‘Seems, continued Jered 


ladies was took sick, so they 


come, but the gents promise to make up 
for it 
“Oh 


[am sure they will!” responded 


Rita Let me see. I guess I']l get you 


o take a note at once to one of them, or 
perhaps they migh “s 


t : 
hour Rita had pe rsuaded her 


roaway 
In half an 
aunt into writing an invitation to Signor 
Brignoli 
“We might 


we'll 


Rita, 
earry 


as well say,” said 


take him home in the 


a And to this also the good-humored 


Mrs. Tall 


Boy ha 


was brought to consent. 
Bret to the 
bers of the International Concert Troupe, 


: 
remarked mem 


who were seated at dusk in the town 
hall—** boys, we're in for about the best 
yet. We are bidden to share the hospi- 














AT 


talitv of Byrams homes I am to be fed 
id lodgved at one \bijah Greene's; our 
basso vonder at the home of the hoera 


Jered Hopkins 


and ready penman 


phe 
ir barvtone-tenor at one Mrs. Tall’s and 
-ubinstein is to gather himself together 
Mrs. Browne's When shall we have 
wo Cl 
| It OUP ( mu d have ooked in pon 
( arious hosts and hostesses at that 
oment, they ce ld hardly have failed to 
el complimented, perhaps touched; for 
en und every one was busy on prepara 
ms for their famous guests 
Rita had fairly scorched her cheeks 


ik he eakes and pies Mrs Tall had 


wonderful d made of 


Sil 


t the fr 
seats were the 
W hen tl 


iO nm 


pres n 
rtifving lig 
held up on trestles has 


ired from the undertaker 


vubinsteln Was presentiv crashing away 

pon it popular airs, to which the audi 
] 1 

( ( » speed iv beat a response 


Then appeared Carl Formes, who, in 


> 
mace ot >} 


ignoli, did a wonderful clog, 


l sang some excellent negro melodies, 
Rubinstein, who was a slim, tall 
voung fellow of about t venty, played a 

The 
atter 


iat Signor Brignoli bore 


nuine plantation accompaniment 
idience were enraptured, but all 
ird declared tl 


off Lune 


If that careless person could be said to 


palm 


blush, he did so as he met the sweet raze 


of the deacon’s niece, and saw admiring 

trustfulness and purity in her glance 

But I think perhaps it helped him in the 
a ] } es 

iv he sang such ballads as A warrior 

bold.” ** Phyllis is my only love,” and 

Bid me to live.” Certainly Signor 


Brignoli’s friends had never before heard 
thie 


1] 
tenor do SO Well 


a bit the 


to some 


ir favorite 

He had 

some one W hispe re d 
he s} 

ta, sitting with her h: 


not air of a foreigner, 
one else, and 


{ » 
Lil 


mw well 
Ri 
almost 


dilated, now @lis 


spok languace 


nds clasp d with 


her 


painful intensity, eves now 


tening with unshed tears, 





it seemed as if a whole world had opened 





her—a strange, tremulous, uncer 


before 






tain 





world that set her pulses throbbing, 
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her little young heart beating, fillin her 
vith a curious conse isness of herself 
just as though tl eat singer was sing 
ing only to li And truth to tell, he was 
angry as he fe i self tor doing it 
hie Was SINGING JUSL LO That one listens 
Tha i Sit a) OoOVvel 1 t i 1 t { it 
given and respond » and Byrams 
uriv ex wusted V exe ( ta }OV 
poured out into the summer night hie 
moon and the stars were having a uli 
time of for once the du dreary coun 
trv was transformed When Sienor Bri 
onolicame out nquiring for De er Fall's 
earry-all, he wondered t is the in 
toxication of his own senses or a reality 
Which made that ugiv country loo sO 
beautifu And ther was the deacon 
amliably waiting for | wuest, the eu 
tains of his carry-all rolled up, a ood of 
moonlight pouring in beneath the dark 
top, and showing him Rita’s faee 
This is too much to ask of you,” he 
said, politely lifting his hat But Rita's 
fl ency had Crore Tl eavirl is Wi ( iS 
marble, and Sitting very stil: but en 
the signore took his place just at her back 
DY the deacon on the Tront seat, it almost 


he COULd feel 


Seele d as lil 


yas a strange drive for 


the familiar objects looked oddly to her 
] 


{ 
ened 


bright 


ed dull to her 


nothing 


As thev 


beautified seom 


any ionger LUSS 


ed over the Ittle bridge she wonde red 
why she had ever thought it ugly, and 
from time to time in joyous content she 


the 


talked to her 


listened to voice while he 


uncie about various local 


How 


home 


»} . . ter 
church matters 


He 


agricultural and 


} ' ] ] 4 
clever he was seemed to be at 


on every subject. And his voice in speak 
ne how fascinating the rather slow, 
lazy, though rich tones 

There was a little formality in wel 
coming the stranger to the house and 
then Mrs Tall Saving she g iessed hea 


be ready ro to sleep alter all that sing 
ing 
, 

kerosene 


preceded him up the stairs with a 
lamp 


ihe aione 1 


tenor, once rece, 
cheerless apartment, cleaned and aired 
and dusted for him, sat down, thrust his 
hands in his poe KeLS and rave up an 
hour to reflections w no 


hich were by 
means complimentary to himself 


By Jove,” was his final summing up, 


I'll tell her the whole confounded busi 


ness! 











But the morning weakened such a re 
SOLV tle “arose early, wna wandering 
urs, he found Rita dusting the 
pai rt Villi the utmost care He stood 
i inl il in the adoo ay efore sti 
Line her littie start and 

0» i] o it \ 
tle lif he might come in, and she 
a hiv. ma ne sure that he chose 
e I st comfortable rocking-chair It 
as a& hopelessiy ugly little parlor The 
you! man first declared to himself 


that he eould not reconcile Rita to the 


CArype ( large staring greens and reds: 
Hex it | is disappointed in her if 
he could allow such antimacassars and 

romios rad y the centre table vith 
Its arra Ol books vas so overwhelming 
that he gave it ip and returned to the 
girl herse Who in a pretty calico dress 
looked the Inipersonation of youth and 
Hie Lie felt so sure that she was very 
young that he sald al last 


Do you go to school here, Miss Tall ?” 
Rita leaned over a high backed chair 
opposite him, and nodded and smiled 


Yes near he re I teach school.’ 
the voung man laughed 


A 


You think L look as if I didn’t know 
enough ?” said the girl, merrily 

(Oh no you 100k Loo young 

l am seventeen,” she answered, ** and 
L might have beeun last year, only Jered 
didn’t wish I should 
The visitor was ore itly diverted 

A i who IS Je re d he inquired, With 
he consciousness that no questions In By 
rams could be considered intrusive 

‘Jered Why, he’s— he’s a sort of 
schoo qairecvor; and Li¢ salways been Ve ry 
good to me, and thoughtful, and he said 
twould be too much for a girl of sixteen 


You see, they're mostly boys.’ 


Some girls of sixteen get on very 
well with boys,” lauched the young man 
** Do they said Rita, not in the least 
divining his meaning, and inwardly the 


young man despised himsell 
7 } ’ } 
| wish I could see your school, he 


hastened to Say 


‘Oh, it’s vacation now,” she answered 
But if vou were going to stay, I eould 
show vou the school-house It's in t 


‘ 4 f 1.1 ) 
only pretty part ol the neighvornood 
Was it this suggestion? The your 
man searcely knew, but when in honest 


iliness the Talls asked him to stay, and 


WIT 


said, calmly, ** Rita could take you for a 


nice walk,” it seemed to him the only 
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thing to do As he made his way down 
to the hall, where the troupe had agreed 
to meet, he wondered if he was not part 
ing with the ve ry last remnant of his 
self-respect: but the idea of the long idk 


summer's day with Rita came over hin 


erushing out all other fancies By the 
time he reached the hall he had be run to 
laugh at his own folly. 

Kuter thou, O signore,”’ said the jol 
ly voice of Bret ‘LT think we may con 
gratulate ourselves. I have made loca 


sketches enough to pay me for the bother 


Look at this:’ and the indomitable youth 


r 


opened a sketch-book, wherein it must be 


confessed were some admirable carica 
tures 


. You ought to | 


self,” said the signore, trying not to smile 


e ashamed of yout 


‘These ar good, honest people who have 


treated us uncommonly we i deal bet 


l—; 
ter than we deserve, the Lord knows 

I don’t know,” said Bret; ** we treat 
ed them to the best they'll hear for many 
a day. As for yourself, old chap, ] heve 
heard you sing a fiftieth part as wel 
We'll hear of you with D‘Oyley Carte yet 
Perhaps the rustie beauty in the fron 


row inspired you. By-the-way, who is 
she 2” and Bret’s gay glance roved among 
the company Mrs. Tall’s gwuest was si 
lent “I tried to get her head, but 
couldn't If | could find her, Ud ask her 


or a silting 
Well, boys,” said the tenor, ‘* I’ve 
come to say I'm going to stay here for a 
day I want to get a little—local color 
There was an outcry at this, finally si 
lenced by his agreeing to meet them the 
next day at a station twenty miles below 
You can leave the yacht there, can’t 
you ‘he asked. “What better captam 
than Cherry do you want? Don’t drink 
ill the champagne, nor vet concoct too 
glorious acup; but P11 be with you soon. 
And so in spite of protestations he dé 
parted, breathing freely as he walked over 
the sunlit country to the deacon’s house 
He saw Rita in the window, and lean 
ing in over the ledge, he reminded her 
about the school-house. 
‘* Well.” she said, ‘do you want to ge 


richt straight 2” 


He paused. ‘“‘Straight? Oh, youmeat 
itonce. Why, yes; it’salong walk, isn’t 
it Let me see—it’s eleven o'clock now 


Mrs. Tall’s figure appeared behind the 
girl's. ‘‘ Why, you'd best take a littl 
lunch with you, I guess,” she said, kindly 

















AT 


The young man felt the blood tingling 
his cheeks These people were so hos 
ible, so entirely confiding! Yet how 


oO ld Very well. 


he now draw back 


assented 

He sat down on the little porch while 

ta went away for her hat and gloves 

fie house fronted possibly the most 
erest Yr country road he had ever 


made no however, ol 


n It 


ne anything else, 


pretence, 


indulged Im no sel 


mental vagaries with the light and shade, 
it stretched along bare and dusty, and 
niv dipped down in a vindictive sort 
vay where the bridge came, and afford 
or T¢ bits of green for the dandelions or 
veadowsweet to flourish in Some neg 
eted willows grew by the stream, hang 


ids dejected] opposite he 


bevond this brazen roadway, a piece 


f ground rose abruptly in a tangled sort 


hill-side. It oceurred to the young 
in a fit of exasperation that he would 
iscend this uninviting eminence and see 
hat lay beyond or below it It was u 
eat rather hard to accomplish without 
yne verbal relief to the feelings: but it 
is done at last, and he stood on an un 


en, lumpy piece of ground and eazed 


i it tim 
Below, the ground sloped, or rather 
orried its way, to a pasture field, and 


in the heat and dust, and ac 


panied by the most irritating sounds, 


as t uarry No sunset that ever came 


ie ¢ 


he qu 
nto the heavens could beautify this spot. 
rea would be ghastly upon. it. 


ns iddenly he remembered the moon 
{ Yes, that 


ome thing decorative 


placid orb might do 


He was still standing meditating upon 


he arid waste which was offered to Rita’s 


soul as daily inspiration, when he heard 
er voice, 

‘Why, Signor Brignoli! why, I want 
lo know 

He turned with a guilty start, and be 
eld Rita in her white bonnet just below 


11) 
I'm not surprised you say tl 
fall,” he 


though any one 


iat, Miss 


said, clambering down, as 
would wish to elimb this 
Dank It just oc 
Lo 


th 


curred to me there might 


at down there.’ 
decidedly 


} ] ] 
be Some LOOK 


“No,” 


ning 


said e girl, very 


there isn't I have never ealled this a 
pretty country,” she added, as though con 
ceding much 

‘No?’ her companion tried to seem 


BYRAMS. 


wdeded 


very serious “Well, I don't think it is 
myself, although last night in the moon 
light, do you know, I thovght it really 
quite quite pietures ( 

The girl smiled Did vou she said 
quickly ‘And so did |—for the first 
time; but I think the music made 
Yn Somehow tall together vo 
Ing through ar t vucrtasornie They 

ere strolling along t road the 
young man in poss On ¢ Live asket 

] never felt so—so unlike myself It 
she looked up il ! \ 1 tiie ectest 
gentlest gaz it thi ed mea ! il [ 
Kept Waking up to remember 1 


Why, oh, wl Vv, he thought have I 
now and here co 
M 
wbut lam. 
but rat 


hot 
the 
} 


vou wlll 


face and Say lall, think of 


' 
ymore nor Brienoli 


} 4 
ier Donald Maecbane 


te.?” But he 


So 


th in you are 


a voung so-and-so, et ‘ 


tried later to say t was eCAUSE e knew 
he never should behold her again, and 
why destroy this one bright hour 
Are you sure,” he said, with a sort of 

humble or remorseful tone in his voice 

are you sure It Was Unlike vourself ¢ 
Now of course I don't know anvthing 
about your life or your history, but it 
seems to me that living in a place like 
this one might readily get to faneying the 
imaginative side of human nature not to 
PRS 

She listened. 

‘Do you see * he went on, feeling 
much more at his. ease perhaps he 
thought he was helping a young mind, 
‘Now if I never sa anvthing in nature 
better than all this—that desolate road 


and that wretched quarry—why, I should 
stagnate, and by-and-by not believe there 
was anvthing like real strong feeling, or 


that anything I might imagine would be 


fantastic 


} 
Ont, 


nought 


he t 


shyly, $y 


She understood him 
** But,” the girl yi 
And she looked up reverently at 


ou could 


Sala, 


sing 

the tall young fellow, the bronzed hand 
some face above hers \ look came into 
Macbane’s eyes viich the girl could not 


understand. 
Miss Tall,” 


He stood still a moment 
he inquired, quietly, **what made you 


think of that 
She seemed troubled | don't know,” 
she answered. Only if L eould sing 


as you do it to 


and ot! 


seems me I should not 


need nature ier things so mucl 


He looked at her very encouragingly. 
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Do vou know, only a person with a real 


artistic nature could have said that. 


r Ol you tw te | me some 
genuinely perplexed 


This is the beginning of the road to the 


voous he said, in a moment, indicating 
ith across the helds to their ielt pene 
<eer ery ric ceonstrammed There 
isn vthing tot she said, finally 
Macbane did not press it “When | 
Was a oungstel he began, ‘tat my fa 
ther n Ne Hampshire we boys 
sed to be ever so fond of 1 nhniIngs across 
rather He stopped short, con 
s ‘ tL ste is Yazlnge a LbLTHL TRL SOME 
rp? 

\\ vent you Italian by birth # 
she as | I knew, of course, you must 
have i ed here a lol Linnie 

Macba ‘ eround his teeth. Ina 
mion { said, Quietly No It's odd, 

if isn’t born in Italy But,” he 
vdded, thanking the generous and foresee 
yr Taal i had sent him ear \ abroad 
I ed in Italy some time, and my 
mot t know, was an American 

\ charming smile spread itself like 
I t ove rls face Oh, now 
1 se exclaimed, joyfully Do you 
kno l was so puzzled 

They walked alone in silence, or only 
V rements of talk, until they reached 
the woods They were dignified by such 


a name, but in reality it was 


Oniy a mea 


re grove diversified by hollows, and with 
the great treasure of a running stream 

Midway the school-house stood in a lit 
tle clearing 

Rita, as she stepped forward to put the 


door, seemed to the young 


man to give a peculiar 
the 


enchantment to 
There 


scene 


vas something emphiat 


weal svilvan about her in her light mus 
ite bonnet, and her curl 


ing eaming hair. ‘Wi 


. SHUN back 


| you come in 
at him. The room 
and pre sented only the usual 
aspects of a country school-house, but 
about the l ttle 
signs or touches which already appealed 


young? tian 


it her small tre 
d herself in her ehan 
\ certain spirit of fun, or of 


{ 


Lie 


extreme 
possessed both 


Pretend a scholar,” she 


You must sit 


you are said 


in Johnny Gibbs's chair, 


is the cleverest.”’ 


Johnny. 


te icher’s de sk were some 


as characteristic He 


sures While she 
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‘But Tam not clever,” pleaded Mac 
bane, taking the chair indicated 
We ll, you are big 


next 


anyway, Which is 


best 


Now Johnny Gibbs spell your 
DhaAtri¢ 

M-a-e—" began the unhappy scholan 

But 


Rita only laughed gleefully es 
am ashamed of you,” she said ‘Wel 


you can sing, | know 


Not in here,” said Macbane, springin 
uy ‘Can't we sit on the door-ste pand 
eat the lunch 

She came down at once ‘OL course 


Are vou very 


Pie 


lazily 


hungry? Itis only pie 
is delightful,” said Macbane, and 
watched her as she spread out a 
the 


laid 


napkin on the stone of one of 


round 


and decorating it with leaves, 


steps hy 
nd really comfort 


their 


* steps were wide 
, , 
able; overhead the trees arched with 


boughs, and the little clearing had a plea 
Rita had spread 
the ground, and 
Macbane was 


became aware 


sant faint odor of pines 


a shawl over a bit of 


sat there econtentedly, whil 
Suddenly 


above 


her 
that he was looking at her with a curious 


smile half perplexed, half sad 


Or what are you thinking she 
rave ly 


odd itis for us to be so soon rood friends 


will tell you of how ye! 


when until last night we had 


never so 
much as seen each other 


\ flush erept slowly over her cli 


and brow, and faded away before she 
said, ‘‘ I had seen you before.” 
‘Oh, at the ticket office; and so had | 


seen you 


, 
Sle was sient 


Although 


coquetry 1h 


there was 


not one suspicion of the girl, 
vet he felt a slight contempt for letting 


their conversation drift into so common 


an exchange of personalities 


‘It is going to rain,” said Rita, lifting 
her face to the space in the bo i¢hs above, 
and a thunder-storm has been threate: 


off 


isn't rain!” 


ing: so we must be 
‘Oh, that 


looking up also 


Macbane 
‘You are like my Cay 


said 


tain Cherry. He is always afraid it is go 


ing to rain 
Your what 2° inquired Rita. 
Macbane seemed to be lost in thought 
Oh, the captain of a vacht I was on,” he 


} 


said, with some gloom 


Do you know, I long to see or to be 
but there 
was no response until Macbane said, 


ona vacht,” she said, presently ; 











Q)}) she said. somewha 


Do vou know 


on lent lly | should 
ee mv brother do that.” 


F How * said the ¢ 
Macbane laughed, and tl 


1 
tel . } t 


id to tell her the story of 


She enjoved it greatly 

e t she said, puttin 

ire Lh) { In fact 
ith ch > said the 

youd like to see it all 


Yes,” she said—‘‘the 


‘One for how long 
hwo nights and a day 
»>we ad { 


Wi 


Set ynen 


inh fo oul 
1, there is more than 


doesn't rain 


“Which it is certainly 





now; it will only be 


{ 


1 , 11 
miess We Stop here LLere WILL De 


yt Sheitel 
“Where?” said 

ibout the unsightly piece of 
Rita plunged into a little 


Ss ioulde r 

He followed. 
! idely constructed of spr 
Lrees About them now h 


+*'V ens. Said the girl, with 


[ told you; don’t you r 
But that was only my part 


[ don’t think I liked the danei 


- 


No,” she said; ‘* but if I had 
‘He d LLike cheese, said 


County 
vice, and Philadelphia once 


Macbane, 


AT BY 


dir cl 


bane, 


young man, 
Have you ever 
nda iything " He Stn ed 


Fair 


but it rained, 


‘vou 


to do 
a quick shower. but 


no chance 


elancing 
? 
and 
thicket to the 
left, glancing merrily at him 


over Ii 


A sort of bower had been 


pine 


ing the faded 


branches of some flowering vine, evident 


vy the whosts of some recent 


ration 


‘What is this?” 


lauched 


festal deco 


Machane 


standing before it, and looking up and 


lown and around the poor little place, 


‘It was a bower,” she returned 


My 


vs undertook to give me an entertain 


nent, part of which was 


me with laurel in this bower. 


had a ve ry vood time.” 
I dare say 


¢ 


un in them 2” 





So the bovs have 


Vning 


Really we 


a little 
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Rita considered a1 nt No Shit 
said, thoughtfu dont now t 
they really have 7 I il 
thing here to 

‘T nee 

But Lie ‘ itt { 4 ‘ ] t lo 
me, and they id s » long 
wr this We. | L party 
ind Je ed 

Did he app 

Phe ori ook { ( yamo 
ment, Se iti e@ ¢ | hie 
face ot the young l i ) ( He 
] ido Hanada Ve ead, } Wily 

t the twigs, the othe into dni 
oose blue tlannel ec d evidently 
quite easy in Isa ! 
down upon the girl, the npersonation of 
everything tine and m and mdeper 
dent—as she thought mn ti world 
which she had never seen Yet Rita’s 
color slowly and painfully rose Some 
thine hurt her keenly, and she turned 


her head aside 
Macbane’s smile nished, ‘“*‘Tbeg your 
pardon, Miss Tall,” he d, contritely 
“My name ish \ said the girl, 
Still looking down 


To her blank amazement the little 


wood fairly rang Lh lis laugh 
What,” he said ou too Is this a 
higntmare 
~Oh!” eried the | I don’t undei 


stand you, Do tell me what you mean! 
What did I say I suppose because you 
luded 


must be mine as we so I didn’t co 


Knew it was uncles hame you con 
reet you, thinking it d only be fora 
few hours, and of no const quence 
During her broken sentences Macbane 
had recovered himself, and thoroughly 
appreciated the HNaALUPraLhess of the situa 
tion 
but calmly, ‘*my imagination has become 
fantastic And to tell you the truth, I 
have had a great deal on my mind late 
lyv-—-much, much I wish I could tell you 


‘ ryt 
abou 


The sweet face of the girl had grown 
full of tender womanly Oh, have 
you ?” she said, in a very gentle tone. 

She seemed such a id nd vet a wo 


Mac pbahe, ] ok 


ing down at ‘her grave and tender eves, 


man; but involuntarily 
said, ‘* Yes, dear and ith as h really 
turned and walked out toward 
with swift 


renuine 


the path. The rain had begun 


dashes, then flying, as 1 


were, upon them. 
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“you must learn 


Hie turned | to Rita ho \! cried Macbane, 
yn t OOK looring of the bows ean to be a philosopher to answer that! J 
ne bae ( ered | and have my ideal of happiness; but if I at 
! protected om t stor tained would it satisfy anything in 
} ‘ nit lik a il ii the 4) nie 
ich da W hat is it tell me,’ she urged But 
Her mind ( a ped the fa or some reason the sense of thei 
uf s ‘ 0 vo ities came upon him; he felt it « of t 
mal t and M i id un question that he should give an part of 
det Ml 1 ! e 1 ire etter s real self to this ehild 
ould h iis to be the moment rell me yours,” he responded 
for the r¢ 1 ¢ ickless ta Ll haven er been able to tell my elf 
My nan real Breton S said ! inswered, simply. 
suddenly, a in a very qui Ol Macbat sprang to his feet liss 
Phere, did [ tell you it wou rain Breton,” he said, laughing, ** Town my 
W don't you come and sit there on that self answered, and taught a lesson I 
step 4 ‘ fancied Ty se f SOT hat > phi 
Hy ! ( ed The pl is Ir 1OS ph r, bub you having seen oOLhing 
aa d and comfortabl S you say, certainly not kno g any 
; " in s Breton.” li ( ( thing of the orld—are ahead of me in 
ne | K ag t the post ol ti DO r nn most beloved science.” 
und fol ¢ hisarms That's notacom She laughed too, merrily That is 
mon na R t Breton ereat nol sense,” she said S nding up 
Ali cirl corrected, gently lt Now don’t you think the shower is over 
ol it Une Fall’s th call me Rita sufficiently for us to go on 
Oh, you dont live there always at He went out to the path ain, held 
leit an una i ible Jor over this fact out his h und, looked up and down, came 
ii ried ¢ hn, meditat ely folding baek to s oa vague ‘Yes, I think so; at 
ind unfoldin h both han i piece of ill events e can try > 
her pretty n cOoOWwn The rain had thoroughly refreshed the 
il tell you l fuess she said at atmosphere Whatever bloom or joy Lhe 
0 M neo r married a second country held seemed to have been awaken 
time h | is quite young She ed by it, anda tangled vine above a hedge 
we S really supposed that Mr. Evers- that had looked cruelly down - hearted 
ey would nn stay th her: but h when they passed it, now was thrilled 
wouildt ba » | came her and shining, moved by a little faint wind, 
Was he riage happy so that it shed its e listening drops on 
Rita Or her head Not entirel t cround below, and seemed anxious 
He is old and very cross. Iwas withthem to make its unexpected charm apparent 
‘ one year, and he treated me very unkine And in the two hours since they had left 
\ My aunt here—she is my mother’s the path, something certainly had come 
half-sister ne and found it out, and 1 into both minds and hearts as unexpect 
cried to go li th her So l came. ed as it was joyous To Macbane it was 
It isn’t much of astory, you see she add the delight of finding so fresh, so sweet, 
ed, smiling, but lifting eyes to his face o strong a nature; to Rita it was the 
where the suspicion of tears lingered sense of something new in life, in all the 
It has a great deal in it, my dear world; for women of her temperament 
child said Macbane, quietly [ ean when touched by the right hand send 
well imagine all that it involved. And many vague and mystic feelings in re 
here you have been ever since, except for sponse: already she was beginning to 
that rainy d in Philadelphia think of what her ideal might be. 
Yes They were rather silent until they near 
And are you happy ed the stile which led to the last field 


ous question to ask any gi 


\ 


| Then Rita said, ‘*‘ Who is that 
light and happy figure was crossing 


qangvel 
who has seen nothing, and yet whose na A lg 
full of ardent longings the field—a young man with a sketch 
It was most unde- 


ture 1s Tull 


asked 


‘What 
uUneons 


riddle of ages 


is it to be happy 
that sl was repeating tl 


hou i sine 


Alice, 


: . : 
book under his arm. 
ie =niably Bret. 

The other two stood still, but Bret saw 
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them from a distance, hailed his friend 
with a wave of the sketch-book, and on 
nearing them took off his hat respectfully 
to Miss Breton. 

What glances passed between the two 
men Rita did not see. But Bret was true 
to his friend. 

**T called at your aunt's, Miss Breton,” 
he said, very politely, when Macbane had 
introduced him, ‘‘and she desired me to 
come here in search of my friend—Bri 
gnoli 

* Yes,” said Rita; ‘‘she knows this path 
very well.” 

‘IT found myself detained,” continued 
Bret, without a glance at his friend. 
‘But really the hospitality of Byrams is 
so delightful I can’t be sorry. I take the 
7 P.M. train this evening.” 

Bret’s fluent conversational ability kept 
up the party until they reached Mrs. 
Tall’s cottage 

It was two o'clock, an hour past that 
for dinner, but the hospitable hostess had 
put away the wanderers’ meal, and they 
enjoyed it no doubt better than the more 
formal family repast. 

Bret, whose spirits were unquenchable, 
accompanied them into the little dining 
room, where he rattled on, to the relief of 
Rita, who found herself suddenly silenced. 
She disappeared after dinner, attending to 
her household duties, and then going up 
to her own room, sat down to think over 
the events of the past two days. Was it 
only vesterday that here in this very 
room she had tied on her white bonnet to 
go down for the tickets? It seemed to her 
that the time might have been a year, so 
much had come to her, so singular a pos 
session of life! 

The visitors were on the back piazza, 
overlooking the only really pretty part of 
the place, the old-fashioned garden with 
its many and sweet fragrances. 

Rita soon went down again, appearing 
in the door a little timidly. Bret’s 
sketch-book was open on his knee, and 
Macbane was looking over his shoulder. 

As the young girl joined them, sitting 
down in a low wicker rocking-chair, Mac- 
bane remarked that she looked pale. 

“Oh, do 1?” she said, and blushed. 
Macbane came over to her side of the 
porch, and they talked ten or fifteen min- 
utes, unconscious that Bret’s airy pencil 
was flying over a clean sheet in his book. 
It was when Rita rose for some purpose 
that he said, pleadingly, 


‘Oh, Miss Breton, please don’t move!” 

The young girl involuntarily resumed 
her seat 

‘*Oh, are you drawing me?” she said 
laughing. ‘*May I see it when it is fin 
ished 2” 

‘On one condition,” rejoined Bret 
‘that you let me have a sketch of you in 
your white bonnet.” 

To Rita it seemed the utmost piece of 
fun. She departed promptly for the bon 
net, and at once Macbane exclaimed: 

‘But what are you doing? Don't you 
see what an unsuspecting girl she is 
She doesn’t guess you'll use that lovely 
face of hers in your next picture.” 

‘What if she did?” said Bret, without 
looking up. ‘*She'd be flattered. These 
country belles are always vain.” 

‘By heavens, boy!” exclaimed Mac 
bane, ‘is that all the discrimination you 
have? Can't you see the fibre she’s made 
of ?” 

‘Then just let your old uncle Bret give 
you a piece of advice,” said that youth, 
looking up shrewdly. ‘‘ Don’t impose 
upon her too long yourself—hear ?” 

Macbane groaned. Before he could 
speak, Rita, looking charming in her 
white bonnet, had rejoined them. 

This time she posed carefully, and in 
spite of Macbane’s walking off down the 
garden paths, Rita thoroughly enjoyed 
the novelty of the occasion. And Bret 
really sketched well; his knack of repro 
ducing the dainty, subtle element of any 
face was really clever, and at the end of 
an hour, when Macbane returned, it was 
to find a creditable and charming likeness 
of Miss Breton, though, to his rage, it was 
on a page of Bret’s book. 

Deacon and Mrs. Tall were delighted, 
and an hour more was employed in mak 
ing sketches of them, which the younger 
man did with his usual good-humor, pre 
senting them to the old couple with the 
promise of a copy of the one he had made 
of Miss Breton. 

While this was in progress Macbane 
and Rita were in the garden, she gather 
ing flowers for the tea-table, he stand 
ing near her, longing to say something 
uncivil about Bret’s work, and to explain 
himself, yet restrained by honor from the 
one, and by shame from the other. 

So the afternoon wore away. Bret de 


parted with joyous good-byes, and vows 
to visit Byrams again. And then came 
the dusk, the evening, and finally the 














AT 


BYRAMS 








DEACON AND MRS 


noonlight, for which both Rita and Mae 


vane had been wishing, so that once again 





they might see the country under its en 
chantment 

And the moon 
Byrams was divested of 


favored them. Again 


its meanness; 
again the bridge and the little tank shone 
silvery, and the heavens shed their radi 
ance—gave their ** patens of bright gold” 
for lustre even to this dingy corner of the 
earth, 

shall forget this time, Miss 
Macbane said as they stood on 
the little porch. He realized at once that 
it Was a very commonplace remark. 


‘I never 


Breton. 


said the girl. 
will go away, and 


**Oh, I dare say you will,” 
‘ Let You 
perhaps in years to come some one will 
‘Do 
Byrams ? 


me see, 


say, you remember a place called 


And you will give that pecul 
iar little frown to your evebrow s, and—” 
‘**Did you notice that?” 
intensely pleased. 
adi ‘* and 
answer: ‘ Byrams? Byrams? 


l think I do.” 


said Macbane, 


she pursued; you will 


Why. \ es, 





TALL WERE 





DELIGHTED.” 


‘Very well,” returned Macbane, con 
tentedly. ‘*‘ Wait and see.” 
She smiled 


= How 


she asked, with her happy laugh. 


mischievously 
long 2” 

‘Oh, until next summer,” he responded. 

It had been arranged that Macbane was 
to leave by the ten o’clock train the next 
morning—J ered him 
but long before that 


hour the visitor appeared at Jered’s door, 


Hopkins to drive 
over to the station; 


requesting to be conveyed to another de 
pot, the train left at 
o'clock 
When 
met 


from which SIX 


Rita came down-stairs she was 
rather suddenly by her aunt in the 
parlor door. 

Mrs. Tall’s expression was certainly pe 
culiar. ‘* That young man has gone, my 
dear,” she said, rather grimly. 

Rita echoed the word with a 
far-away sort of feeling. 


‘* Gone!” 
A strange, dizzy 
sensation came over her. 

“Vou,” pursued Mrs. Tall, making her 
way to the kitchen. ‘*‘ He found he had 
business which would him 


take away 


early 








or ie 
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And that was all that Rita could learn. 
In fact she scarcely tried to turn the con 
versation on a subject which quickly be 
came painful No one in By rans could 
have said anything of him which she cared 
to hear; and yet from time to time there 
would arise in the girl’s young heart a 
wild longing just to hear his name spok 
en: butit never reached herears By rams 
had no doubt received an immense ad 
vantage by the concert of July, but its 
outer crust of dulness or apathy was too 
thick to make the impression so lasting 
that the personality of the singers meant 
anything to them. Gradually they came 
to be spoken of collectively as **that band,” 
and so the individuality so vivid to Rita 
Breton’s mind was merged into the gen 
eral and vague impression of the whole. 
She had long been accustomed to reserve, 
and now this came fortunately to her res 
cue, for there was no desire for speech, no 
sense that an outlet was necessary Such 
relief as her feelings needed the girl found 
when her little school opened, and she 
betook herself once more over the familiar 
ground, and found with a pang of dismay 
as wellas tortured remembrance how every 
part held its meaning for her. It was the 
first d ty of school when she trusted her 
self over that ground, and seemed for the 
first time to realize herself, to know what 
had been in her mind all these weeks, as 
visions like phantoms started up here and 
there, confronting her now with an ex- 
quisite r ish of tender feeling, now with a 
smile, remembering some lighter mood, 
again with a dread lest she had in reality 
been creating for herself some ideal which 
time must inevitably dash down; for it 
was characteristic of the girl, with all her 
buovancy of nature, to expect little for 
herself. It never had occurred to her 
that she had any special rights in life or 
nature. Free and happy and wholesome 
hearted as she had been, kept apart from 
the world of movement or strife, seeing 
her duty in the simple round of life at 
Byrams, possibilities were hard for her to 
grasp But now, alone, as she trod the 
same eround on a September morning 
where she had once carried a free spirit, 
the girl felt that she had assumed a fetter. 
Something arose within her which made 
her see herself wholly a different being. 
W hence or why had it come? It took its 
form in her recalling every word that he 
had spoken, every look that she had noted 
on his handsome, brave young face, in 


glancing with a pang at the places he had 
occupied, suddenly seeming to behold him 
again in the little clearing, idling in the 
bower, or even standing lifting his face 
up with outstretched hand to the sky; and 
as each memory smote upon her she tried 
to banish it, and above all to hide the 
joyous hope that he would come again: 


but youth is stronger in its powers of be 
lief than all else, and with an anxious 
heart she knew she was waiting. There 
was ho sentimentality about the girl, or 
she would have condoled with herself and 
grown to believe herself a deserted heroine 
of romance. No, even the loneiiness that 
she felt was full of bravery, and tinged by 
no melancholy that was unwholesome. 
Still there was something always missing 
now. The girl felt it when she no longe 
could take delight in her old pleasures, 


when the prospect of a winter at Byrams 
seemed hard to bear. 
And then quite suddenly an event of 


great Importance occurred. Mrs. Evers 
ley appeared at Byrams most unexpected 
ly Her last visit had been when Rita 


was fourteen—not then in any degree the 
beautiful girl she was now. Mrs. Evers 
ley had been abroad since then, content 
ing herself with occasional letters to her 
daughter 

Rita was on her way back from school 
It was a February day, clear and cox 
The wind had brought a soft color to her 
cheeks under her broad-brimmed hat: the 
masses of her richly tinted hair seemed to 
have caught the wintry sunbeams; she 
was looking absolutely lovely as she en 
tered the little parlor, and her mother 
actually screamed with surprise. 

Mrs. Eversley was a woman past fifty, 
yet retaining an air of youthful good 
looks, which she considered—added to 
perfect taste in dress—an equivalent for 
actual beauty and twenty years of age. 
Her purely mercenary marriage was en 
tirely characteristic. The same impulse 
which led to her doing that governed 
every action—governed her now in insist 
ing upon a visit from the daughter sh 
considered a rara avis—one bound to add 
to the social distinction which Mrs. Evers 
ley flattered herself she possessed, 


And so, as usual, the mother earried 
her point. Indeed, who could resist her 
authority ¢ It was Jered Hopkins who 
held out the longest. 


‘Don't go, Rita,” the young man 
pleaded with her one February evening 















AT 


her 


‘It ll break your heart, dear, to 


walked home with from 


ehurel 


ve With your mother and her kind.” 
[ must, Jered,” the girl answered. 


‘Rita.’ he said, after a pause, ** 1 want 


» ask one thing Could ye—could 


you 


make vour mind up to oy me some sort 





er Droniise before you go, not to say vou'd 


sw'ar to marry me, but just somethin’ ] 
ould keep up hope on ?” 

They stood still, looking at each other 
earnestly. but with such different mean 
ngs In the eves The man’s face was 

te and anguished 
Oh, Jered, she W liispe red dear, 

i Jered, don’t ask me! 

Well, I won't, dear I won't,” he 
said, huskily ‘Don't let it weigh on 


And suddenly and wildly the girl 
ing to him,and burst into a passion ot 
tears Li ; 


t 


it moment 


was because she knew herself in 
knew she had flung away 


all hope of loving a good and honest man, 


vecause She must remeniber—two summer 
aavs 

At Murr’s, in the Catskills, as in all 
other fashionable summer hote s, the ar 


val of the evening train, the stagwe-coach, 
he passengers therein, constitutes an 
exciting element in the routine of the day, 
new-comer who passes the want 
et of that first criticism from a hundred or 
more eves, Makes a fine impression on en 


tering the large hallway and dining-room 





for the first time, may well be satisfied 
vith his or her appearance. How quick 
ly are the jaded, travel-worn, or nervous 

anxious passengers overlooked! how 
eagerly are signs of ¥ tone” or “style” 
or even beauty noticed and caught up 


such a place and such an hour! and 
ibove all how fortunate are the travellers 
ho, arriving by their 


own conveyance, 


deseend leisurely, and care not a whit for 
be 


Such a party arrived one August even 
¢ at Murr’s, and descended with the ac 


inv comment that may made 


ve assistance of hotel clerks, waiters, and 
other functionaries, thereby creating quite 
a flutter in the minds of the assemblage 


on the long wide verandas 
A hop was going on, the band was 
crashing away grandly, the wide hall 


vas full of people, and yet this party at 
tracted profound attention ladies 
and two servants only; but the elder lady, 
although handsome and elegantly dressed, 


two 


was evidently a querulous invalid, and 
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the younger was the most beautiful girl. 
the most disting shed, that Murr’s had 
ever seen She was t 


all, and carried her 
perfect, the indif 
of self-possession 

of 
travelling 
costumes conspicuous only in their minor 
fitting 
from the small toque w 


self with the most most 


ferent and queenly air 
Her dress was of Parisian finish 


those mMmcomparable plain cloth 


One 


details, exquisitely, harmonious 


ith its white wing 
to the blue eclioth 


DOOLS and 


long-wristed 


gray gloves; but dress was a secondary 
matter in noticing this girl She was, if 
a trifle coldly, still absolutely beautiful, 
and a rapid inventory of her eharms in I 
cluded magnificent chestnut hair, gray 


eyes, a perfect mouth, and finely modelled 
chin, a the 


every 


carriage of head, a grace in 


movement, that woman or girl at 


Murr’s might well have imitated 


and vet 


even as she stood on the veranda those 
first moments it was observed that she 
seemed wholly unconscious, or pe rhaps 
indifferent to herself, taken up with at 


tending to the older lady’s rather eapri 
cious wants, directing the servants, final 
ly, as both these appendages seemed out 
of their wits, going so far as to approach 
the 


and the 


Mrs. Eversley 


desk 


party 


register names of the 
Miss Breton, maid, 
and man-servant 

Rita, since her Byrams life, had been 
much abroad and in school, but this was 
her first experience OT an American sum 
mer resort. ‘ 
The finest suite of rooms in the house 
had been secured, and as usual Rita went 


through them to assure mother that 


ler 
all was right. 
Mrs Eversley had gone at once to bed, 


and when her daughter came into her 


room for vrood night, she was detained to 
know if she had seen any familiar names 
on the hotel register. 


No, Rita had 


sent for, and lying 


So the book 
in bed, in a cloud of 


frills and laces, Mrs. Eversley scanned the 


not was 


pages. Long custom had inured Rita to 
this process. She knew her part; it was 
to listen as the well-known names were 


called off. ‘‘ Jay Vanvoort’’—Mrs. Evers 
ley gave a little scream—‘‘E. V. Leinster,” 
‘**Donald Macbane,” ‘' J. Sturgison.” 
‘*My dear Rita,” said her mother, clos 
ing the book and looking up solemnly at 
her daughter, 





‘in the first pages three 
or four of the most eligible young men 
York! 


Go to bed at once, or you won't 


New 


dence ! 


in [ call it a special provi 
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be fit to look at to-morrow. Don’t forget 
your scents dgloves. Tell Maria to be most 
particular with your hair; and, Rita, you 
remember | engaged Mrs Peters to chap 
eron you when I couldn't go down. Tl 
breakfast in bed, but you must appear. 


She will call for you. Don’t forget you 
are to wear the écru muslin if it is warm, 
and the white wool if it is cool. White, 
of course, for a first appearance. What 


a merey it is I made such a study of 
cre ss!" 

‘Yes, mamma,” said the girl, stoop 
ing down and bestowing a light kiss on 
the enamelled brow. ‘‘Good-night. You 
know Maria’s bed is in the dressing-room.”’ 

But Mrs. Eversley was already wrapped 
in thought, in visions of the morrow. 

Rita passed through the dressing-room, 
the luxurious parlor, and thence to her 
own room, where the maid was already 
unpacking her trunks, hanging up one 
after another of the exquisite costumes 
prepared for Rita’s new triumphs. 

I am to wear the éeru mull, Maria,” 
Rita said, looking mechanically at the 
maid 

‘Yes, miss,’ said the servant, with a 
sigh of admiration. To her mind Miss 
Breton was the most beautiful as well as 
the most fortunate young lady on earth. 

But it chanced that one of her mother’s 
heart attacks interfered with Rita’s first 
‘‘distinguished” appearance. It was late 
in the afternoon before Rita dared go be 
yond instant recall, and she would not 
then have ventured down-stairs had her 
mother not insisted upon it. So Rita was 
dressed in the dainty muslin—all its laces 
and frills pulled out, and came to her mo 
ther’s bedside for a final inspection. 

Certainly the girl was beautiful. The 
hair which in the old days had followed 
its own way, now was gathered into a 
coil low upon her neck, yet by the deft 
fingers of the maid drawn so that it 
waved back, showing the exquisite con- 
tour of her throat and the back of the 


-neck; and on the brow a few locks only 


were allowed to wave, not marring the 
pure -lines which so many painters had 
assured the mother were her daughter's 
greatest beauty. ‘* But you need color,” 
said Mrs Eversley from her pillows. 
‘*There, give me those roses.” 

Rita obediently lifted from a bowl a 
huge bunch of Jacques. ‘‘ There! Mrs. 
Peters, with those in her belt the child 


lefies criticism !”’ 


Rita slowly made her way down to 
the public rooms. She was thankful it 
was an hour when few people were 
about, and thought she would enjoy 
looking about a great American hotel for 
the first time. So many things had lost 
their flavor of novelty that she welcomed 
a really new interest. The long draw 
ing-room facing the stairs, and bounded 
on either side by the verandas, seemed 
almost deserted; but as she approached it 
some one at the upper end of the room 
struck a few notes on the piano, Rita 
moved in as far as one of the pillars 
which divided in a fashion the upper 
and the lower parts of the room. 

A girl's voice in shrill tones was say 
ing, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Macbane, I really can't 
sing it; you sing it; do. I know it 
would just suit your voice.” 

‘IT will show you the melody,” said 
her companion. The man’s back was 
turned toward Rita, who had felt on the 
sound of his voice rooted to where she 
stood. The girl at the piano moved, he 
sat down, and then arose the song which 
had haunted the girl for all those years. 
He sang, not turning his eyes toward the 
spot to which she was riveted until he 
came to the last verse, the last line, 


“There in the star shine, 
Alice, I- know art thou,” 


and as if by some common impulse both 
he and she moved, looked up, and their 
eves met. 

He had thought so many times of her, 
and where and when he would see her 
again. He had carried in his mind al- 
ways a picture of the light-hearted, gen- 
tle, beautiful girl sitting in the bower 
where her rude subjects had crowned 
her: of the girl lifting tenderly compas 
sionate eyes to his face; of the girl whom 
he had deceived. He had thought once 
and again, wondering how it would be, 
how soon; but it is always the ordinary 
part that fate plays which surprises us. 

Their eyes met; the whole soul of the 
girl, in spite of herself, had rushed with 
joy into hers. For that one instant of 
perfect happiness in again beholding him 
doubts, misgivings, all that had assailed 
her first belief in him, vanished. She 
knew that the name he had given her at 
Byrams was not his own, but she had 
told herself a thousand times that when 
they met this could be explained. When 
they met! How often in her loneliest, 
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saddest hours had not the girl said this 
vithin her heart, dreading yet longing 
or the moment! and, as we all do, even 
when we are playing the last act in our 
tragedies, she encountered that moment 
vith a feeling that time had in reality 
been as nothing. Again she felt herself 
Lhe Rita whom he had smiled upon so 
long ago. 

But Macbane was fairly startled by 
what he saw. Could it be that the queen 
ly, beautiful girl standing there was the 
child he had known? It was perhaps 
fortunate for them both that the young 
lady for whom he had been singing 
SpOne, 
~**That is the beautiful Miss Breton,” 
she whispered, moving her lips so as to 
articulate very distinctly. ‘*She was all 
the rage in London last year: don’t you 
remember hearing of her ?”’ 

‘*Yes,.” said Macbane. ‘‘ We are old 
friends.” 

Oh!” The girl at the piano moved back 
with a little start, half admiration, half 
pique. She was a pretty, brown-eyed lit 
tle thing in a garden hat—one of the many 
of her kind and calibre to be found in the 
mountains during August. 

‘Will you excuse me, Miss Palmer ?” 
Macbane said, politely; and Miss Palmer 
nodded, and picking up her music, walked 
way. 

Meanwhile Rita had moved over to one 
of the many windows, where she sat down, 
wondering how they were to speak. 

Macbane came over to her joyously 
‘Rita'—Miss Breton!” he exclaimed. 

The girl turned, her face crimson with 
a lovely color that swept it and died away 
as he spoke. 

‘* Where have you been ?” he said, hold 
ing out his hand. 

She laid hers gently on it, still regard- 
ing him with a soft, quiet, happy gaze. 

He sat down, and now Rita could find 
her voice. 

‘I am very glad to see you,” she said. 
‘*T have often thought—wondered about 
you.” 

‘*“And now,” said Macbane, ‘‘ we will 
have no end of personal history to ex 
change.” 

The girl smiled. He longed to say to 
her that she amazed, almost bewildered 
him: but he saw at once this was not the 
little girl of Byrams; this was, as Miss 
Palmer had said, the beautiful Miss Bre 
ton who had been ‘‘ the rage.” 


‘**Mamma and I have been abroad two 


years,’ Rita continued, in the same qui 
etly modulated voice ‘**Mammaisa creat 
invalid, and her husband, Mr. Eversley, 
rarely is able to be with her. He is my 


step-father, and is engaged in mining 
business West | have be« hn to Venice,”’ 
she added, suddenly, with a smile, 

Macbane thought a moment, and then 
laughed lightly 

**Oh, I wish [had been with you! Did 
it rain?” 

Rita laughed—almost like her old self 
Perhaps because of the slight change, Mae 
bane recalled the gleeful note of the girl 
he had known. 

= W here is the ring of you old laugh 
he asked. 

“Ah!” cried Rita, ‘‘did I laugh better 
then? It has been educated away, I am 
afraid. I have been taught an ideal.” 


‘And it is 
‘Very many things I suppose you in 
your world would approve of. It is cer 


tainly ambitious.” 

‘*Do you expect to attain it?” 

‘**Emphatically.” There was a fine 
touch of scorn in her voice. ‘* What a 
pity if all my training should be thrown 
away! Don’t you consider me improved ?” 

He looked at her long and reflectively. 
‘** No,” he said, slowly. 

The young girl said nothing for a mo 
ment. “I have not,” she said, simply; 
‘‘and Iam glad you are frank enough to 
tell me the truth.” 

‘Yet I hear,’ he said, almost with an- 
noyance, ** you were the rage in London.” 

‘I went out a great deal,” she said, 
quietly. 

‘**T know it all,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
had attentions here and there and every 
where. The Prince admired you; and 
you were presented, and visited, and were 
visited, and—” 

She listened to him with a curious look 
of pain in her eyes. 

‘Some people like all that,” she said, 
‘‘and there are men who only care for a 
girl for just that reason [ used to notice 
it so often. There were girls in society 
far better educated, better bred, than I, 
fitter to marry any of those men, and I 
used to feel ashamed of myself when men 
neglected them for me. I think I never 
could really like any man who could do 
it.” 

The oid fervent, insistent little way had 
come back. But very soon, ‘‘I must go 











‘MISS BRETON,’ HI 


back to mamma,” Rita said, rising sud 
ill need me.” 

youagain?” He 
much in earnest 


de ni she \ 
\nd when shall I see 
was very 


Wea 


night, 


‘fe coming down 


to the ball to 
she answered 

You dance, of course; will you prom- 
ise me the first and the third waltz?” As 
he spoke, a the part of 
their renewed acquaintance struck him, 
and he laughed Miss Breton,” he said, 


sense of curious 
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SAID, QUICKLY, ‘YOU ARE ILL.’” 


‘is it not odd? We parted in Byrams; 
and when we meet, I in the most conven 
tional manner ask you for a waltz.” 

She laughed, vet 
P 


of sadness in 


there was a touch 


her tone as she walked 
away. 

Mrs. Eversley had determined to ap 
pear at the ball, and the process of attir 
ing her in a gorgeous pink satin was long 
and tiresome to both Rita and the maid; 


but she was dressed at last, and then Rita 


























AT 


toilet. She 


lad selected something very simple, part 


is free to make her own 


ly from a desire to be quickly dressed, 
partly because of a desire not to look so 


entirely unlike the Rita of old days 
The ball its height 
| versley 


when Mrs 
Miss Bre 


Such scenes 


was al 
the 
n’ entered the long rcom. 


and ‘beautiful 


> 


familiar to Rita 
a change in her color. 


ere teo to cause even 
There was a buzz 
of admiration, an eager following of her 
evident desire to be 
first in the field; but the girl with her su 


pe rb manner seemed to see and hear no 


movements, a very 


thing of it. 

Yet during that moment she was striv 
to think what 
Maecbane since she had seen him last. 


the changes in 
He 


finer some way in his expres 


ing were 
was older 
sion. If some of the old bovislness was 
gone, the quiet reflection of his dark eves 
The 
outline of his face was perhaps thinner, 
to 
chin, the same sudden 


which had come instead was better. 


but the same curve the mouth and 


cleam in his eyes 
as he spoke, the rich quiet tones of his 
voice, the indescribable fascination of his 
all 


with a joyousness the girl claimed them 


manner—these, these remained, and 
is her own, her faithful memories of him 
and that briefly happy time. It was hard 
to keep her eyes from moving about the 


room in search of him, and at last and 
quite suddenly they met his gaze. He 
was in the doorway, almost facing them, 


leaning against side, 


watching her. 


the and quietly 
If he had seemed relue 
tant to join her, it was because he was 
thoroughly enjoying this quiet although 
distant survey of her and 
Half a men were asking her to 
dance. Mrs. Eversley had begun to feel 
impatient her 
when Macbane sauntered over, and first 


face ficure. 


dozen 
over daughter's silence, 
offered his hand to the old lady, whom he 
had known years ago in Paris. 

‘My daughter, Miss Breton,” said the 
mother, proudly. ‘Rita, Mr. Donald 
Macbane.” 

The girl started. It was the first time 
she had heard his name. 

‘*May I have this waltz, Miss Breton ?” 
he said, with the air of their having just 
met “So you never told your mother ?” 
he said, when they had taken one turn. 
Rita only shook her head. ‘‘ Let us sit 
down a little while,” Macbane urged, lead 
ing her out on to the veranda. ‘‘ These 
balls are terrible bores. There! put your- 
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self in that chair 
night 


The 
Mac 
light 


1 
it seemed as 


Are you cold 
Was oppressively but 


upon her having a lt 


warm, 
bane insisted } 
wrap, and went to feteh it 
though he had only just departed when, 
from the curve of the pore h, Rita ea ivht 
the sound of voices, was startled by hear 
ing Macbane’s name 

“Oh, Macbane has settled down,” the 
he 
boy larks 
Did you ever hear of the time he and a lot 


speaker was saying; ** but, Jove! 


DV 
used to be a regular about 
of the fellows went to some God-forsaken 
village and gave a concert, passed them 
selves off as famous singers— Brignoli and 
all that sort of thing, don’t you know 
The people, they sav, were about as vreen 
as they make them, and the boys had no 
end of fun. They staid around with dif 
ferent natives, and the joke of it all was 
that there was some pretty girl there that 
Macbane was regularly mashed on; he 
staid on, and had lots of fun with her, 
and he got Bret to take her picture, and I] 
tell you it was stunning, and no mistake. 
Bret had it down at the boat-house one 
day, and he said it didn’t begin to do her 
justice. A lot of us went up there the 
next summer, but she wasn’t there.” 

The voices went on and on. 

Rita never knew how she sat still and 
absolutely silent while the words burned 
themselves into her brain. 

So that was what it had all meant. He 
and the had come there to make a 
summer's holiday and jest of the honest 
people who had loved her 


rest 


of her, her 


self! The girl felt herself at one moment 
flaming with passion, and in the next 
fairly bowed down with shame. What 
could she do? What could she say ? 


The tumult of thought resolved itself only 
into a confused sense of pain, in which 
memory and dread of the future made her 
almost afraid to move, to speak, above all 
to meet his eves or hear his voice again, 
How it was that she contrived to escape 
and to her 
hardly knew, for in the second doorway 
she encountered Macbane, with her shawl 
upon his arm. 


get back mother’s side she 


The girl’s face, white and as it were 
stricken, shocked him. 


‘* Miss Breton,” he said, quickly, ‘‘ you 
are ill.” 
‘‘No,” Rita answered, quietly —she 


felt already that she must learn to con 
trol her voice Iam tired. I wili 


not finish the dance, if you don’t mind.” 


"nO: 

















She had reached her chair again, but 
Macbane was still there. Mrs Kversley 
had begun to be agreeably reminiscent. 
Rita listened to an account of his father, 
his grandfather, his uncle Theodore who 
died in the war, his aunt Lucilla who 
married the one-armed Hungarian patriot. 
Macbane meanwhile leaned back in his 


cl 


hair smiling languidly, and supplying 
Mrs. Eversley with the thread of her nar- 
ratives from time to time when they seem- 
ed to be giving out. All the time with 
inward wonder he was observing Rita’s 
face with its strange look, half disdain, 
half misery. 

The girl refused to dance, but a crowd 
of men were about her, and Macbane gave 
himself up more exclusively to Mrs. Evers- 
ley. Inthe pauses of herown conversation 
with various gentlemen, young and old, 
Rita caught sentences which plainly told 
her that her mother intended Macbane 
to be impressed favorably. Was it not 
shame enough, asked the girl, that he 
had once had the chance to amuse him- 
self at her expense, but that again the ri- 
diculous weakness of her position be made 
apparent to him, again to have her folly 
and herself as it were thrown at his feet ? 
For by this time Mrs. Eversley had drift 
ed on to her own family traditions, and 
was giving an account of the early settle- 
ment of Byrams and Tallmans by her 
own great-grandfather. Rita, who had 
made a little respite for herself from her 
adorers, turned suddenly, with white 
cheeks but very brilliant eyes. 

‘‘Mamma,” she said, in a voice that 
seemed to hold all her concentrated feel- 
ing, ‘‘do you not think Mr. Macbane 
vould be amused by an account of By- 
rams of to-day? I think he has seen it; 
so the family traditions cannot be partic- 
ularly entertaining to him.” 

‘The place has certainly run down,” 
began Mrs. Eversley, loftily. ‘* Neverthe- 
less some of the first people of Pennsylva- 
nia belonged there.” 

‘‘It is a dear old place,” said Rita; ‘‘a 
very ugly country; but the people are 
true-hearted, honest, and sincere. They 
are too trusting, that 1s all.” 

Mrs. Eversley laughed a little nervous- 
ly. She had learned to know, with all 
her daughter's docility, when it was not 
safe to contradict her. 


‘* Rita is so intensely loyal!” she said. 
‘*My remembrance of Byrams,”’ Mac- 
bane said, quietly, ‘is of the most perfect 
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hospitality, the most sincere kindliness, I 
ever met with in my life.” 

. He forced her to meet his glance; as it 
were challenged her criticism; but Rita 
could say nothing. It seemed to the girl 
as though something in the very air were 
stifling her. When they were in their 
own rooms, it was with a pang she heard 
her mother say: 

‘*That Mr. Macbane is one of the very 
finest young men in America—good old 
Seotch and English blood; and he will 
have a million dollars, if a penny.” 

Alone in her own room, Rita turned out 
the lights and sat down in the open win 
dow, trying to collect her thoughts. How 
was she to bear the next week, seeing 
him, hearing him, being near to him, 
humiliated, grieved, wrenched from her 
illusions, and yet to her shame knowing 
that his presence, the sound of his voice, 
the very touch of his hand, were a joy to 
her? Of what poor stuff was she made, 
the girl asked herself passionately, if she 
could feel the spell and yet hate herself 
for feeling it? Was such a feeling to be 
called love?) Was it not an unworthy 
fetter which she must force herself to 
break, else die of very shame? And then 
with a rush came back those strange two 
days which had wakened her to life 
She recalled his lightest word, wondering 
whether she had now the right to remem 
ber what she must feel as insults, jests, 
veiled derision of her youth and childish 
hess. 

Mrs. Eversley went to sleep with a de 
termination, and awoke with it unchanged. 
She was on the porch when the band play 
ed at ten, and had desired Rita to join a 
game of tennis. The girl, loving all out 
door sports, played well, and looked even 
better, so that Mrs. Eversley was gratified 
by a shower of admiration of her daugh 
ter’s skill and beauty. Macbane had been 
playing, but stopped when Rita’s game 
began, so that he drew a chair near Mrs 
Eversley, who chained him until Rita, 
prettily flushed by the exercise, was sum 
moned to her side. She could not refuse 
to sit down at her mother’s request; but 
the music was an excuse for silence. 
Macbane and Mrs. Eversley resumed gen- 
ealogical investigations, and the former 
had to account for his own parentage and 
childhood. He was ‘‘old Joseph's” son 
Oh yes, she remembered the New Hamp 
shire Macbanes. And did he practise law 
like all of them ? 




















AT 


“Tm afraid I don't do much that is 
ry worthy,” he said ‘**T have trav 
led a great deal, dabbled a little in va 
ous things, and generally given myself 


ip to considering the world as in need of 


reform, with the exception of myself.” 


Rita sat silent, looking fixedly ahead of 


her at the tennis-players, yet conscious 


it her heart was throbbing with a desire 
» hear him speak, especially of himself. 
The subject was the dearest to her. vet she 
ust not listen 

‘*Mamma,” she said, breaking away 
ddenly, ‘‘I will go in and change my 

But Maecbane, indulging in a half-re 
proachful, half-amused glance at the 
young girl, instantly expressed his will 
ngness to be at Mrs. Eversley’s bidding; 
ind Rita, mortified and vexed, went away 
to the solitude of her own room, allowing 
herself half an hour's reflection and ten 
minutes for a hasty toilet Why, oh 
why, when she felt free to do it, had she 
not urged his talking of himself, that at 


east she might know the details of his 
fe! To be tortured by hearing her mo 
ther draw him out, and feel that she must 
harbor no more painfully sweet recollec 
tions! Buta day or two later chance fa 
vored her. Every one had seemed stim 
ilated to vast exertions since the arrival 
ff the famous Miss Breton, and expedi 
tions of a luxurious as well as rural and 
\readian character were eagerly planned. 
Among the drift-wood of this ocean 
poured at the girl’s feet was a friend of 
Macbane’s, a young medical student who 
iad known him in Vienna. Charlie 
Wentworth, as every one called him, had 
been timid over his first introduction to 
Rita, but at one of the large and luxurious 
picnies arranged for her amusement he 
found himself, to his wild joy, actually 
strolling apart with her. Rita had been 
drawn to the boy by his likeness to Jered 
they were both of that fair, placid, hon 
‘st type in which nothing is so clearly 
distinguishable as sincerity and purity 
3ut Charlie had both education 
and a fervent soul. He was readily in 
duced to pour forth his entire history to 
Miss Breton. ‘‘ [don’t mind telling you,” 
he said, in the midst of his long recital. 
‘It was Macbane who gave me my real 
hanece—you know Macbane, don't you? 
But of course you know him just as a 
would; but 
what he really is you can’t imagine.” 


of heart. 


woman—beg pardon, a lady 
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Rita tried to look unconcerned. The lad 


went on: ‘** He seems so careless and in 


different that you would never dream 
what he really is 
| 


I wish you could have 


seen him in Vienna! A lot of us poor 
chaps got stuck, you know; lost all we 
had. Well, Macbane in the quietest way 


, " } } 
came forward, hever said Inuch, but we 


were all on our feet again And as for 


myself, why, he just put me right through 
Miss Breton, he made a man 
I don’t like to think what I'd have 
been but for him—and it was his example 


the course. 
of me 
for a saint, don't 
but if I were half as good,” 
said the lad, with enthusiasm, *‘ Id be a 
credit to him.” 

In this way the ingenuous youth dis 


too. He never sets up 


you Know: 


coursed for some time, and much to Miss 
Was she to blame 
if, after he had recounted innumerable of 


Breton’s satisfaction. 


Macbane’s noble deeds, he saw with joy 
that she was surrounded by half a dozen 
admirers, and received with but languid 
interest their attentions 

sut such talks were as stolen fruit. In 
no way could the girl bring herself to be 
more than distantly civil to Macbane him 
self. Once when he tried to speak of the 
concert, she silenced him peremptorily 
They were walking up and down at even 
ing in front of the hotel, and Rita stopped, 
facing him suddenly in the moonlight, 
her face pale and stern. 

‘*Mr. Macbane,” she said, ‘‘ let me ask 
of you a favor: never allude to that—un 
fortunate episode.” 

Failing to satisfy her, Macbane attached 
himself to Mrs. Eversley, whose welcome 
was always cordial; but even this luxury 
was soon denied him, the old lady falling 
ill—not seriously, but enough to make it 
necessary that she should keep her room 

a reason for Rita’s absenting herself as 
much as possible. The season had waned; 
nearly every one had departed; Macbane 
had gone away twice and returned. Rita’s 
most ardent admirers had been compelled 
to tear themselves away, comforted by the 
thought that during the coming winter 
she was to be with her mother at the 
Bristol in New York, but with little else 
from the young girl herself to console 
them. 

‘Tell you what it is,” young Sturgison 
confided to his friend and travelling com 
panion as they were whirling away, ‘‘if 
that girl wasn’t so stunningly good-look- 
ing, she couldn't afford to put on such 
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Cold as an icicle I know them, 

boy one of your out and out ice 
beres 

Then you didn’t come to the point 

inquired the friend Mr. Sturgison 


reddened 


Better luck next time, per 


‘Wish you joy, 


Naps Said the friend 
but | wouldn't try it 

Rita meanwhile found her hands full 
in caring for her mother, who during this 
illness had grown querulous and exact 
il a The 
hotel staid on for their benetit, and Char 


lie Went 


not Know that it Was by Macb: 


doctor who had been in the 
vorth was invaluable. Rita did 
ine's special 


management he remaimed, but he was 
just young enough to make it possible for 
the girl to call upon him for all the ser 
vices a brother would have performed 

such as she would never have dreamed of 
She missed 


asking of Macbane himself. 


him, however, in his absences with a pang 
that smote her like grief and shame to 
gether. How many times, while watching 
her mother sleep in the twilight, she al 
lowed her fancies to wander, her heart 
recklessly to assert itself! If, as often 
happened, she was summoned at that 
hour to the little sitting-room to see Mae 
bane, it would seem to the girl that with 
the first touch of his hand on hers, the 


first sound of his voice, her courage failed 


her But the feeling only lent her new 
coldness, and Macbane went away each 


time with a new sense of rebuff. 

For, however careless his earlier feel 
ings may have been, the fact that he loved 
her was apparent to him now in every 
loved her as he had 
never thought it possible to love any wo 


moment of his life 

man on God’s earth. He had fancied a 
dozen women, had flirted, had enjoyed 
the charms of feminine society as all other 
men; but he had never asked any woman 
and this girl, with 
face, her proud eyes and 


to become his wife: 
her cold white 
distant manner, her voice that haunted 
him long after she had spoken—this girl 
he desired to make his wife, to shield, to 
protect, to love, to command, and to obey, 
with all the ardor, the joy , the passion, of 
a nature long pent up, yet having an ideal 
and eraving the reality. During his brief 


absenees he fought the feeling only to 


come back to it with new anguish and de 
sire 

There came a time when Mrs. Evers 
ley’s condition improved so that she was 


less subject to nervousness, and Rita oc 


casionally escape d for a longer walk than 
The Octo 


ber weather was perfection in the moun 


she had taken for two weeks. 
tains; the air chill, but never too keen 
the sky showing only a faint haze, th 
foliage reddening and oilding on ever\ 
bank and hill-side, so that the views 
and near were glorified reminders of the 
summer 

Macbane discovered that Rita walked 
alone, and remonstrated with her for it 
She reminded him of her many years ot! 
such freedom at By rams 

Before lL was a great lady,” she said, 

smiling, though a little sadly; ‘‘and you 
know I cannot take Maria away from 
mamma.” 

* You are childish,” he said, half an 
grily You know you could have mi 


) 


r Charlie would be glad to go 


_ 


But Rita had grown to fear Charlie as 


‘ 


a companion. His beloved theme was 
ike an intoxieating draught Lo her, and 
she could not trust herself with it 

‘*Then come with me to-day,” she said, 
with an unusual wentleness. ‘Tam only 
roing a little way down the ravine.” 

The place was tranquil, deserted, and 
yet peaceful. They walked almost in si 


lence, each fearing speech that would 


bring their minds and memories, their 
hearts, back tothe first starting-point. At 
last, 

‘TT think that I must be naturally ma 
ture,” said Rita. ‘‘Iam only twenty, yet 


[ feel nearly a hundred sometimes.” 
Macbane looked down upon her with a 
she was pulling little leaves from 
the half-bare bushes as they walked along, 
and letting them fall idly to the ground 
Her face was turned away from him, and 
of late Macbane was possessed by a jea 


smile; 


lous longing always to see her face—meet 
the honest if proud look of her eyes W hile 
The coil of soft hair beneath 
her hat, the bit of throat visible above thx 


she talked. 


yellow silk handkerchief, were charming 
but he wanted to see her face, to read 
what she meant in her eyes. 

vs Why > he 
‘* Look around at me, Rita 
feel old ?” 
She stopped and turned her face full 
upon him. The tears which she had been 
striving to conceal had gathered, and one 


said, rather sharply 


Why do you 


or two were beginning to roll quietly down 
the girl’s white cheeks. 
‘*My heavens!” cried Macbane, ‘* what 


is it, child? Oh, Rita!’—and the man's 
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ice broke—** will not let love 


mn Dear don't you see th 


you me 


il | iove vou 


He had caught her hands, and now held 
m passionately in his own; but Rita 
id started, with a look in which terror 


} } , .3 
is the only element he could define. 


‘No! no! no!” she eried.wildly. ‘* You 





) » not you must not—no! 
But, Rita, be my W ife,and L will make 
1 care, dear,” he pleaded, holding her 
my 


No! 


evidently in terror 


never! never!” the girl exclaim 


W here were hie r 


solves—her certainty that he was again 





eating her, or perhaps himself ? 
He dropped her hands suddenly, and 
ithout fled like 


i frightened child toward the house 


a word Rita turned and 


Macbane oceupied an hour or more in 
Then 
to 


1nes: 


strolling about the lonely ravines 
to the hotel, he 
and wrote the 


returning his 


went 
room following 

[am going away to New York for a 
few days. If you need me, send for me, 
a lit 
some 


M.” 


o the care of my club. I will wait 


t 


e longer, hoping you may have 
hing to say. D 


But when early the next day Maecbane 
ent to leave the note for Miss Breton, he 
vas greeted by the intelligence that Mr 
Eversley had arrived, and that Rita had 
een to the bedside of Mrs. 
Tall, who was dving. 


summoned 





Jered Hopkins had come for her. The 
young man made his appearance very 
quietly at the gorgeous hotel; but when 


Rita, pale and beautiful, and dressed, as 
he thought, like a princess, came into the 
room, poor Jered’s wits and courage near 
Had lhe come on an 
errand of sorrow he could not have con 
but the 
habitual reserve of Byrams served him in 


vy deserted him. not 
trolled or regained his feelings: 


good stead. He stood very straight and 


stiff and uncomfortable as he told the 
story, and it was only when they were in 
the cars on the way to Byrams that he 


thawed sufficiently to express his opinion 
of the many changes in her. 
‘Yes, Jered,” said the girl, rather sor 
row fully, ‘*T am changed: I know it.” 
The young man looked her over care- 
fully again, waited a little while, and then 


said, ‘* I don’t suppose ye’ve changed one 


kinder way, hev ye ?” 
The girl shook her head. 
she said, very gently. 
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‘No, dear,” 


**No, I thought not e said, and dre 
his hand across his mouth, and for a time 
looked fixedly in another « clion 

Presently he felt Rita’s har 


arm, and he started, and looked at her 
eager|\ 

** Jered,’ the young I 
tone, vou ve 


| ve ever had, 


you something I ove another man 
with all my heart, and lhe says that he 
loves me: but Lean’t believe him leant, 


I dare not This is my only secret, Jered 
and I’ve trusted vou with it.’ 

The friend who had known her al Vays 
looked at her in mute angui 
stant then 
must tell me more, Reety 
Mebbe 

Rita 
find illness and the 
old 
away a year 


ano in 
‘You 


when vou kin 


and he said, quietly 
somethin’ kin kinder fix it up 
to 


vacancy 


dreaded a return Byrams to 


of death in 
the house. The deacon had passed 


Mrs. Tall and a 


re occupying the houss 


be fore: only 
far-awav Cousin we 


] ] } 
Jered drove her in melancholy silence 


over the familiar road, and her heart 
full 


The house itself had the 


was 
too to note its dull, dreary aspect 
look of comple te 


to 
we i] Lo 


changelessness, which is hardest of all 
greet us when we come to say fare 
the dead or dving 

Mrs 
seeing Rita, she brightened, and made the 
tow 
evening she failed again, awoke to look 
had 


he r 


] 


Tall was a little better: indeed, on 


girl talk quite freely to her; but ard 


in a startled way at the child she 


loved so well, clasp her arms about 
neck, and SO pass away In peace 


} 


The elderly cousin and Rita had all the 
melancholy work of the next week on 
their hands. It was over at last; a dreary 
wet day heard the last words spoken over 
a woman whose whole life had been one 
monotonous, cheerless, though generous 
Rita had to 
her surprise that she was left sole heiress 
of the little all her aunt and unele had 

} 


possessed ; the familiar place 


and loving round found 


once dear to 


the girl’s inmost heart was her own —alas 
when that heart was filled to overflowing 
with bitterness and grief 

Jered came and went during that time, 
helping the lonely women, trying in an 
awkward, silent to Rita out 
upon the subject of her luckless love 
One evening, after he had kindled a fire 
for her on the hearth in the little parlor, 


way draw 





and stood watching her white face, whiter 
than ever in contrast to the sombre dress 
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s iddenly told him the 


Why Rita he said ‘He wrote you 


that very night I give Mis’ Tall the let 
te? th mv own hands 
Rita started to her feet! Oh, if here, 


, 1 
-only could be a solution to her vain, 
inquiet q restionings! 


The 


Ly iald away 


vido ys Ttew 


at 
would 


were ne 


POSSE SSLOLLS 
Rita knew that she 
all likelihood have preserved any let 
and the next day was 


ul 


mia stranger, 
through the 


care! search 


small and large boxes, and at 


last, laid away in the leaves of a book, 


she found it the letter intended for her, 


although enclosed to Mrs. Tall, and which, 
is Strange turn of circumstances, 
never would have seen. 

Rita, 


went down-stairs to 


as a clear autumn day. 


her treasure 


the sitting-room to read it, and then sud 


denly a strange thing occurred to her. 
She would not read it! She would place 
it in his hands, and give him her own, 
and say she believed in him. 

A longing to make reparation came 
over her. She remembered with self- 


abasement the cruel things she had said, 
her covert sneers, her doubts too plainly 
shown, her disdainful acceptance of the 
he had 
W hat was it that had caused 


many kindly services rendered 


her mother 


that revolution of feeling she could not 
tell, but something had arisen in the girl's 
heart deeper than humility, and her tears 


were of self-abasement and joy together. 


mie 


had briefly written to him of her 
Lo 


themselves, and she be 


sorrow, and where she was be until 


ranged 
d that |} would come to her at once, 
did that Jered for the 
first time in his life had despatched a tele 


Mr. 


matters ai 


lievs ie 


but she not know 


gram, most respectfully requesting 


Macbane’s presence at Byrams. 


lt was four ocilock, the October twl 
light had begun, when Rita, sitting still 
holding her letter unread in her hands, 


the 
in 


heard some one come quickly up 
porch, open the door, and in another 
stant Macbane was in the room 

People who have passed through doubts 
just when faith first came, 


followed. 


never Cah Say 


or just what 
Rita knew only that the arms that were 

1 her life were around her, 

that her face was near to his, that all but 
to have 


Lo shniel for 


he 
Line 


joy of the present seemed 


vanished 





They talked very little of the past for 


some time. Macbane asked her to read 
the letter She said she would keep it 
and pe rhaps read it long years hence 


But when the next day they walked out 


to the school-house, he told her that the 


concert was the result of the maddest 
freak, of a week of dead calm on thei: 
vacht, and whose suggestion It Was he 


} 


that they had not 
dreamed of really deluding the commu 


scarcely remembered : 


nity, and knowing their entertainment 
would be cood, had persuad d themselves 
it would all end in fun. 

‘**And vet [ 
Macbane, standing with her in the 
could 


without te lling you the whole story 


wrote you, my darling, 


said 
bower. ‘* because I not g2o 
and humbly begging your dear pardoi 


Ah, Rita, 


how often, when I’vetried to 


ervet it, 1 haven't had the heart to, know 
ing it gave me you!” 
Mrs. Eversley, who was slowly conva 


lescing, received Rita with much effusive 
ness. Mr. Eversley had departed on an 
other Western trip, but left his congratu 
lations 

‘I never supposed you could even tol 
the 


Rita’s return. 


mother said the evening 
‘After all, it was my 
I kept him going.” 


erate him,” 
of 
doing. 

Even now Mrs. Macbane has occasion 
ally t 


renity is too complete to make them ef 


» endure such remarks, but her se 


One of the first things she did 
to Live 
fate of Bret’s picture, and as it proved to 
her 
since the summer when the Internation 


fective 


after her marriage was discover 


have been in husband's possession 
als made their first and last appearance, 
she was satisfied. 

Only one thing Rita tells her husband 
is needed to make her joy perfect. ~~ 
can't quite feel my ideal is attained,” she 
said to him the other day in Venice. 

‘**Why, my dear?” inquired Macbane, 
who encourages his wife in expressing 
herself very freely. 

‘Because, although it is nice to think 
of Jered keeping the old place at Byrams 
he ought to marry.” 

‘*But, my love,” 
twinkle in his eye, “‘he fully approved, 
didn’t he ?” 

The Macbanes, say their friends, have 
a fund the 
phrases, all dating, Rita will tell you 
from the season the Internationals gaye 
in 


still, 


said Macbane, with a 


of most incomprehensible 


= 
id. 


























STUDIES 
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DI 


OF 
CHARLES 


VII—MEMPHIS AN 


VHE State of Tennessee gets its diversity 


‘| 


of climate and productions from the 


larity of its surface, not from it 


Ss 


imge over degrees of latitude, like Illi 
is: for it isa narrow State, with an av 
age breadth of only a hundred and ten 
es, While it is about four hundred miles 

in leneth, from the mountains in the east 


of the Rocky Moun 

to the alluvial bottom of the Missis 
in t In ' 
tvof mineral and agricultural wealth, 


riet 


»hichest land east 


he west. this range 1s ery 


ey 
th some of the noblest scenery and the 
fairest farming land in the Union, and all 
he good varieties of a temperate climate. 

In tl 


Memphis, differing as entirely in character 


ie extreme southwest corner lies 


ym Knoxville and Nashville as the bot 
tom-lands of the Mississippi ditfer from 
valleys of the Great Smoky Mountains 
| 
it is t 


ton-producing district in the world, the 
t 


natural centre of the finest cot 


fc a 
rk legally 


which it is 
as the Taxing District, 


nore cotton than any other county in 


yunty Shelby, of 


cnown vielding 
Union except that of Washington in 
It 


‘ally from east and middle Tennessee 


\I al + ‘ , »} al ¢ 
VLISSISSIPpt. IS almost as much alool 
Do itie 


iS A homogeneous 


it is geographically 


aA 


State might be constructed by taking west 
lennessee, all of Mississippi above Vicks 

irg and Jackson, and a slice off Arkan 
But 
redistricting would be a good thing 


sas, With Memphis for its capital. 


neither for the States named nor for Mem 
phis, for the more variety within conven 
nt limits a State can have, the better, and 


Memphis could not wish a better or more 
distinguished destiny than to become the 
commercial metropolis of a State of such 
great possibilities and varied industries as 
Her political influence might 
© more decisive in the homogeneous State 
outlined, but it will for all 
ambition in its inevitable com 
And 


vestern part of the State needs the moral 


| ennessee, 


be abundant 
reasonable 


mercial importance. besides, the 
tonic of the more elevated regions. 

The city has a frontage of about four 
miles on the Mississippi River, but is high 
on the Chickasaw Bluffs, with an 
surface and 
back of it, the whole capable of perfect 
lrainage. Its site is the best on the river 


adove it 


ineven a rolling country 


a 


GREAT WEST 


DLEY WARNER 

D LITTLE ROCK 

for a great city ym St. Louis to the 
Gulf; this advantage is ¢ Nphasize d by the 
concentration of ra ivs at this point, 
and the great bridge, which is now on the 
eve of construction, to the Arkansas shore 
no doubt fixes its destiny as the inland 
rit trop lis of the Southwest Memph 
was the child of the Mississippi, and this 
powerful, wayward stream is still its fos 
tering mother, notwithstanding the decay 
of river commerce brought about by the 
railways; for the river still asserts its 


power as a regulator of rates of transpon 


tation. I do not mean to say that the 
freighting on it in towed barges is not 
still enormous, but if it did not earry a 
pound to the markets of the world it is 
still the friend of all the inner continen 
tal regions, which says to the railroads 


beyond a certain rate of charges you shall 
With 4 


tion, the natural recé 


; 


t s advantage of situa 


the 


not hi 


ro 


‘iver of prod icts 


of an inexhaustible agricultural region 
(one has only to take a trip by rail 
through the Yazoo Valley to be convinced 
of that), and an equally good point fo 
distribution of supplies, it is inevitable 


that Memphis should grow with an accel 
erating impulse 

The city has had a singular and instruc 
tive history, and that she has survived 
so many vicissitudes and calamities, and 
1 extraordinary career of 
of the 


city just 


entered upon a 


? 


prosperity, 1s sufficient evidence 


territorial necessity of a large 


at this point on the river. The student 
of social science will find in its history 
a striking illustration of the relation of 
sound sanitary and business conditions 
Before the 


to order and morality. war 


and for some time after it, Memphis was 
a place for trade in one staple, where 
fortunes were quickly made and_ lost, 
where no attention was paid to sanitary 
laws. The cloud of impending pesti 


lence always hung over it, the yellow 
fever was always a possibility, and a dev 
astating epidemic of it must inevitably be 
reckoned with every few years. It seems 


) engenders a reck 


to be a law of social life that an epidemic, 
or the probability of it, 

lessness of lifeand a low condition of mor 
Memphis existed, 
so to speak, on the edge ofa voleano, and 


als and public order 
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it cannot be denied that it had a reputa 
tic lor violence ind disorder. W hile 

ttle or nothing was done to make the 
Cl ( n and habita ple, or to beautify it, 
Law vas weak in its mobile, excitable 
population and differences of opinion 
were settled by the revolver. In spite 
of these disadvantages, the profits of trade 


were so great there that its population of 
the close of the 
In that year the 


ver came as an epidemic, and so 


twenty thousand at wena 
had doubled by 1878 
ve llo v-f 
iIncreast d 1th 1879 as ne arly to de populate 


the 
Lie 


city; its population was reduced from 
neariy forty thousand to about fourteen 
thousand, two-thirds of which were ne 


groes; its commerce was absolutely cut 
off 


was bankrupt. 


its manufactures were suspended, it 


There is nothing more 


infortunate for a State or a city than loss 


f 


of financial eredit Memphis struggled 


in vain with its enormous debt, unable 


to pay it, unable to compromise it. 
Under these circumstances the city re- 
It surren 


dered its charter to the State, and ceased 


sorted to a novel expedient. 
to exist as a municipality. The leaders 
of this movement gave two reasons for it, 
the wish not to repudiate the city debt, but 
to gain breathing-time, and that munici- 
pal rovernment in this country is a fail- 
ure The Legislature erected the former 
Memphis into The Taxing District of Shel 
by County, 
for it. 


Legislative 


and provided a government 
This government consists of a 
eight members, 
made up of the Board of Fire and Po 
lice Commissioners, consisting of three, 
and the Board of Public Works, consist- 


ing of five 


Council of 


These are all elected by popu- 
lar vote to serve a term of four years, but 
the elections are held every two years, so 
that the council always contains members 
The Board of 
Police Commissioners elects a 


who have had experience. 
Fire and 
President, who is the executive officer of 
the Taxing District, and has the power 
and duties of a mayor; he has a salary 
of #2000, inclusive of his fees as police 
magistrate, and the other members of his 
The mem- 
bers of the Board of Public Works serve 
without compensation. 


board have salaries of $500, 


No man can be 
eligible to either board who has not been 
a resident of the district for five years. 
In addition is a Board of Health, 
appointed by the council. This govern- 
ment has the ordinary powers of a city 
government, defined carefully in the act, 


there 
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but it cannot run the city im debt, and it 
cannot appropriate the taxes collected ex 
ce pt for the specilic purposes named by 
the State Legislature, which specific 


voted 


ap 
by the 

the recommendation of 
Thus the government of 
is committed to eight men, and 
the execution of its laws to one man, the 


propriations are annually 
Legislature 


the 


the city 


on 
couneil. 


President of the Taxing District, who has 
extraordinary power. The final success 
of be watched with 

great deal of interest by other cities. On 


the surface it can be seen that it depends 


this scheme will 


upon securing a non-partisan council, and 
an honest, conscientious President of the 
Taxing District—that is to say, upon the 
choice by popular vote of the best eight 
men to rule the city. Up to this time, 
slight hitches, it 
exceedingly well, as will appear in a con 
the condition of the city 
The slight hitch mentioned was that the 


with only has worked 


sideration of 


President was accused of using tempora 
rily the sum appropriated for one city pur 
pose for another. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that Memphis had not evaded its 
obligations by a change of name and form 
The result was a settle 
ment with the creditors at fifty cents on 
the dollar; and then the city 


of government. 


cathered it 

self together for a courageous effort and 
The turning 

point in its career was the adoption of a 


a new era of prosperity. 


which 
transformed it immediately into a fairly 
healthful city. 
and abundance of water at 


system of drainage and sewerage 


With its uneven surface 
hand, it 
well adapted to the Waring system, which 
works to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
and since its introduction the inhabitants 
are relieved from apprehension of the re 


Was 


turn of a yellow-fever epidemic. Popula 
tion and business returned with this sense 
of security, and there has been a change 
In 1880 
it had a population of less than 34,000; it 
can now truthfully claim between 75,000 
and 80,000; and the business activity, the 
building both of fine busi:iess blocks and 
handsome private residences, are propor 
tioned to the increase in inhabitants. In 
1879-80 the receipt of cotton was 409,809 
bales, valued at $23,752,529: in 1886-87, 
663,277 bales, valued at $30,099,510. The 
estimate of the Board of Trade for 188s, 
judging from the first months of the year, 
is 700,000 bales. 


in the social atmosphere as well. 


I notice in the compar- 
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ve statement of leading articles of com 


an exceedingly 


yanking eapital in 1887 was $3,360,000 


nerece and consumption 


increase in ISS7 over 1886 


increase of $1,560,000 over 1886. The 


rings were S101,177,37 
82.642.192 in 1886. 
The 


ires to convince 


7 in 1877, against 


traveller. however, does not 


Ii¢é ed 


him of the business 


activity of the town: the piles of cotton 


evond the capacity of storage, the street 
of 
th 


There is in process of 


streets and 





ie extension resi 


far beyond city mits, all 


growth. 
onstruction a union station to accommo 


there 


late the six railways now meeting 


ind others projected. On the west of the 
river it has lines to Kansas City and Lit 
Rock and to St. Louis; on the east, to 


Louisville and to the Atlantie seaboard 
direct, and two to New Orleans With 
building of the bridge, which is ex 
pected to be constructed in a couple of 
years Memphis will be admirably sup 
plied with transportation facilities 
\s to its external appearance, it must 


that the cit 
it city improvements do not keep pace 
value. 


fo into debt is aw 


ve said has grown so fast 


y 
i its assessable The inability 
to 
but 


“aity 


LL) holesome 


under this limitation t 


Shon ne 


es are 





shabby, the city police 


rters and court wo ild disgrace 


q i an in 
digent country village, and most of the 
st s are in bad condition for want of 
) nent There are fine streets, many 
ittractive new residences, and some fine 


ad places, with creat trees, and the CYTay 
elled pikes running into the country are 
yndition, and are favorite drives 


There is a beautiful country round about, 
and 


from an elevation, the town is 


nN some hills woods 


Looked at 


seen to cover a large territory, and pre 


pleasant 


sents in the early green of sprizig acharm 
ing appearance. Some five miles out is 
1e Montgomery race-track, park, and 
club-house—a handsome establishment, 


prettily laid out and planted, already at 
tractive, and sure to be notable when the 
trees are grown. 

The city has a public-school system, a 
id of Edueation elected 
e, and divides its fund fairly between 


by popular 


hools for white and colored children. 
t needs good school-houses as much 
In 1887 the 
tax of one and a half mills produced 


$54,000 for carrying on the schools, and 


but i 


as it needs good pavements. 
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f ind 


$19,000 for the building 


not enough at least S75 UU were net ded 
The schools were In debt Phere Is Aa 
plan adopted for a tine High-School 
building, but the city needs altogethen 
more money and more energy for th 
publie schools According to son re 
ports the public schools have suffered 
from polities, and are not as good as they 


were years avo, but 
] 


undoubted 


they are 


ly gaining in publie favor, notwithstand 
ing some remaining Bourbon prejudice 
against them The citizens are making 
money fast enough to begin to be liberal 
in matters educational, which are only 
second to sanitary measures in the well 


f Ty} v fr > 1 
of The new free Publi 


be 


being the city. 


Library, which will built and 


Opn he a 


} 


in a couple of years, will do much for the 
city in this direction. It is the noble gift 
of the late IF’. H. Cossitt, of New York, 


formerly a citizen of Memphis, who left 
&75.000 for that purpose 


Perhaps the publie schools of Memphis 
would be better (though 
liberal 


without 
had 


SCHOOIS 


not 


SO 


endowment) if the city not 


LWwo exceptionally ood private 


for voung ladies. These are the Clara 
Conway Institute and the Higby School 
for Young Ladies, taking their names 
from their principals and founders. Each 


of these schools has about 350 pupils, from 


the age of six to the mature age of grad 


uation, boys being admitted until they 


Each has pleasant 


are twelve years old. 
errounds S, is 


o fine 
well planned, with ample room for all the 


and building irge, airy, 


depariments—literature, science, art, mu 


sic —of the mostadvanced education. One 
finds in them the best methods of the 
best schools, and a most admirable spirit. 
It is not too much to say that these 


schools give distinction to Memphis, and 
that the discipline and intellectual train- 
ing tl 
have 


ie young ladies receive there will 


a marked effect upon the social life 
of the city. If one who spent some de 
lightful hours in the company of these 
graceful and enthusiastic scholars, and 
who would like heartily to acknowledge 
their cordiality, and his appreciation of 
their admirable progress in general study, 
- 


that what the frank, impulsive Southern 


might make a suggestion, it would 


girl, with her inborn talent for being 
agreeable and her vivid apprehension of 


life, needs least of all is the cultivation of 
the 
However cleverly they are 


the emotional, the rhetorical, sent 


mental side. 





a 


| 
{ 
| 





done, the recitation of poems of senti 
ment, of passion, of love making and 
marriage, above all, of those doubtful dia 
et verses in which a touch of pseudo 
ing Is Supposed to excuse the slang 
he street and the vulgarity of the 
farm, is not an exercise elevating to the 
Luste | happen to speak of it here, but I 
confess that it is only a text from which 
a little sermon might be preached about 
recitations” and declamations generally, 
these adays of overdone dialect and 
nnuendoes about the hypoerisy of old 
fashioned morality 
fhe city has a prosperous college of 
he Christian Brothers, another excellent 
school for girls in the St. Agnes Acade- 
my, and a colored industrial school, the 
Lemoyne, where the girls are taught 
cooking and the art of house- keeping, 
and the boys learn carpentering. This 
does not belong to the public-school SVS 
Whatever may be the opinion about 


Lhe propriety 


of attaching industrial train- 
ing to public schools generally, there is 
no doubt that this sort of training is in 
dispensable to the colored people of the 
South, whose children do not at present 
receive the needed domestic training at 
home, and whose education must con 
tribute to their ability to earn a living 
Those educated in the schools, high and 
low, cannot all be teachers or preachers, 
nd they are not in the way of either so 
cial elevation or thrifty lives if they have 
neither a trade nor the taste to make neat 
and agreeable homes The colored race 
cannot have it too often impressed upon 
them that their way to all the rights and 
privileges under a free government lies in 
industry, thrift, and morality. Whatever 
reason they have to complain of remain 
ing discrimination and prejudice, there is 
only one way to overcome both, and that 
is by the acquisition of property and in 
elligence Iu the history of the world 
a people were never elevated otherwise 
No amount of legislation can do it. In 
Memphis—in Southern cities generally 
the publie schools are impartially admin 


istered as to the use of money for both 


races. In the country districts they are 
is generally inadequate, both in quality 
and in the length of the school year. In 


he country, where farming and domestic 
service must be the occupations of the 
mass of the people, industrial schools are 


certainly not called for; but in the cities 
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they are a necessity of the present devel 
opment 

Ever since Memphis took itself in hand 
witha new kindof municipal government, 
and made itself a healthful city, good 
fortune of one kind and another seems 
to have attended it. Abundant water it 
could get from the river for sewerage pur 
poses, but for other uses either extensive 
filters were needed or cisterns were resort 
ed to The city was supphed with wa 
ter, which the stranger would hesitate to 
drink or bathe in, from Wolf River, a 
small stream emptying into the Mississippi 
above the city. But within the year a 
most important discovery has been made 
for the health and prosperity of the town. 
This was the striking, in the depression of 
the Gayoso Bayou, at a depth of 450 feet, 
perfectly pure water, at a temperature of 
about 62°, in abundance, with a head suf- 
ficient to bring it in fountains some feet 
above the level of the ground. Ten wells 
had been sunk, and the water flowing was 
estimated at ten millions of gallons daily, 
or haif enough to supply thecitv. It was 
expected that with more wells the supply 
would be sufficient for all purposes, and 
then Memphis will have drinking wate) 
not excelled in purity by that of any city 
in the land It is not to be wondered at 
that this inealeulable good fortune should 
add buoyancy to the business, and even to 
the advance in the price, of real estate 
The city has widely outgrown its corpo 
rate limits, there is activity in building 
and improvements in all the pleasant sub 
urbs, and with the new pavements which 
are in progress, the city will be as attract 
ive as It Is prosperous, 

Climate is much a matter of taste. The 
whole area of the alluvial land of the 
Mississippi has the three requisites for ma 
laria—heat, moisture, and vegetable de 
composition. The tendency to this is 
overcome, in a measure, as the land is 
thoroughly drained and cultivated. Mem 
phis has a mild winter, long summer, and 
a considerable portion of the year whe) 
the temperature is just about right for en 
joyment. Inthe table of temperature for 
i887 I find that the mean was 61.9°, the 
mean of the highest by months was 84.9 
and the mean lowest was 37.4°. Thecold 
est month was January, when the range 
of the thermometer was from 72.2° to 4.3 
and the hottest was July, when the range 
was from 99° to 67.3°. There is a prepon 
derance of fair, sunny weather. The rec 
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for 1887 was: 


clear, 132 


fair. 65 cloudy, 91 days of frost. 


157 days of 
Krom 
s it appears that Memphis has a pretty 


eeable climate for those who do not 


sist upon a good deal of ** bracing,” and 


a most genial and hospitable so 


has 


the 12th of 


the 


on the morning of 


Early 


we crossed the river to lowe r 


ling of the Memphis and Little Rock 
Railway, the upper landing being inac- 
ssible on account of the high water 
It was a delicious spring morning, the 
jliage, half unfolded, was in its first flush 
vreen, and as we steamed down the 
tream the town bluffs, forty feet high, 


e seen to have a noble situation. 


All 
» opposite country for forty miles from 
river was afloat, and presented the ap 
ice of : rast 


of a vast swamp, not altogether 


pleasing in its fresh dress of green. 


orty miles, to Madison, the road ran 
m an embankment just above the 
od; at intervals were poor shanties 


d little cultivated patches, but shanties, 
the 
The inhabitants, the majority col 


patches, and trees all stood in 
iter 


ed, seemed of the sort to be content with 
lf-amphibious lives. Before we reach 
Madison and crossed St. Franeis Riv 
through a streak of gravel. 
Forest City, at the Iron 


Mountain Railway, turned out to be not 


ve ran 


the crossing of 


xactly a city, in the Eastern meaning of 
vord, but a considerable collection of 

, with 
ss ] 

» wilderness, an irresponsible sort 


place, and the the 


a large hotel. It seemed, so 


crowd al station 


vere in a festive, hilarious mood. This 
is heightened by the playing of a trav 
ling band which we carried with us 


the second-class car, and which good 
the 
bass viol, vio 
n, and guitar, and a white On 


ie way the negro population were in 


ituredly unlimbered at stations 


consisted of a colored 





= 


cornet, 


ie majority, all the residences were shab- 
; vy shanties, and the moving public on 

e trains and about the stations had not 
profited by the example of the commercial 


ravellers, who are the only smartly dress 


people one sees in these regions. A 
ng girl who got into the ear here told 
ne that she came from Marianna, a town 
o the south, on the Languille River, and 


she seemed to regard it as a central place. 


\t Brinkley we St. Louis, 


Arkansas, and Texas Road, ran through 


crossed he 
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more swamps to the Cache 
Which there was prairie 
De Vall s 


R , 
tivel 


River, after 
and bottom-land, 
and at Blutf we came to the 
W hite that 
thiscountry is well watered. After White 
River fine reaches of prairie-land were en 
countered—in fact, a good deal of prairie 
Much of Ul 
iltivated to eotton, but was 
turned to gr 

A place named Prairie Ce) 


ley t 
» Gdoubtl 


There is lt 


and oak timber 
once been Cc 


how 


and dotted with 


tre had 
been abandone d: ae ed,we passé d avo rd 


Crazil 
eattie 
| 
: ; A 
many abandoned houses before we reach 
ed Carlisle and the Ga 
the 


but 


lloway Lonoke 


is one of villages of rather mean 


appearance, Important enougl 
talked about and visited by the five ; 
for the nomination, 
who were travelling about together, eac] 


rants cubernatorial 
il 
one trying to convince the people that 
the other four were unworthy the office 
Arkansas, supporting a 


few rude villages, inhabited by 


This is lowland 
heyroes 
and unambitious whites, and not a fairly 
representative portion of a 

At Argenta, a sort of railway and fae 
tory suburb of the city, we the 
muddy, strong-flowing Arkansas Riven 
on a fine bridge, ele 


hig 


creat Slate. 


ere yssed 


ated so as to strike 
on the bluff Which Little 
built. The the bluff, 
which the railway pierces, is a very shaly 
The town lying along the 


h up on 


» l- > », } 
Rock Is rOCK Ot 


} 
lata 
Siave, 


bluff has 
a very picturesque appearance, in spite of 


its newness and the poor color of its 
brick. The situation is a noble one, com 
manding a fine prospect of river and 
plain, and mountains to the west, rising 


from the blutf on a series of gentle hills, 
with conspicuous heights further out for 
public institutions and country houses. 
The city, which has nearly thirty thousand 
inhabitants, can boast a number of hand 
some business streets with good shops and 


trade, 


streets olf 


an air of prosperous with well 
residence 
but all the 
want of 


forbidden by 


shaded comfortable 


houses; thoroughfares are bad 
paving, Little 
the organic law (as 
phis is) to run in debt for city 
ments. A has doubled its 


population within eight years, and been 


for Roek being 
Mem 
mprove 
city which 


restrained from using its credit 


must ex 
pect to suffer from bad streets, but its 
caution about debt is reassuring to in 


The 


understood, 


tending settlers. needed street im 


provements, it is however, 
will soon be under way, and the citizens 
have the 


satisfaction of knowing that 
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when they are made, Little Rock will be 


Below the second of the iron bridges 
vhich span the river is a bowlder which 
gave the name of Little Rock to the 
town The general impression 1s that it 
Is e first rock on the river above its 


confluence with the Mississippi; this is 


not literally true, but this rock is the first 


conspicuous one, and has become historic. 
On the opposite side of the river, a mile 
bove s a blutf several hundred feet 
high, called Big Rock. On the summit 
is a beautiful park, a vineyard, a summer 
hotel, and pleasure-grounds—a delightful 
resort in the hot weather. From the top 
one gains a fair idea of Arkansas—the 


rich delta of the river, the mighty stream 


itself, the fertile rolling land and forests, 
the mountains on the border of the In 
dian Territory, the fair eitv, the sightly 
prominences about it dotted with build 
ings—altogether a magnificent and most 
charming view 

There is a United States arsenal at Little 
Rock; the government post-oflice is a hand 
some building, and among the twenty 
seven churches there are some of pleasing 
architecture. The State-house, which 
stands upon the bluff overlooking the riv- 
er, is a relic of old times, suegesting the 
easy-going plantation style. It is an in 


deseribable building, or group of build 


ings, with classic pillars of course, and 
rambling galleries that lead to old-fash 
ioned, domestic-looking State offices. lt 


is Shabby in appearance, but has a certain 
interior air of comfort. The room of the 
Assembly—plain, with windows on three 
sides open to the sun and air, and not so 
large that conversational speaking cannot 
be heard in it is not at all the modern no 

tion of a legislative chamber, which ought 
to be lofty, magnificently decorated, light 

ed from above, and shut in as much as 
possible from the air and the outside 
world Arkansas, which is rapidly grow 

ing in population and wealth, will no 
doubt very soon want a new State-house. 
Heaven send it an architect who will 
think first of the comfortable, cheerful 
rooms, and second of imposing outside 
display! He might spend a couple of 
millions on a building which would as 
tonish the natives, and not give them as 
agreeable a working room for the Legisla- 
ture as this old chamber. The fashion is 


to put up an edifice whose dimensions 
shall somehow represent the dignity of 
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the State, a vast structure of hallways 
and staireases, with half-lighted and il] 
ventilated rooms. It seems to me that 
the American genius ought to be able t 

devise a capitol of a different sort, certain 
ly one better adapted to the Southern cli 
mate A group of connected building 

for the various departments might be bet 
ter than one solid parallelogram, and | 
have a faney that legislators could be 
clearer-headed, and could profit more by 
discussion, if they sat in a cheerful cham 
ber, not too large to be easily heard in, and 
open as much as possible to the sun and 
air and the sight of tranquil nature. The 


} 


lazy negiect 


present Capitol has an air o 
and the law library which is stored in it 
could not well be in a worse condition 
but there is something rather pleasing 
about the old, easy-going establishment 


that one would pretty certainly miss in 


at 
mart new building. Arkansas has an 
opportunity to distinguish itself by an 
departure in State-louses. 

In the city are several of the State in 
stitutions, most of them occupying ample 
crounds with fine sites in the suburbs 
Conspicuous on high ground in the « 


is the Blind Asylum, a very commodio 


and well-conducied institution, with abo 
SV inmates. The School for Deaf-Mut 
with 125 pupils, is under very able man 
agement But 1 confess that the Stat 
Lunatic Asylum gave me a genuine sui 
prise, and if the civilization of Arkansa 
were to be judged by it, it would take 
high rank among the States. It is a ve 
fine building, well constructed and ad 
mirably planned, on a site commanding 
a noble view, with etghty acres of forest 
and garden. More land is needed to car 
ry out the superintendent's idea of labor, 
and to furnish supplies for the patients 
of whom there are 450, the men and wo 
men, colored and white, in separate 
wings. The builders seem to have taken 
advantage of all the Eastern experience 
and shunned the Eastern mistakes, and 
the result is an establishment with all the 
modern improvements and conveniences 
conducted in the most enlightened spirit 
I do not know a better large State asylum 
in the United States. Of the State peni 
tentiary nothing good can be said. Ar 
kansas is still struggling with the wretch 
ed lease system, the frightful abuses of 
which she is beginning to appreciate 
The penitentiary is a sort of depot for 
convicts, who are distributed about the 
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state by the contractors At 


the time 
ny visit a considerable number were 
e, more or less eripp ed and Sick, WhO 


wen rescued from barbarous treat 
nt in one of the mines A gang were 
iking stones in the yard, a few were 


Aitin 


cigars, and the dozen women in 
omen’s ward were doing laundry 


rk But nothing appeared to be done 
improve the condition of the inmates. 
Southern prisons [ notice comparative 
few of the * professional” class which 


» largely make the population of North- 
penitentiaries, and I always fancy 


it in the rather easy-going manage 
nent, wanting the cast-iron discipline, the 
yt of the prisoners is not so hard. Thus 
far among the colored people not much 
odium attaches to one of their race who 
has been in prison 


s slowly improving, hampered by want 


publie school svstem of the State 


f constitutional power to raise money for 
By the 


taxes are limited to one per cent 


schools constitution, State 


eoun 


, with 
addition of one-half of one per cent. 


taxes to one-half of one per cent 


» pay debts existing when the constitu 
mn was adopted in 1874; city taxes the 
in addition, for the sup 

f common schools, the Assembly 
lay lay a tax not to exceed two mills on 
ie dollar on the taxable property of the 
State,and an annual per capita tax of one 
dollar on every male 


ne as county; 


inhabitant over the 
» of twenty-one years; and it may also 
iuthorize each school district to raise for 
ILS¢ if. by of 
‘hool purposes 

1 the dollar. 

s additional 


vote its electors. a 


not to 


tax for 
d five mills 
The towns a nerally vote 
of the 
not main 
tained for more than three months in the 
vear. The population of the State is about 


f 


excet 


tax, but in most 


country districts schools are 


1,000,000, in an area of 53,045 square miles. 
lhe scholastic population enrolled has in- 
creased steadily for several years, and in 
ISS6 164.757. of 122.296 were 
42. 461 were colored. The to 

population of school age (including 
the enrolled) was 358,006, of which 266,188 
white and 91,818 The 
school fund available for that year was 
#1,327,710. The increased revenue and 
enrolment are encouraging, but it is ad 


was which 


white and 


} 
vere colored. 


mitted that the schools of the State (sparse 
v settled as it is) cannot be what they 
should be without more money to build 
decent school-houses, employ competent 
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teachers, and have longer sessions Lit 
tle Rock has fourteen school-houses only 
one or two of which are commendable 
The High-Sechoo!] With 50 pupils ind 2 
teachers, is held in a district ding 
The colored people have their fair propor 
tion of schools, with teachers of their own 
race Little Roek is abundant, able to 
tax itself for better schools, as s for bet 
ter pavements In all the schools most 
attention seems to be p id to m iematics, 
and it is noticeable how proficient colored 
children under twelve are in figures 

The most important school in the State, 


which I did not see, is the Industri 
versity at Fayetteville, which re 

Congressional land grant and is a State 
beneficiary; its property 
and the 
reckoned at $300,000 
to 
education 


mciu ! el 


dowments 


university. farm, Is 


The general inten 
practical industrial 
The collegiate d partment, a 


three years, has 


tion is give a 


77 pupils; in 
preparatory dep irtment are about 200 


course of 
the 


but the catalogue, including special 


stu 
dents in art and mi 
partment at Little 


Normal School at 


sic, the medieal de 
Rock o 
Pine 
up about 600 students. The university is 
situated 


oots 


in a part of 


tractive in its scenery and mos 


the State most at 


healthful, 
and offers a chance for eve ry sort of men 
tal and manual training 


The most widely famous place in the 


State is the Hot Springs I should like 
to have seen it when it was in a state of 
nature; I should like to see it when it 
gets the civilization of a European bath 
place. It has been a popular and even 


crowded resort for several 


vears, and the 
medical treatment which can be given 


there in connection with the use of the 
waters 1s so nearly a specific for certain 
serious diseases, and roma there S SO 


much a necessity for many invalids, that 
access to it ought by this time to 
But it is not. It is fifty-five south 
west of Little Rock, but to reach it the 
traveller must leave the Lron 
Road at Malvern for a ride over 


be @CaSY 


bhilic 


Mountain 
a branch 
Unfortunate 
ly this is a narrow-gauge road, and how 


line of some twenty miles 


ever illa person may be, a change of cars 
must be made at Malvern This is a se- 
rious annoyance, and it is a wonder that 
the main railways and the hotel and bath 
keepers have not united to rid themselves 
of the monopoly of the narrow-gauge 
road. 
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The valley of the Springs is over seven 
hundred feet above the sea; the country 
is rough and broken; the hills, clad with 
small pines and hard-wood, which rise on 
either side of the valley to the height of 
two to three hundred feet, make an agree 
able impression of greenness, and the 
place is capable, by reason of its irregu 
larity, of beeoming beautiful as well as 
picturesque It is still in the cheap cot 
tage and raw brick stage. The situation 
suggests Carlsbad, which is also jammed 
into a narrow valley The Hot Springs 
Mountain-—that is, the mountain from the 
side of which all the hot springs (about 
seventy) flow Is a government reserva 
tion Nothing is permitted to be built 
on it except the government hospital for 
soldiers and sailors, the public bath 
houses along the foot, and one hotel, 
which holds over on the reserved land. 
The government has enclosed and piped 
the springs, built a couple of cement res 
ervoirs, and lets the bath privileges to 
private parties at thirty dollars a tub, the 
number of tubs being limited. The rent 
money the government is supposed to 
devote to the improvement of the moun 
tain This has now a private lookout 
tower on the summit, from which a most 
extensive view is had over the well-wood 
ed State, and it can be made a lovely 
park There is a good deal of criticism 
about favoritism in letting the bath privi 
leges, and the words “* ring” and 7 mdi- 
cate” are constantly heard. Before im- 
provements were made the hot water dis 
charged into a creek al the base of the 
hill. This ereek is now arched over and 
become a street, with the bath-houses on 
one side and shops and shanties on the 
other Difficulty about obtaining a good 
title to land has until recently stood in 
the way of permanent improvements. 
All claims have now been adjudicated 
upon, the government is prepared to give 
a perfect title to all its own land, except 
the mountain, forever reserved, and pur 
chasers can be sure of peaceful occupa- 
tion. 

Opposite the Hot Springs Mountain 
rises the long sharp ridge of West Moun 
tain. from which the government does not 
permit the foliage to be stripped. The 
eity runs around and back of this moun 
tain. follows the winding valley to the 
north, climbs up all the irregular ridges 
in the neighborhcod, and spreads itself 
over the valley on the south, near the 


Ouachita River. Icis estimated that there 
are 10,000 residents in this rapidly grow 
Ing town Houses stick on the sides of 
the hills, perch on terraces, nestle in th: 
ravines. Nothing is regular, nothing is 
as might have been expected, but it is all 
interesting, and promising of something 
pleasing and picturesque in the future 
All the springs, except one, on Hot 
Springs Mountain are hot, with a tem 
perature ranging from 93° to 157° Fah 
renheit; there are plenty of springs in 
and among the other hills, but they ar 
all cold. It is estimated that the present 
quantity of hot water, much of which 
runs to waste, would supply about 19,000 
persons daily with 25 gallons each. The 
water is perfectly clear, has no odor 
and is very agreeable for bathing. That 
remarkable cures are performed here thx 
evidence does not permit one to doubt 
nor can one question the wonderfully re 
juvenating elfect upon the system of a 
course OT itS waters. 

It is necessary to suggest, however, that 
the value of the springs to invalids and 
to all visitors would be greatly enhanced 
by such regulations as those that govern 
Carlsbadand Marienbad in Bohemia. The 
success of those great *‘ cures’ depends 
largely upon the regimen enforced there 
the impossibility of indulging in an im 
proper diet, and the prevailing regularity 
of habits as to diet, sleep, and exercise 
There is need at Hot Springs for more 
hotel accommodation of the sort that will 
make comfortable invalids accustomed to 
luxury at home, and at least one new and 
very large hotel is promised soon to sup 
ply this demand; but what Hot Springs 
needs is the comforts of life, and not means 
of indulgence at table or otherwise. Per 
haps it is impossible for the American 
public, even the sick part of it, to submit 
itself to discipline, but we never will hay 
the full benefit of our many curative 
springs until it consents to do so. Pa 
tients. no doubt. try to follow the vary ing 
regimen imposed by different doctors, but 
it is difficult to do so amid all the tempta 


tions of a go-as-you-please bath place. A 
general regimen of diet applicable to all 
visitors is the only safe rule. Under such 


enlightened rules as prevail at Marienbad, 
and with the opportunity for mild enter 
tainment in pretty shops, agreeable walks 
and drives, with music and the hundred 
devices to make the time pass pleasantly 


Hot Springs would become one of the 


























STUDIES OF THE 


most important sanitary resorts in the 
rid It is now in a very crude state: 
it it has the water, the climate, the hills 
nd woods; vood saddle-horses are to be 
had, and it is an interesting country to 
ride over: those who frequent the place 
attached to it; and time and taste and 
1oney will, no doubt, transform it into 
place of beauty. 
Arkansas surprised the world by the 
exhibition it made of itself at New Or 
ins, not only for its natural resources, 
but for the range and variety of its pro 
tions That it is second to no other 
State in its ad iptability to cotton raising 
isknown; thatit had magnificent forests 
large coal fields and valuable miner 
ils in its mountains was known; but that 
raised fruit superior to any other in the 
Southwest, and quite equal to any in the 
The mountain 


yUS part of the State, whi re some of the 


wth, was a revelation 


{ 2500 feet, vives 


hills rise to the altitude « 
is cood apples, pears, and peaches as are 
raised in any portion of the Union; in 
deed, this fruit has taken the first prize in 
xhibitions from Massachusetts to Texas. 
It is as remarkable for flavor and firmness 
is it is for size and beauty This region 

also a good vineyard country. The 
State boasts more miles of navigable wa 
ters than any other, it has variety of soil 
ind of surface to fit it for every crop in the 
temperate latitudes, and it has a very cood 
The range of northern moun 


climate, 
tains protects it from ‘‘ northers,” and its 
elevated portions have cold enough for 

tonic Of course the low and swampy 
lands are subject to malaria. The State 
has just begun to appreciate itself, and 
has organized efforts to promote immigra 
tion It has employed a competent State 
veologist, who is doing excellent service. 
The United States has still a large quan- 

ty of valuable land in the State open to 
settlement under the homestead and pre 
The State itself has over 
2,000,000 acres of land, forfeited and grant 
ed to it in various ways; of this, the land 


emption laws. 


forfeited for taxes will be given to actual 
settlers in tracts of 160 acres to each per 
son, and the rest can be purchased at a 


low price. I cannot go into all the de 


tails, but the reader may be assured that 
he immigration committee make an ex 
ceedingly good showing for settlers who 
wish to engage in farming, fruit raising, 
The constitution 
of the State is very democratic, the statute 


mining, or lumbering. 
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laws are stringent in morality, the limita 
tions upon town and city 


ndebtedness are 


severe, the rate of taxation is verv low 
and the State debt is smal] The State 
In Short, is in a od con 1oOn I ivig 
orous development of its resources 


There is a popular notion that Arkan 
sas 1s a “* bowile-knife State iaWILeSS 
and an ignorant State I shared this 
fore | went there 


lL cannot disprove the 


ignorance of the country districts \s | 
said, more money 1s needed to make the 
public-school system effective But in 
its general aspect the State is as orderly 
and moral as any. The law against cal 


rying concealed weapons are strict ind 


are enforced It is a fairly temperate 
State. Under the high license and lox 

option laws, prohibition prevails in two 
thirds of the State, and the popular vote 


is strictly enforced In forty-eight of the 
seventy-five counties no license is granted 
in other counties only a single town votes 


license, and in many of the remaining 


counties many towns refuse it In five 
counties only is liquor perfectly fre \ 
special law prohibits liquor sel] ne vy thin 


five miles ofa colle re 


I 


of a chureh or school, a majority of t 
adult inhabitants can prohibit it \W 
regard to liquor selling, woman suffrage 


law savs that on 


practically exists. The 
petition of a majority of the ad ilt popu 
lation in any district the county judge 


must refuse license The women, there 
fore, without going into politics, sign the 
petitions and create prohib tion 

The street-cars and railways make no 
discrimination as to color of passengers 


Everywhere I went I noticed that the in 


tercourse between the two races was friend 
ly. There is much good land on the rail 
way between Little Rock and Arkansas 
City, heavily timbered especially with 





the clean-boled, stately gum-trees \t 
Pine Bluff, which has a population of 
5000, there is a good colored Normal 
School, and the town has many prosper 
ous negroes, who Support a race-track of 
their own, and keep up a county fair. I 
was told that the most enterprising man 
in the place, the largest street-railwavy 
owner, is black as a coal Further down 
the road the country is not so good, the 
houses are mostly poor shantic Ss, and the 
population, largely colored, appears to be 
of a shiftless character. Arkansas City 
itself, low-lying on the Mississippi, has a 


bad reputation. 
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Little Rock, already a railway centre 


ot importance, 1s prosperous and rapidly 
improving It has the settled temperate 


orderly society of an Eastern town. but 


aemocrat ink Its habits, and with a cord 
ial hospitality which is more provincial 
Lhan Ttashionabie. L heard there a good 


chamber concert of stringed instruments, 
one of a series which had been kept up 
by subseription all winter, and would 
continue the coming winter. The per 
formers were young Bohemians The 
{ 


gentleman at whose pleasant, old-fash 


ioned house I was entertained, a leading 


lawyer and jurist in the Southwest, was 
a good linguist, had travelled in most 
parts of the eivilized globe, had on hi 
table the current literature of Frances 
England, Germany, and America,a daily 
Paris newspaper, one New York journal 


to give its name might impugn his good 


taste in the judgment of every other New 





York journal), anda very large and well 
selected library, two-thirds of which was 
French, and nearly half of the remainder 
German. This was one of the many 
things I found in Arkansas which I did 
not expect to find. 


THE MASTER AND THE REAPERS. 


BY ZOE DANA UNDERHILL 


the master called to his reapers 


Make scythe 

And bring me the 
And the grass fro 
om off of the 
here the salt w 
Ye mall gather the 


furnish the ha 





Then the laborers cried: ‘‘O master 


We will bring the 
That waves on the 


And the ender gra 


But that which spri 
Is dry and harsh 
Unlike the sweet fie 


So we will not g: 


But the master said 


For many a weary day 


Through storm and 
For the grain and 
The generous earth 
And breezes of Sl 
W here these, in the 
Hlave ripened soft 


‘But out on the w 
Hath never a plo 
And with rapine an 


The shivering soil is wet 
There flower the pale green sedge 3, 
And the tides that ebb and flow, ; 


And the biting bre 


They have drunken of bitter waters, 


Their food hath 1 
And yet they have 


Unto the master’s hand 
So shall ye all, Or 
Honor them now 
And garner in glad 
The grass from t 


grain from the uplands 


ath of the sea-wind, 
Are the only care 


d sickle keen 
m the meadows green; 
» must-clad marshes, 

ives fret and foam, 


rustiin seages 


rvest hom 


e the vellow grain 
windy hill-sid 
from. the plain; 


ngs on the marshes 
ind thin 
ld grasses 
ither it in 


O foolish! 


drought, ye have labored 
the fragrant hay. 

is fruitful 

immer blow 

sun and the dews of heaven, 
ind slow 


ide bleak marsh-land , 
igh been set, 


d rage of hungry waves 





they know 


wen sharp sea-sand, 
yielded a harvest 


eapers, 

the more, 

ness, with songs of praise, 
he desolate shore.” 
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I.—A GerMaN TAPESTRY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.—SCENE FROM THI 


THE 
And he made a | 
oft need 


NEW GALLERY 





e-work.’ 


‘With cherubim of cunning work shalt thou 


PAINTING in textile fabrics, or the art 
of producing figures by the loom, is 
that of 

The art 

the banks of the Nile many thousands of 

In Eastern Asia and 

in Greece we meet with it simultaneously 


ilmost as ancient as 


painting 
ma wall or panel. existed on 


vears before our era. 


with the first signs of a general civiliza 
tion. In those different regions the dee 
orative roll of tapestry asserts itself at a 
very early period. To nomadic tribes it 
furnished the principal element of orna 
mentation of their tents Dwellers in 
towns made use of them to complete the 
irangement or to heighten the splendor 
of their temples or their palaces. Semper 
says that in primitive architecture the 
most important part, the generating ele 
to stulfs. 


i im, drapery is the principle which domi 


ment, belongs According to 
nates the art of building, and which pre 


sides over its development, each new 
textile art giving birth to 


form and color, sources of perpetual mod 


naterial of 


ification, and that one has but to examine 
the plan of an ancient house to discover 
that it was only inhabitable thanks to 
the 


valls served as the necessary divisions, 


the hangings, which in absence of 
and also as protection against heat and 
cold, 

The loom 


is one of the oldest inven 


tions. Those used by the ancient Egyp 
tians, pictures of which are painted and 
sculptured upon of their 
ments, form to 


some monu 


of similar 


450.41 


are 


Vor. LXXVII.—No 


OF TAPESTRIES 


those of 


a A”, At, 
mA a BS ysh> iY 


fs 


CANTICLES. 


AT FLORENCE, 


r of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
ik t kx XX l 

the Hindoo and Chinese, and the form 
was not very essentially varied in the 


looms used by Western nations in their 
development toward modern civilization 
In Egypt 
an important branch of 


for several thousands of vears 


weaving Was Ih- 


dustry, cotton and flax being indigenous; 
it is uncertain whether silk was used. 
manufactories 
under the superintendence of the priests, 
who had all the 


especially 


Stuffs were woven in large 
Aa monopoly of cloths 
pur} 


The stutfs were generally 


used for sacred for 


OSES 
the mummies. 
dyed in the wool, and many of them em 
broidered with threads of cold and silver 


wire Some of them are striped, others 


stained or flowered, and the eolors of all 


exhibit those dazzling hues of the East 
which we are unable to rival in Europe. 
The art of embroidering cloth with 


needle-work is said to have been first in- 
the interweay- 
gold, by King Attalus; the inter- 
weaving of different colors, by the Baby- 
the 
at once, by the people of 


vented by the Phrygians; 
Ing ol 
lonians; raising of several threads 
Alexandria, in 
Egypt, which produced a cloth similar to 
the Babylonian, called polymita,wrought, 
as weavers say, with a many-leaved comb 
The art of mixing silver in cloth was not 
invented till the time of the Greek emper 
ors. Spinning and weaving constituted the 
chief employment of the ancient Greek 
and Roman women, hence the frequent 
allusions to it in the poets. Hector, when 
he sees Andromache overwhelmed with 
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GALLERY OF 


THE 


NEW 


I1]1.—CHRIST WASHING THE 


terror, sends her for consolation to the 
oom and the distaff (Lliad, vi 
Herod besieged Jerusalem and took it 


n 37 B.C he restored the Temple on a 


more magnificent seale than Solomon’s, 
ud hung it with Babylonian tapestries 
We read, too, that Nero spent £32,281 for 
Hangings and furnit ire of Babylonian 


The 


time 


tapestries for his dining-room alone. 
that 
ruled the world, 
and her soldiers brought baek with them 


tapestries Rome possessed at 
vere imported. Rome 


spoils from every country. The works 
of the Grecian artists became the first ob 
ject of proconsular rapacity, and the as- 
tonishing number which Verres had ac 
quired during his government of Sicily 
formed one of the most striking features 
of the invectives of Cicero, who asserted 
that throughout that whole province of 
Sicily, so distinguished by the taste and 


TAPESTRIES 


AposTLes’ FEET 






AT FLORENCE 


Keo 
obo 


-A SixTeEENTH Century TAPeEstTry 


riches of its inhabitants, there was nota 


single statue or figure, either of bronze. 


marble, or ivory, not a picture or piece 
of tapestry, that Verres had not appro 
priated and brought back to Rome with 
him 

In those days tapestries were not ouly 
used for the interior decoration of pal 
but they were 
used also to convert public highways and 


aces, temples, and villas, 
squares into the guise of galleries or rooms 
to add splendor during the solemnity of 
a civic or religious festival, to which they 
lent themselves in a marvellous manner 
Such, however, was the devastation which 
Italy during the Middle 
Ages, age of superstition and barbarian 


took place in 
invasion, that of the innumerable works 
of art the Roman 
ors, searcel y a specimen was to be 


collected by conquer 


found 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century 
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There is not a vestige, perhaps, to be dis 


covered inh Europe for several venerations 


of any considerable manufacture: [ mean 


of fabricating articles of common utility 


to an extent bevond what the 


necessities 


of an adjacent district required Rich 


men kept domestic artisans among their 


sings in the ninth century 
the 


servants 


had 


even 


their clothes made by women 
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upon their farms; but 
tended trattie The insecurity of movable 
wealth, and difficulty of accumulating it 


the ignorance of mutual wants, the peril 


there was no ex 


of robbery in conveying merchandise, and 
the certainty of extortion, are sufficient 
did 
manufactures 
were established in Europe, her commer 


explanation why manufactures not 


flourish; and before any 





THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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cial intercourse with Egypt and Asia must 
ive been very trifling, because, whatever 
nelination she might feel to enjoy the 
ixuries of those genial regions, she want 
ed the means of obtaining them. It is 
not, therefore, necessary to rest the mis 
rable conditions of Oriental commerce 
ipon the Saracen conquest, because the 
poverty of Europe Is an adequate cause, 
ind in fact what little traffic remained 
vas earried on with no material incon 
venience through the channel of Constan 
tinople; but imports from the East begin 
ning to fail, the inhabitants of the ditfer 
ent states of western Europe began to 
consider their local resources and to de 
velop them. 

We read that the art of weaving tapes 
try was introduced into France about the 
ninth century, but it was not generally 
introduced into Europe until the time of 
the Crusades, and the worKmen employed 
n the manufacture were originally called 
sarazins and sarazinois, indicating the 
origin of the art as derived from the Sara 
cens. But the fabrication of tapestry with 
the needle had always been a favorite oe 
cupation for ladies of the highest rank. 
The famous Bayeux tapestry is supposed 
to have been done by Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror, and the ladies of 
her court; it is a wonderful piece of pic 
torial needle-work, representing the events 
connected with the conquest of England. 
It is worked like a sampler, in woollen 
thread of different colors. 

It is only from the end of the fourteenth 
century, in the reign of Charles V., sur- 
named the Wise—for he was one of the 
most useful of French kings in promoting 
all kinds of industries—that we can follow 
the developments of the art. The tapes 
tries of Arras were so famous about that 
time that the name generally given to 
this species of hangings (arras, French; 
arazzo, Italian) is said to have been derived 
from the name of the town. At Bruges 
in 1430 Philip the Good instituted the or 
der of the Golden Fleece, in honor of the 
prosperity of the woollen trade of the 
town. Bruges had then a large share of 
the commerce of the globe, while its man- 
ufactures, especially in tapestry, excelled 
all others. It is supposed that Flemish 
workmen went to Constantinople to learn 
the secrets of the art of weaving tapestry, 
for they were at that time superior to all 
other workmen, and were sought for all 
over Europe. The famous Gobelin estab 





lishment in Paris derives its name from 
the brothers Jehan and Gilles Gobelin. 
who came from Holland about 1470. and 
erected a building in the Faubourg St 

Marcel, upon the Biévre, as the \ believed 
that the water of the little stream possess 
ed qualities advantageous to their art 
Louis XIV. purchased it in 1667, and e 


ve 


since it has belonged to the French gov 
ernment, 

The first tapestries made in Italy were 
manufactured at Mantua, in 1419, by Flem 
ish workmen, but it was not until 1545 that 
Cosmo I. de’ Medici created an establish 
ment in Florence. Cosmo I. turned his 
especial attention to the encouragement 
of all arts and industries, and wished the 
Florentine factory to surpass all others 
The founders of the factory were Nicolo 
Karches and Giovanni vander Roost, who 
were already celebrated by their works in 
the factory at Ferrara. They were tempt 
ed to Florence by the princely offer of the 
Grand-duke Cosmo. They bound them 
selves to teach the seerets of their art in 
all its branches to astated number of Flor 
entines, in return for which, commodious 
quarters were placed at their disposal, and 
asum of 600 gold seudi yearly. The work 
that was done for the house of Medici was 
paid apart. They were also at liberty to 
execute private commissions, but were 
obliged to keep 24 tapestries in hand as 
examples and instruction for the students. 

This new Gallery of Tapestry in Flor 
ence was opened in February, 1884, and 
is the first and only institution of its kind 
in Italy ; it contains specimens of the 
different developments of tapestry, and 
represents in a special manner its history 
in Tuscany. There are about 124 pieces 
of tapestry, made from designs of cele 
brated artists, and woven by foreign and 
domestic workmen. 

This wealth of tapestries was scattered 
about in the palaces of Florence, Pisa, 
and Siena, and in the grand-dueal villas, 
until brought together by the care of Bar 
on Ricasoli, who had them placed tempo 
rarily in the gallery that unites the Uffizi 
and Pitti palaces, where they remained 
from 1865 to 1882; then the collection was 
removed to its present abode, on the sec 
ond floor of the Palazzo della Crocetta 
(the Egyptian Museum is on the first 
floor), and a quantity of forgotten tapes 
tries were brought to light from the store 
rooms of the Uffizi, and now the whole 
collection is carefully and systematically 
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VI.—Tut 


FALL 0} 


arranged: it forms an 


history of Tuscan tapestry, besides con 
taining some beautiful specimens of Gobe 
lins and German and Flemish work 
There is no specimen earlier than the 
fourteenth century. 
:. and 


very 
date. 


The engravings Nos 
VII. illustrate two of a series of 
interesting German that 


the Can 


works of 


representing scenes from 
ticles of Solomon The colors ave st 


TAPESTRIES 
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ilmost complete 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


rich and beautiful, deep in 


tone, and in 
the days when those tapestries were made 
each different material emploved had its 


particular signification. Colors were sym 
bolical, white representing purity of mor 


als; red, 
| 


} , 
piack 


charity - oreen, contemplation ; 
. mortification of the flesh: ] 


Sily il 
les livid) 


Durand 


vid co] 
ors . trid ation 
Me nade. im 


ipestrv vritte it 


Guillaume 
Bishop of his treatise 
ipon t 


end of the 
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thirteenth century, defined with accurate 
precision all their details 

No. IL. is a Flemish tapestry of the six 
teenth century, depicting Henry II 
Medicis, with the 


tnessing games given in their 


and 
Catherine de ladies of 
their court, W 
The dresses of the ladies are 


honor 


won 
derful It also forms one of a series of 
most beautiful and interesting tapestries, 
perhaps the most interesting in the gal 
ery 


In the bee 
century th 


the seventeenth 


is industry did not flourish in 


nning of 


Ferdinand 
I. divided his patronage, being more in 


Florence, for the Grand-duke 


terested in mosaic work, 


in pietra dura, 
until 
came to the throne, and in- 


than in tapestries and it was not 


Ferdinand II 
duced Pietro Fevére to leave a high posi- 
tion in Paris, that the factory began to 


flourish again. Very little seventeenth 
century york is interesting or worth 
dwelling upon 


No. ILL. is a 


Florentine 


the 


between 


hanging executed at 
factory by Papini 
1591 and 1609, from a cartoon of Alessan 


dro Allori—Christ washing the Apostles’ 


TAPESTRY OF 


—(GERMAN 


THE 


THE 


| ARK ! a merry peal we're ringing, 
With 


God's pr wee 


joyous clash we cleave the air 
and blessing gayly flinging 

t happy bridal pair 

the 


er 
down iisle 

Proudly 
; Far above 


Heed the 


lime for sorrow 


Slowly they're passing, 
neath the archway gay, 

sweet music’s crashing— 
warning now 
for 


coes the fleeting breath; 


we say. 


time song 
Comes and 
Time for sorrow, time for song 


Life to-day, to-morrow death 
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FoUuRTEENTH CENTURY 


BELFRY 
BY JOHN 


Feet—one of the most interesting and 


beautiful tapestries of the collection: ex 
quisite in design: every detail of the in 
tricate border is worthy of study. 


No. LV. is a tapestry hanging executed 





by Fevere about 1640, representing an in 


terior in winter. It is interesting as de 


picting a home scene in the seventeenth 
century 


No. V 
lins of the seventeenth century. 


is an exceedingly pretty Gobe 


In the beginning of the eighteenth cen 
tury Bronconi was at the head of the Flor 
ence works. Under him were the celebra 
ted Bernini and Demigott, to 
whom are due the beautiful tapestries of 
the Four Quarters of the Globe. The Fall 
of Phaeton (No. VI.) and the Rape of Pros 
erpine each took Bernini and his workmen 


workmen 


two years of constant work; and they are 
the last specimens of the Florentine fae 
tory, as in the vear 1737 Gian Gastine de’ 


Medici died, and it 
the factory. 


was decided to close 





Instituted and supported in 
Tuscany by the Medici, it lived and died 
in the reign of that illustrious and munifi- 
cent family. 





—SCENE FROM THE CANTICLES 


CHIMES. 
MUIR 


Now changed our note, so soft and low, 
As they turn the burial sod, 

And bowed the mourners weeping go, 
For a soul returned to God. 

With muffled sob we clang so slowly 
As round the grave they kneel and pray 

And mingled with those words so holy 
Sad our warning still we say 

Time for sorrow, time for song— 


Comes and goes the fleeting breath; 
Time for sorrow, time for song 
Life to-day, to-morrow death 











ANNIE KILBURN.* 


BY WILLIAM DE 


XIII. 


1e process of that expansion from a 
ot w K ‘ Village to an American 


of 





Putney spoke, Hatboro’ 
id phe Sheen one kind of deterioration 
ich Annie could not hi 


remembered a distinctly ctual 








which might still exist in its ele 
ments, but which certainly no longer had 
is definite expression. There used to be 
houses in which people, maiden aunts 
d hale erandm thers, took a keen in 
teyest in literature, and read the new 
‘ks and discussed them, some time af 
ter thr \ had ceased to be ne in the pub 
centres, but whilst they were still 
! But now the grandmothers had 
died out, and the maiden aunts had faded 
and she could not find just such houses 
vwhere in Hatboro’. The decay of the 
{ tarlans as a sect perhaps had some 
thing to do with the literary lapse of the 
we: their highly intellectualized belief 
id favored taste a direction where the 
more ritualistic and emotional religions 
did not promote it: and it is certain that 
they were no longer the leading r people. 
It would have been hard to say just 
ho these leading people were. The old 
political and juristic pre-emincnee which 
the lawyers had once en] ved was a 
tradition; the learned processions vield 
ed in distinction to the growing wealth 
and plutoeratie influence of the prosper- 
ous manufacturers; the situation migh 


ft 
2 Summed up mm the fact that Oabini’ 


Marvin of the shoe interest and Mr 
Wilmington now filled the place once 


( 


eld by Judge Kilburn and Squire Put 
ley. The social life in private houses 


id undoubtedly shrunk; but it had 


panded in the direetion of church socia 


les, and it had become much more ec 
esiastical in every way, without becom 


gy more religious As formerly, some 


p ople were acceptable, and some were 


} 


1iot; but it was, as everywhere else, more 


a question of money; there was an aris 


+ 


Cracy anda commonalty, but there was 


a confusion and a more ready converti 


as Mes. Gerrish was not the only change 


1 


ility in the materials of each 


The social authority of such a person 


that bewildered Annie, and the effort t 





Begun in J 
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extend her relations with the village peo 


ple was one from which she shrank till 
her consciousness had mo p riectiv ad 
justed itself to the ne CONnaCILIONS Mea 


Vhile Dr. Morrell came to eall the night 


after their tea at the Putneys’, and he fell 





into the habit of coming eral nights 
Mh the WeeK, and stay cy bale Moe 

imes he was sent for at her house by sick 
people, and he must have left word at his 


office where he was to be found 

He had spent part of lis student life in 
Europe, and he looked back to lis travel 
there with a fondness that the Old World 
in spires less and less in Americans \p 
parently he found it droll that a woman 
of her acquaintance W 1 a larger life 
should be willing to live in Hatboro’ at 


all, and he seemed ineredulous about her 


staving after summer was over. She felt 
that she mystified him, and sometimes she 
felt the pursuit of a curio tv whi h was 
a little too like a psyehical diag Hoss LH 
had a way of sitting beside her table and 
playing with her paper-culter, while he 


submitted with a quizzical smile to her 
endeavors to turn him to account. She 
did not mind his laughing at her eager 
hess (a woman is willing enough to join 
aman in making fun of her femininity 
if she believes that he respects her), and 
she tried to make him talk about Hat 


boro’, and leil her how snecou d be of use 


among the working people She wo i 
have liked very much to know whether 
he gave his medical serviee gratis among 
them,and whether he found it a pleasur 
anda privilege to do so There was one 
moment when she would have liked to 
ask him to let her be at the charges ol 
his more indigent patients, but with th 
words behind her lips she perceived that 


At the best, it would 


be taking his opportunity from him and 


it would not do. 


making it hers. She began to see that 
one ought to have a conscience about do 
Ibe rood. 

She let the chance of proposing this 
impossibility go by; and after a little si 
lence Dr. Morrell seemed to revert, in hei 
interest, to the economical situation in 
Hatboro’. 

‘You know that most of the hands in 


; : 
the hat shops are from the farms around; 
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NEW 


i? ) oO the n nh proper here hh 
{ ire I | no Lie o nel of three 
oO es ’ a ivs W rked inh Unie 
Vi 1cou d it 1 veil offer hie ) 
t " ad pro tor like that 7” 


i l to d l Vilh oO rwork and 
squal 
| ) ning to think there’s no 
ich er ie said, desper 
tely 
| tor’s ey twinkled sympathet 
ca | it kno hether Benson 
earl 1) thi ho s mretner in the 
iat pS He es a «| horse,’ as 
und ] es to trade it for a 
wetter; [know that fromexperience. But 
hesa reat friend of mine Well, then 
ther ! pre yvomen than men in the 
shops, and thy earn more [ suppose 
that’s rather disappointing too.” 


[It is, rather 
] work only 
that 


an average of a do 


sut, on the other hand, the 
} 
and 


ISLS ¢ ht months of the vear 


wh to 


Annie. * There's 





ope in that! What do they do when 
t it ~ DS ’ 
| 
() Lhe ro back to their country 
seats 
Al 
Perhaps not all.” 


a thought so! 
“Well. vou'd better 


those that stay 


look round among 


looked 


d tind that in sat 


Eve hn amonae tuese she in \ un 


tor adestitullon sine cou 
isfactoryv decree only in straggcling veter 


ans of the great army of tramps which once 


overran country places in the summer. 


held mald h p eferred not to see 
or know the objects of her charity, and 
vecause she preferred this she forced her 
self to face their distasteful misery. Mrs. 
jolton had orders to send no one from 
the doo io asked for food or work, but 
ca \n and let her judge the case 
She knew that it was folly, and she was 
: ; 


‘ 1 
ud it Was worse, Dut sne 


could not 
homeless creatures away as hun 
They filled 


yoman’s soul with 


poor as they came 


her gentle loathing: 


ut if she Kept bevond the range of the 
powerful corporeal odor that enveloped 
them, she could experience the luxury of 
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pity for them. The filthy rags that cari 


1 . 
sodden faces, 


rep 


resented typical poverty to her, and ac 


catured them, their sick or 


always frowzed with a week's beard 
cused her comfortable state with a poig 
nant contrast; and she consoled herself as 
far 
in meeting them she was fulfilling a duty 
] } 


sacred 


is she co ild with the 


superstition that 


in proportion to the disgust she 
felt in the 

The 
ter 
till 


VN 


encounter. 

at the hat shops fell off af 
spring orders, and did not revive 
August If there 


as less money among the hands and thei: 


work 
the 
the beginning of 
o remained than there was in 
the 


upon their resources 


families wl 
ime of full made Jess 
The Clili 


dren lived mostly out-of-doors, and seer 


7 : 
Work, weather 


de nan | 


ed to have always what they wanted of 


the season's fruit and vegetables. They 
rot these too late from the decaving lots 
at th provision store s. and too early from 
the nearest orchards; and Dr. Morrell ad 


that 
ness, especially among the little ones, from 
this diet. 


1 


i 


mitted sick 


there was a good deal of 


Annie wondered whether s] 


ought not to offer herself as nurse among 
them; she 


asked him whether she could 


that wav, and 
nothing a 


not be had 


out 


of use in to 


confess that she knew thie 


prevailing disease. 

“Then I don’t think you'd 
dertake it,” he ** There are 
there already, 


better un 
said. too many 
nurses 
It’s the 
you know, and the women have pl 


such as they are 
dull time in most of the shops, 
uty of 
leisure. There are about tive volunteer 
nurses for every patient, not counting the 
crandmothers both sides L think 
they , 

‘Ah, [m always on the outside! 
ean't I 
ng nourishing, any little dishes 
* Arrow} the 
can manage.” She made a 
it ** But jelly 
always relished by their friends.” 


‘Dr. Morrell, I 


turn ime into ridicule, if you please. I 


Ou 
vould resent any outside aid 

But 
send—] them any 


mean carry 


oot is about all convales 


cents note ot 


and chicken broth 


are 


must ask you not to 
cannot permit it.” 
: I do indeed, Miss 
[I didn’t mean to ridicule you 
ran seriously, but I was led astray by 
of 


rood things sent to sick people.” 


‘I beg vour pardon 
Kilburn 
I be 
remem becomes most of 


} 
ering What 


I know is she 


laugh a 
father. 


mto a 
for 


is arrow-root the only 


said, breaking 


have eaten lots of them 


And 


my 
thing ?” 














The doctor reflected, gravels ** Why, 
o. There’sa poor little life now and then 
il might be saved by the sea-alr Yes, 
vou eare to se nd some of my patients, 
th a mother and a grandmother apiece, 
» the sea-side—” 


Don't sav another word, doctor,” cried 


ec SO happy I 


{nnie ‘You make 1 
I will send thetr whole families 





And vou won't. vou wont let a case es 
ipe. will you, doctor?” It was a break 
the iron wall of uselessness which had 


osed her in; she behaved like a young 


vith an invitation to a bal 


When the first patient came back well 
the sea side her r joicing overflowed 
exultation before the friends to whom 
confessed her ageney in the affair 


1e could not see 


Putney pretended that 





ure she could reasonably take 
restoring the child to the sort of life it 
id been born to; but that was a matter 
ould not consider, theoretically or 
practically, 
can to go outside of Dr. Morrell’s 
she looked up two cases her 
and upon advising with their grand 
thers, sent them to the sea-side, and she 
is at the station when the train came 
n with the young mother and the still 
ounger aunt of one of the sick children 
ie did not see the baby, and the mother 
vassed her with a stare of impassioned re 
roach, and fell sobbing on the neck of 
ier husband, waiting for her on the plat 
form Annie felt the blood drop back 
ipon her heart She eaught at the girl 
1 aunt, who was looking about her with 
1 sense of the interest which attached to 
erself asa party to this spectacle 
‘Oh, Rebeeca, where is the child 7” 
‘Well, there, Miss Kilburn, (m ril sor 


{ ‘ 


to tell vou, but I muess the sea-air 





lidn’t do it a great deal of good, if any 
[ tell Maria she'll see it in the right light 
ifter while, but of course she can't, first 


al 
olf Well, there! 
ifter it. You'll exeuse me, Miss Kil 


MOOWw A 


Somebody's rot to 


b rh 

Annie saw her run off to the baggage 
ear, from which the bavgage mah was 
handing out a narrow box. The ground 


reeled under her fee t: she got the publie 


ar pot carriage ; drove home 
She sent for Dr. Morrell, and poured 


out the confession of her error upon him 








vefore he could speak ‘*‘T am a mur 


deress,”’ she ended, hysterically. ‘* Don't 
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I think you can be got off on the 
Miss Kilburn, if you 


ground of insanity 


go on in this way,” he answered. 

Her desperation broke in tears ‘Con: 
What shall I do hat shall I do? I've 
killed the ehild!” 

Oh no, you haven't,” he retorted. “I 
kno I Cast The only LOpK for it was 
the sea-an Il was ) » “aS vou to 


She took down her handkerehief and 
ive him a pierein ok Dr. Morre] 
vou are lying to m« 


Miss Kilburn,” he an 
swered ‘You've done a very unwar 
rantable thing in both of the eases that 


you sent to the sea-side on your own re 


sponsibility One of them 1 certainly 
shouldn't have ad sed s nding, but it’s 
turned out well You've no more credit 
for it, though, than for this that died: and 


you won't think Tim lying, perhaps, when 
[ say you're equally to blame in both in 
stances.’ 

‘I—I beg vour pardon,” she faltered, 
1 dawning comfort in his severity 
‘IT didu’t mean—I didn’t intend to say 

*T know it,” said Dr. Morrell, allowing 
himself to smile. Just remember that 
you blundered into doing the only thing 


left to be done for Mrs. Savor’s child; and 


don't try it again That's all.” 


He smiled once more and at some per 


} ‘ 
missive light in her face, he began even 


*You—you're horrible!” 

“Oh no, ['m_ not.” he casped. * All 
the tears in the world wouldn't help; and 
my laughing hurts nobody. I'm sorry 
for you, and I'm sorry for the mother; 
but [ve told you the truth—TI have in 
deed; and you must believe me.’ 

The child’s father came to see her the 
next night. *Rebecea she seemed to think 
that you felt kind of bad, maybe, because 
Maria wouldn't speak to you when she 
first got off the cars yesterday, and I don't 
say she done exactly right, myself. The 
way I look at it, and the way I tell Maria 
You done 


what you done for the best, and we wa’n't 


shed ought to, is like this: 


obliged to take your advice anyway. But 
of course Maria she'd kind of set her 
heart on savin’ it, and she can't seem to 
over it right away.” He talked on 
much longer to the same effect, tilted back 


cet 


in his chair, and lo6dking down, while he 


covered and uncovered one of his knees 


with his straw hat He had the usual 








renga. t 
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stic difficulty in getting away, but An 
nis s glad to keep him, in her grati 
tude for his kindness. Besides, she could 
) him go thout satisfving a sus 
pie e had 
And Dr. Morre have vou seen him 
for Mrs.Savor—have vou She stoppe 
) ime of her hvypoerisy 
No,’m. We hain’t seen him sence 
[ cue she | et along 
It needed t Ss Stroke to ¢ nplete her 
va " n before the single-hearted fel 
le 
I—I suppose S stammered on 
that vou oul ( ouldn't like me 
to come to the lean understand that 
but o f there is anvthing I ean do for 
ou flowers or V carrie or help 
me any 
Mr. Savon ) ) I'm much obliged 
to y Miss K 7 but we thought we 
ant better { é nota great while 
ma the Tuneral was this atternoon 
Well. I wis ou gwood-evening 
She met the mother, a few days after, in 
the street th in impulse to cross over 
to the other si she advanced straight 
ipon het 
Virs. Savon What ean I] say to 
Oh, I do presume but what you 
meant for the best, Miss Kilburn But I 
guess I shall know what to do next time 
I kind of felt the whole while that it was 
a resk But it’s all right now 
Annie realized, in her resentment o 
the poor thine’s uneouth sorrow, that she 
had spoken to he th the hope of get 
ting, not 2 yr, comtort 
Yes, ves e confessed I was 
to lame Th bereaved mother did 
not uinsay her, and she felt that, what 
ever was the Justice of the ease, she had 
met her present deserts 
She had to bear the diseredit into which 
the sea-side fell with the mothers of all 


She tried to 


1 1:),) 
the other sick ehldren 


rit Dr. Morrell once to the considera 
tion of her culpability in the case of those 

ho might have lived if the case of Mrs 
Savor'’s babv had not frightened their mo 


them to the side; 


nding 


thers from se sea 

but he refused to grapple ith the prob 
lem she is obliged to believe him 
Wi n he said lhe should not have ad 
Visec senaing@ any of the recent cases 
there that the disease was changing its 
character, and such a course could have 
aone no Loos 
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Look here, Miss Kilburn,” he said 
after canning her faee sharply Im 
OU to leave vou a little tonic, I think 


you're rather run down 


she S iid. pass ‘a ly 





It s in her revulsion from the di 
rect pene cence whic had proved SO 
dat vrerous that Annie was able to 0 ( 
herself to the m e general mterests ol 
the Social Union S| had not t e cou 
ce to test her influence for it among 
the ork-people whom it was to ente1 
tain nd elevate, and whose co-operation 
Mr. Peck had thought important; but she 
went about among the other elasses, and 
found a degree of favor and deference 
which surprised her, and an ignoranes 
of what lay so heavy on her heart which 
was still more comforting she was no 

here treated as the uilty wreteh she 
ealled herself; some who knew of the facts 


had got them wrong: and she discovered 
What must always astonish the Lnquare 
below the pretentious surface of our de 
mocracy—an indifference and an incre 
dulity concerning the feelings of people 
of lower station which could not be sm 


passed in another civilization [ler con 


cern for Mrs. Savor was treated as a 
rreat trial for Miss Kilburn: but the mo 
ther’s bereavement was regarded as some 


thing those people were used to, and 


rot 


over more easily than one could ima 

Annie's mission took her to the minis 
ters of the various denominations, and 
she was able to overcome anv serupies 
they might have about the theatricals by 
ure ne the excellence of their obj ct \s 
a Unitarian, she was not prepare d for the 


ith which the matter was ec 
Episcopal Ans of course Were 
but the 


as not more friendly tl 


Universalist minist 


himself w al 








young Methodist preacher, who volunteei 
ed to eall with her on the pastor of the Bap 
tist chureh, and he Ip present the fair 
the right light; she had ‘xpected L degres 


of narrow-mindedness, of bigotry, which 
her sect learned to attribute to others in 


the militait period before they had im- 


le rance 


bibed so much of its own to 

But tl 
vil Mr 
Mi nad, ar 
for the 


ters Was important 


A 


ie recollection of what had pass d 
Peck remained a reproach in he 
id nothing that she 


Soe! il Union 


ac¢ omplishe d 
with the other minis- 


In her vivid reveries 
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: 
she often met him, and combated his pe upon tlie Boltons, \ l ve lered if some 
iv ideas hile she admitted a rong ul ent would no them toge e? 
rown positior ind made every ¢ Dut sie id to se 1 for Mrs. Bolton at 
ession of regret, and parted from him last, and bid } | Mr. Peck that she 
thie est terms, est med and con vould ik to before hi ent 
nented n 1 th decree nh reatit i iv,one hight Hle came i i then slit 
S lm Seldon wid still more rare evah a pa \ QO i V OL pre mMinary 
Spo to him, and then with a dis LOU S berore sh ‘ a say t it Shi 
ind consciousness altogether differ supposed | the ladi ere going 
! the effeets di mat ed 1 hea on \ th Lie SC lie ( r the est SI 
sometimes dur tlic period ?) ment of t Social Unio e adn ed 
terest in the sick e¢l dren of the vacue that lie id] ird somet ne to 
nds. she saw him in tl houses, ¢ thatetfeet, and s added tha | nvited 
ning and going out but she had dance and supper had been given up 
» <( nee to speak Ww 1 him, or else said He remained 1} ( Vv indiff ent to 
to herself that she had non ecause she the fact, and she hurried on And I 
shamed before h she thougiit ought to say Mr. Pe | il nearliv every 
ode | he. Dut this was probabl one every one yhose opinion you would 
yap e « the impersonality v ehh Value irreed = \ ! you tha it ouid 7 
emed characte stic oO Im in eve have been ¢ ! v ill-ad sed, and 1 
At these times she f lt a stran Shon 1g 1 | n quite as imed that | 
( 1 1 onely man \ ym she ki should not hav en it from the begin | 
r odds it many of his own peo hing ind | Oye 1 } e@ you W 








Col ! ed Uh 1 Silt is SCLISIDIE l \ { lL sa , ru mut hat ] sal 1 
ymnething cold and even hard in tlhe to others; and I assure you that I regret f 
is he ri passion cast bout him t m, and { 
: 
Yet even this idd d to the sterv that menue went on nd ! ) ited hersell il ’ 
er, a that loosed her fan to length, and he S ed itiently, but as : 
as soon as they parted In conjyecture if the 1 tte. ui Te really concerned 
rut past | his marriage, and the either of them persor \ She had to , 
i fe who id left him ith the eonelude that what she had said of ] 
he seemed so ill-fitted to care for. had not reached him, and she ended b 
bhen, the nex time they met sl was contessing that ( uct ng tothe Social 
bashed with the recollection of having Union project because it seemed the only 
irra vy romanced t plain, sim- thing in hi ha s to do good 
] Tie ly li tle Mah, a id she aa led anh vere not mischievous 
arrassment of her own to that shy Mr. Peck’s thin face cindled \ hh a 
ss OT ls hich Kept ft m apart friendlier interest t t i hile 
ead to himsel ana 
tshe to or hu 
a mito his larae 
is LS rite 
} ie oman hatul 
Ss it S SUDDOS to 
haps the two ar 








f mine said 
trving » conner 
t had L e velore 
t ( { ‘Leal be 
. Hie listened in 
id L unde 
schief in as helpless crood will as tow stand But that SSOPTO YOu ave ¢ used 
rd the minister himself not evil: and what we in good 
She used to hear his voice through the must not rest a burden » conscience 
summer -open windows when he called no matter how it turns out. Otherwis¢ 
/ 
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defensive 


en about these thi 

d with you And ‘*T mean, is there a party against hin 

ustice to myself, in his church? Is he unpopular 
that--that—you Mrs. Bolton took some flour and sprit 

n experience kled it on her bread-board ; then she lifte 
ww Working people the mass of dough-out of the trough be 
Int know that you fore her, and let it sink softly upon th 
board 

ster, coming to he ‘IT d’ know’as you can say he’s unpop 

in a cotton-mill lal He ain't poplah with some ‘ 

smissing the per there’s a party—the Gerrish party.” 


ince—”’ ‘Do you think it will prevail 


ms to n 
ht ] + 
hey 
Heml S 
1 1. 
e broke 


iat I ‘Ts it a strong one?” 


t 
as I have ‘It’s pretty strong. 


in, ‘‘ how ** Well, most o’ folks don’t know what 





tte i erue l vulgar, what I said must ha 
You emed to vou!” 
vi Ce | cied,” he continued, evasively 
col t I ( ithority to set myself apa 
‘ \ f low-workmen, to be a teacher 
‘ ed D if oO Liv rue iil | t is 
eat error The tru ‘ is t fe « 
. it ‘ Se ¢ oO! ind no one ever had authority t 
mwed urt { n yma it Christ himself cam Sou 
{ i 1 pel he nah 
{ro reat | Ss true said A} t na thy 
) f eit 7 t rd I ns ured the ma ho s ( 
l d e | t so that her heart turned reverent 
( j t ird ) n But vou had ( 
One 1 tto work inan lall vou { Slit 
1) to do pu ied “would vou have been given the 
rs (nd once it powers you have, and that you have just 
seems all the ed to save me from despair 7” 

? ans vou have he minister rose, and said yith a sic 
or people seem t Vo one Was meant to work ina} i 
t dou harm s lif Good-night 

she would have liked to keep hin long 

( dithe t er, but she could not think how, at ones 
cease to need help As he turned to go out through the sO 
S pool mr his Ta to is’ part of thie ho ise, - Won't you cy 
ve him t doesn’t out through my door?” she asked, with 

A 1 i! it t Lilt less effort it hospita \ 

1 nderstanding Oh, if you wish,” he answered, sub 
rn s fr Live W he Sie had ( osed thie door wpo 
iew. Then,when him she went to speak with Mrs. Bolton 
tt as a brother of She was in the kitchen mixing flour to 
patro nagent make bread, and Annie traced her by fe 
3 in int lowing the lamp-light through the o} 
»isnotan impulse door It discovered Bolton sitting in the 
to bind is Lo oute > door vay, his back against one - imib 
proposed by ini and his feet resting against the base of 
sa ice-olferi the other 
sciousness of h ‘**Mrs. Bolton,” Annie began at ones 
mal ¢ herself free of one of the hard 
Oo rateful for the chen chairs ho Is Mi Peck retlili¢ 
her to question on 1n Hatboro’ 
t had not perhaps “IT d know as I know just what vo 


you, Mr. mean, Miss Kilburn,” said Mrs. Bolton, on 


] 
t 
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} 


ey want: and if there's some folks that 
hat they dont t, they can gen 
eep Trom hay 
Bolton mad \ ) husky prefatory 
se of protest his t t hich seem 
| 
to stimulate his ietoal re ae ! r 
sertion, and she cut in before he could 
IT should say that unless t n tha 
d Mr. Peck’s friends first off, and got 
I ere, done some LO Keep! his 
( es Wa n't O h to take up Cause 
Annie divined a personal reproach r 
] nin the appare) ibstraction 
Oh. now, you'll s t ll all come out 
it in the end, Pauliny,” he mild 
post There ain't any such great 
hn ab t Mr. Peck nothin’ but what 
ori 1ts¢ f off p riec ly natural, give 1 
Lit It CPO) LO ¢ Tit ) ‘li Vie it 
Yes, at the day o’ jedement Mrs 
Bolton assented, plunging her fists into 
e dough, and beginning to ria con 
{ pt for her husband's optimism into it 
Yes, an’ a good deal before,” he r¢ 
turned “There ain't any real feelin’ 


Ways somethin’ 


» objec’ to every minister; we ain’t any 


s: he hain’t built Ip the chureh quite 
» much as some on ’em expected but 
hat he would: and there's some that 
don’t like his prayers; and some of ‘em 
inks he ain't doctrinal enough But | 
cuess, take it all round, he suits pretty 
ell It ll eome o all right Pauliny 


\ pause ensued, of whi h Annie fe 
the awfulness It seemed to her that Mrs 
Bolton’s 1 npatience with this intolerabie 

opefulness must burst violently. She 


iastened to interpese I think the trou 


ble is that people don't ful ¥ understand 
Mr. Peek at first 

‘Yes; take time,” said Bolton 

Take ete rnity, I cuess, for some,” re 
torted his wife. ‘If you think William 
B. Gerrish is goin’ to work round with 


time She stopped for want of some 


sufficiently rejectional phrase, and did not 
go on 
‘The way I look at it,” said Bolton, 
‘th 


incorrigible courage, ‘‘is like this 


When it comes to anything like askin’ 


Mr. Peck to resign, it ‘Il develop his 


th. You ean't tell how strong he 
is without you try to git red of him. I 
} 
‘ 





‘most wish it would come, onee, fair an¢ 
square,” 


chureh would su m >whe t 
really came to it 1) \ er it 
he is greata 

Oh, 1] auess \ eciate , far 
for isa C Ss a8) ( em com 
pialns t thes e foo inte ‘ ' 
ny ng. Buti t vl 
Ibs a thing that car Ove ntl 

Mrs solton had ¢« " i ) " l 
the dis sion, She shi ea o het 
ao hoa t tha hg | ) ) ik 
nse pans anad au ted { s 
| d i ¢ in towel ove ot en 
Annie rose she to t ump thie 
ant sh here Stoo 1 ve il 

> Tor her to lind he iv soba » her 


Annie ent to ber ti a spn heh 
ened as well as chastened, and kept say 
1! over Uli oO sof M Pec so as to 
keep fast hold of the consolation they had 
given her They humbled her with a 
sense of his wisdom and insight; thie 
1 vught ot them kept er awake shit 


had left with her, and after questioning 


whether she really needed it rw, Slie made 
sure by getting up and taking it 


The spring had filled and flushed into 
summer. Bolton had gone over the grass 


on the siope belore thre house and it was 


vrowing thick agall c reen OVE 
tiv yellow Of Its stu ) and tue yvoung 
generation of robins is fora yr in it 
forthe callow grasshoppet Some boughs 
of the maple s were bD inning to lose the 
elastic upward lift of their prime, and to 
hang looser and limper with the burden 
of their foliage The elms drooped lower 
toward the grass, and swept the straggling 


tops left standing in their shade 

x e early part ol Septem bei had been 
fixed for the theatricals Annie refused 
Lo have anything Lo ado \ ith Lhem. and 
the preparations remained aitogether ith 
Brandreth. ‘* The minuet,” he said to her 
one afternoon, when he had come to re 
port to her as a co-ordinate authority 
“is going to be somethin 


exquisite, | 
assure vou A 


} } 1 
food many OF the laaies 
} 


studied it in the Continental times, you 
know, when we had all those Martha 
Washmeton parties—or, I forgot you 


were out of the eountry and it will be 


done pe rfectly. We're going to have the 





on 
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i ( e te s-court Just 
( rf) ( ercres Ss. a tvou kno 
} +] 
1 ( nv scene in ihe Siidrie 
Wi ive to cut some of the bus 
e¢ P eo and Juliet bec ‘ 
Loo 1 ) and some of $ 
1 
) Loo | } ( couldn t do t 
ind ‘ e decided to ] e it 
i Bu e sketch a ‘ rough t 
i e have Friar |] rence com 
i gullet OUt OT 1 ceil onto 1 
l coul I meeting Ro eo: sot il 
| SLO ( e& marriage Yu lcan t 
nac ( \ t 1 Mereutio M Putne 
hie OWS himseil into it heal 
} 4 1¢ ‘ 
na sou espe i nere he neh \ 
ult a ore killed I give m lines 
ou ot ther scenes too 1 e tennis 
rt ) { ib * thie come 
t i’ Street at thi le I think the 
cel ivprise you, Miss K rn 


‘ ! © yx 1s ie ( it into 
‘ irden, On the tennis-court, and we 
] lise ( Terent acts so S lo @ive 
Lé thats happel d th Romeo 
ed ind all that Then hie comes 
m Mantua,and we have the tomb 
! t t ( de of the tennis-court 
e the street scen wmndhehghits 
ray \ thie e have Juliet come 

) ci ( the tom Lb ilbert 
ll 1 e couidn t arrange the light 
( 1 she stabs het fand falls on 
Ron and that ends the play 
You see, 1 sa notion of the whole ac 
n, and t Ss the story pretty well | 

ui e pleaser 

L we no cdcdoubt Is Lil said \ lie 
Did Lt make the adaptation yoursell 


noe \ al ‘ It's been a YooU 
eal ol oO it its been a ple isure too 
) WwW ho that is, Miss Kilburn, in 
your charities 

Donut weak ¢ my charities, Mi 
Brandreth I'm not a charitable person.” 


el peopl >to Dell ve that. : 


ve ry body knows 


ow much rood vou do But, as I was 
saying, my idea was to give a notion of 
the whole play in a series of passages or 
tableaux Some of my friends think [’y 

succeeded so well in telling the story, 
on't ye know, without a change of 
cene, that they're urging me to publish 


t for the use of out-o 


( | \ ouid do it 
Well, I don’t know I don know 
M Br +} — a? , 
i , hare 1 alls ered Wi \ note oO 
trouble h his voice I'm afraid not 
he added. sac Miss Kilburn. Ive bee 
put in ( infair position Miac 
\ ’ 7 
NO?! l ( S Chal ne ne. Dina wout 
vu ifter the part had heen off ‘ to 
1 | r 
Miss Chapl lve been mad e means 
of aseeming slight to Miss Chapl ' en 
CI n't been for the cause. Vd rathe) 
ve thrown up the whole affair, Sh 
cave up the part instantly when sl] eard 
I I 
l it Miss Northwick wished to « nae he. 


doesn t rea eare 

I it's what she said returned M 
Brandret ! fully But I don’t kno 
I have nevei spoken « f it wit hie Slnce 
[ went to tell her about it, after I got Miss 
N ru! ( note 


i LS I 
Well, Mr. Brandreth, I think ve u've 


really been ictimizea and I don't be 
lieve the Social Union will ever be orth 
\ il iL S COStIng 
i l you vould appre ite 

would erstand:” and Mr. Brandreth 
pressed her hand gratefully in leave-tak 
blige 

rine rd him talking with some on 


on identified Putney 
She ran to the door to weleome him 
() Vou re hoth here Sli¢ rejoiced 
it sight of Mrs. Putney too. 
l ea nd J home S ested 





Oh, 70, indeed!” said 
g iil aness il wi 
th Mrs. Putney ~ <a 
ood to haye you bot 
K I Mrs Putin 
see vou!” 


Well, what's the reason 


dropped into a chair and began to rock 

nervously. ‘Don't be ashamed we're 
] 4 I > } 1, } ‘ 4 

all selfish Has Brandreth been putting 


up any more jobs on you 


‘No, no! .Only giving me a hint of 


his troubles and sorrows with those 
wretched Social Union theatricals Poor 
young fellow! Im sorry for him. He 
is really very sweet and unselfish. I like 


him 


‘*Yes, Brandreth is one of the most 
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| ike voune fellows I ever sa said I never ed that mt t Y 
Putney Phat Juliet business has pret Ralph I should i ay 
near been the death of hin I told people 
n to offer Miss Chapley some other part Ellen's peo / t 
Os e, the part of the voung lady eve with the ‘ B [ always 
) iS dropper | but he eouldn't seem vote } hit No Hl er 
Ser Well, and how come on the ‘No, I shall 1 lont 
cood works, Anni approve of it. If ] d 
| ood works! Ral tell me: do vour chureli it . to hea 
t} mea charitable person Ly Mr. Peck prea ) | 
thie SLUDDOSE | \ aone or ¢ hn do any rood hi Ss : 
tevel She looked from Putney to Salary Yes s t » look 
S ‘ d back again with comie en at it in the be vd 
treaty work round W } ‘ ears 
Why, aren't vou a charitable person? time you'd be ti » buy 
1) vou do ny OO” lie isked. B other Pec < - 
N she shouted. ‘* Not the least in I should ner te e retorte 
thit orid And I shall kee self out I 
I S prett ! oh,” said Putney, tak temptation Dy not ge to vour ¢ 
fe out a cigar for a dry smoke: ‘Sand Ellen's chur ” corrected 
obody will believe me when I report She went the next Sum to hear My 
it vou say, Anni Mrs. Munger is Peck preach, and P \ ho emed 
round that Ss { don't set to Set her the n , It » ‘ ente ed t it’ 
( } e throu 1 the summer at church, rose, aS the sext 1 Was Showing ; 
mre going She's got it dow her up the aisle, and opened the door otf 1 
d about our taking Brothe his pew for her wit ical welcome 
. of the invited danee ind supp ‘You can always ea seat with us 
ing hands with him to save the van Annie,” he mocked, « their Way out of 
of the self-respecting poor. She says church together 
it vour suppression of that one unpopu Th: you, R she answere¢ 
feature has done more than anything boldly. I'm goin peak to t Se 
se to promote the success of the Social ton fora pew ‘ 
| Ol You ought to be glad Brother X\ 
Py . IS ning to the show.” A wire had been « d from tl 
lo the theatricals ?? lage to the scene « play at South 
Putney nodded his head That's what Hatboro’, and elect bes fizzed and 
SaVS I believe Brother Peek is com hissed overhead, floo t open tennis 
to see ho Line Ipper classes amuse court with the radiay S er moon 
themselves when they really try to bene light, and stam) g Link Ve et 
the lower elasses.”’ shadows of the s ind tree-t $ 
Annie would not laugh at his joke. dk ep into the raw gree of the grass along 
Ralph,” she asked is it true that Mr. its borders. 
Peek is so unpopular in his chureh? Is The spectators were seated on the 1 
e re lly roling to be turned out dis- randas and terraced turf at t » rear « 
missed ? the house, and they « led tl side ) 
Oh, I don’t kno about that. But the court up to a cert ) point, wie 
thev ll bounce him if they can.” cord stretched across it kept them f1 
‘And ean nothing be done? Can't his encroaching upon thi ice intended fo 
friends unite ? the action. Another pe ¢ osed a : 
‘Oh, they're united enough now; what area all round then viere ¢ ! rnd 
they're afraid of is that they’re not nu- benches were placed for those who had 
rous enough. ‘Why don't you buy in, tickets. After the rej on of the exelu 
\nnie, and help control the stoek That sive feature of the original plan, Mrs 


( Unitarian concern of yours isn’t ever 


oing to get into running order again, 


id if you owned a pew in Ellen’s church 


lave a vote in church meeting, 





le, and you could lend Brother 
Peck your moral support now.” 








Munger had liberalized more and more 


she caused it to be I t all who 
could get into her ¢ inds would be 
welcome on the outside of that rope, even 


though they did not pay anything; buta 


large number of tickets had been sold to 








id I get here ? 


Didn't you 
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s to the other villa 
1 Within the rope S 
. of tl ovs climbed 
t s ere from me to 
est reatened the 
dislodge them 
friends of Mrs. Mun 
rye eat on t \ in 
dra o-room 1 WS 
e found he | 
t } co y 
liss Kilburn That you 


1 ev oO nervous ex 
Savor’s hu ind leaned 
. » and shook hands 
\\ im tf ul t I better 

seen ad Cal ed upon Lo 
i 
to do something Aint 


or anyvlhing the way 
eens worked into the 


eyear It's like the 
to Boston : you can't te 1] 

d ends and the paintin’ 
) | do want ‘em t » begin 


Ll at his wife’s impa 
I be, when all's said and 
ler acquaintane s of An 


the Track, in the group 


le of the 








rts tittered with self- derisive 
men were gravely jo 
\merieans in unwonted cir 
it they were respectful to 
ormancee, perl aps as a trl 
She woncd red how some 
to have those seats, which 
at an extra price ; she did 
hat self respect W hich eauses 
workman to supply himself 
his money can buy whil 


to see who was on her other 
vy of three small children 
n her to Mrs. Gerrish, whom 
cognize at first. ‘*Oh, Em 
said; and then, for want of 
Ise, Ss 


Isn't he coming ?” 


was detained at the store,” said 


ith cold importance; ‘‘ but 


here May I ask, Annie,” she 
emnily, ‘‘how you got here ?” 
Why, through 


There was a dee per hush; then a shi 


he added, ‘‘ Where is 


May I ask who had charge of the 
rangements 2?” 

I don’t know, I'm sure,” said Anni 
‘IT suppose Mrs. Munger 


A burst of musie came from the dens 


hadow into which the group of evergreens 
1 . 

the bottom of the tennis-court deepen 

aqaawav i nthe @lister of the elecetries 


wring and seraping of a chair beyond 


Mrs. Gerrish, who leaned across her ehil 
dren and said, ** He’s come, Annie—right 


hrough the parlor window!” Her voiee 


is lifted to carry above the music, and 


all the people near were able to share the 


act that righted Mrs. Gerrish in her own 


esteem 


From the covert of the low pines in 


the middle of the scene Miss Northwick 


and Mr. Brandreth appeared hand ij 


hand, and then the place filled with fig 
ures from other apertures of the little 
grove and through the artificial wings at 
the sides, and walked the minuet. Mr 
Fellows, the painter, had he Iped with the 
costumes, supplying some from his own 
artistic properties, and medizvalizing oth 
ers; the Boston costumers had been drawn 
upon by the men; and they all moved 
through the stately figures with a securi 

ty which discipline had given them. Thi 
broad solid eolors which they wore too 

the light and shadow with picturesque 
effectiveness; the masks contributed a 
sense of mystery novel in Hatboro’, and 
kept the friends of the dancers in exciting 
doubt of their identity ; the strangweness 


of the audience to all spectacles of the 
sort held its judgment in suspense. The 


iet was encored, and lad to be civen 





again, and it was some time before the 
applause of the repetition allowed the 
characters to be heard when the partners 
of the minuet began to move about arm 
in arm, and the drama properly began. 
When the applause died away it was still 
not easy to hear; a boy in one of tlie trees 
called, *‘ Louder!” and made some of the 
people laugh, but for the rest they wer 
very orderly throughout. 

Toward the end of the fourth act An 
nie was startled by a child dashing itself 
against her knees, and breaking into a 
curgle of shy laughter as children do. 

“Why, you little witch!” she said to 
the uplifted face of Idella Peck. ‘* Where 
is your father ?” 

‘*Oh, somewhere,” said the child, with 
entire ease of mind. 

















‘And 


hand on the curly bare head 


vour hat ?” said 


rl t 


paced 
Gdn thie ‘ound 
On th round 1ere 
t Ki said Ide 





Oh, 1don 


» f the pursuit bored her 
Annie pulled her upon het 


you Stay here with me 
your pupa or your ha ( 
l 
*My hat ean ft COE i 
i the ehiid, tur baek h 
to laue 1 hie sense ot the 


‘No 


ine to kee pvou 


matter 


ANNIE 


itt , 
putting 
ere S&S 

4] 

baa, LIGA 


ou please 
mes alter 
T+ ) 

t hit 
er he id, SO 
1 . 4 

K ML si} 


Idella let her head fall back against 
ies breast, and began to finger the 
son the hand which Annie laid across 
lap to keep her 
For goodness gracious!’ said Mrs 
Savor, “who you got ther Miss Kil 
‘Mr. Peck’s little girl 
Where'd she spring from 
Mrs. Gerrish leaned forward and spoke 
oss the six legs of her children, who 
re all three standing up in their chairs: 
You don’t mean to say that’s Idella 
Peek Where's her father 2?” 
‘Somewhere, she says,” said Annie, 


ng to answe 
( iild 5 nonchalance. 
* Well, that’s great!’ said M 


I should think he better be lo 
er—or some one.” 
The musie ceased, and the 


Be fore 


), and 


t e play began 


d fallen aslee} 


th her after the crowd arot 


l- 
break Up. 


Miss Kilburn 2?” 
of the sleeping child ‘Wh 





ich more than a baby! 
| if find 
I'm goin’ to stay here with Mis 
Her humored her 
through the 
ce] imps of people toward the ! 
the “Wo 
me hold her, Miss Kilburn 


ro and sec you can't 
husband 
e his 


way 


ing tennis-court. 
ag iin. 


hold 


no; she isn't 


her,” replied Annie. 


} 


amazement at herself 








r Mrs. Gerrish 


it ended, 


Anni 


.* l LO 
? ‘ ‘1 ‘ 
seat beside Annie She said, 
int I should spell you a ] 


W 


heavy; 


h wif ’ 
With tlic 


rs. Gerrish 


last act of 
a 
Idella 
still 


ind her 


e sat 


be 


Mrs. Savor kept her 


‘Don't 


ittle while, 


you 


She leaned over the face 


vy, she ain't 
illiam, you 
Mr. Peck 
s Kilburn.” 
whim. and 
knots and 
‘ope ( nelos 


n't you let 


she pleaded 


I like to 


Then some 
thing occurred to her, and she 


started in 


KILBURN 





79 
Or ves, Mrs. Sa you / 

hel \ Liii¢ . a ds put t ( a ) 
thi arms oO Live “ ive crea ) 
had fallen desolate chia 
She ] wrved | i ) ’ ind 

inerily n ( ‘ s, and 
moaned out « 1 ) ( Ohi 
1} QOhomy 

XVI 

The people beyond the rope had nearly 

all gone away, and Mr. Savy iS ¢ 
icross the ¢ Mi I 
ers appeared f wr} ‘ 

at the other end of the eou 
vivid cost mes, Chatting ilie Lue ng 
with their friends, who went down f 
the plazzas and terraces » « ratu 
them. Mrs. Munger hurried abou nong 
them, say something to ¢ h group 


. t 


Mr 


arrivil 


Peck 


and 


s) Lope 
Ide lla, ' A 


vou we 


Said, Laugh 


hnie 


No; I didn’t miss her at once,” said 
the minister, simply and then ILthought 
she had merely gone off with some of the 
other children who wert pial ing alk 

* You shall talk all that over later 


said Mrs. Munger 


Now, Miss Kilburi 
Peck and Mr. an 


I want you and Mr d 
Mrs Savor to stay forae Ip ol cotter hat 
Im going to give our friends out ther 
Don't you think they deserve it Wasn't 
it a wonderful success They must b 


Just go right out 


frichtfully exhausted g g 
to them. 


()}) 


Pll be with you in one moment 
the child! Well, bring 


the house, Mrs. Savor; I'l] 


ves, er into 


finda place for 


her, and then you can eo out with me 

‘IT guess you won't get Maria away 
from her very easy, said Mr. Savor 
laughing. His wife stood with the child's 
cheek pressed tight against hers 


hat,” said Mrs. Mun 


‘Oh, Vil manage t 


re} ‘Tm counting on Mrs. Savor 

She added in a hurried under-tone to An 
hie ‘Tve asked a number of the work 
people to stay—representative work-peo 
ple, the foremen in the different shop 
and their families—and you'll find your 


friends of all elasses together Its a 
great day for the Social Union!” she said 
aloud. ‘‘I’m sure yow must feel that 
Mr. Peck. Miss Kilburn and I have to 
thank you for saving us from a great 
mistake at the outset, and now your 
staying,” she continued, *‘ will give it 


\] 
I'n 


just the appearance we want 


1 going 
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to » vour tle girl as a hostage, and 
you shail not go till I let vou. Come, 
Mrs. Savon shi istled away with 
Mi ma Ve ind Mr. Peck reluctantly ac 
( \ An down over the lawn. 
He silent, but Mr. Savor was hi 
Lrlous Wi Mr. P itney,” he said, 
em tiie ed the gro ip of which 
Pu st centre, ‘‘ you done that 
na } er I never see anything 
l etter than the way you earried on 
th Mh Wilmington 


vou, Mr. Savor,” said Putney ; 


‘I'm glad you liked it You couldn't 
iv l wa l to flatter her up much, 
al \ 

No, no Mr. Savor assented, with 
d oO in Ul ix 

Wi Anni said Putney. He 
shoo nds i her, and Mrs. Putney, 

) there with Dr. Morrell, asked 
hie ( id sat 

We kept looking all round for you 

‘Yes iid Putney, with his hand on 
his bov’s shoulder, ** we wanted to know 
how you liked the Mercutio.” 


; — 
was incomparable! 


that will do for a beginning. 

It’s a little cold, but it’s in the right spir- 

You mean that the Mereutio wasn't 
compara to the Nurse.” 


vas wonderful!” An- 


said 
Don't you think so, Ellen ?” 


She was Lyra,” said Mrs. Putney, de 


isn't Lyra at all!” retorted 
Anni That was the marvel of it. 
She is Juliet’s nurse.” 


rh ips she was a little of both,” sue 

rested Putney “What did you think 

of the pertormance, Mr. Peck ? I don't 

int a personal tribute, but if you olfer 
it, I shall not be ungrateful 

[ have been very much interested,” 

said the minister ‘It was all very new 


I realized for the 
» great power that the theatre must 
felt the 
much cood = 


Well, 


first 


time in my 


how much drama could 


that’s what we're after,” said 


‘We had no personal motive; 


rood, right straight along, was our motto. 
Nobody wanted to outshine anybody else 
I kept all through, 


ahead of Romeo or Tybalt 


my Mereutio down 


t 


so Ss not to et 


mm the publie esteem. Did our friends 
outside the rope catch on to my idea?” 


Mr. Peek smiled at the banter, but he 


seemed not to know just what to say, and 
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Putney went on: 
bad. I want anybody to go 
home feeling sorry Mereuti 


‘That's why I made it 
SO didn't 
o was killed, 
I don’t suppose Winthrop could have 
Siept 
You 


I'm afraid 


won't sleep yourself to-night 


said his wife. 
‘Oh, Mrs. Munger has promised me a 


particularly weak cup of coffee. She has 


yot us all in, it seems, for a sort of sup 


per, in spite of everything. I understand 


it includes representatives of ail the sta 


tions and conditions present except the 


outeasts beyond the rope. I don't see 
what you're doing here, Mr. Peck 

‘Was Mr. Peck really outside the 
rope 7”? Annie asked Dr. Morrell, as they 


dropped apart from the others a little. 
‘| be lie 
the w 


doctor. 


ve he gave his chair to one of 
the : 


omen from outside,” said the 


Annie moved with him toward Lyra, 


who was joking with some of the hands 
With all her good-nature, she had 
the effect of patronizing them, as she 


stood talking about the play with them 


in her drawl, which she had got back to 
again, They were admiring her, in he 


dress of the querulous old nurse, and told 
her how they never would have know 
her. But there was an insincerity in the 
effusion of some of the more nervous wo 
men, and in the reticence of the others, 
who were holding back out of self respect. 

She met Annie and Morrell with eager 
relief. ‘* Well, Annie ?’ 

** Perfect!” 

‘** Well, now, that’s very nice; you can't 
I did do 
Poor Mr. Bran 
You 


must say something comforting to him 


ro beyond perfect, you know. 
it pretty well, didn't I 
dreth! Have you seen him ? 
He's really been sacrificed in this business 
You know he wanted Miss Chapley. 
would have made a lovely Juliet. 


She 
Of 
She thinks 
he wanted to make up to Miss Northwick, 
when Miss Northwick was just 
herself at Jack. Look at her!” 

Jack Wilmington and Miss Sue North 
wick were standing together near her fa 
ther and a party of her friends, and she 
was smiling’ and talking at him. 


course she blames him for it. 


flinging 


Eyes, 
lips, gestures, attitude expressed in tli 
proud girl a fawning eagerness to please 
the man, who received her homage rather 
as if it bored him. His indifferent manner 
may have been one secret of his power 


over her, and perhaps she was not capable 
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of all the suffering she was capable of 
l flicting. 

Lvra turned to walk toward the house 
deflecting a little in the direction of her 


yhew and Miss Northwick Jac 


sje drawled over the shoulder next them 
she passed, **T wish vou'd yy your 
t s wrap to her on the piazza 


‘Whi stay here!” Putney ca d after 
lhey're roiling to fetch the re 
eshments out here. 
Yes, but I'm tired, Ralph, and I ean't 
mn the @rass, at my age.” 
She moved on, with her sweeping, 
ging pace, and Jack Wilmington, af 
ra moment's hesitation, bowed to Miss 
Northwick and went after her 
The girl remained apart from her 
ends, as if expecting his return 
Silhouetted awainst the bright 
ra waited till Jack Wilmington reap 


ied with a shawl and laid it on her 


oulders Then she sank into a chair 
lhe voune man stood beside her talking 
( n upon her. Something restive and 
sistent expre ssed itself in their respec 
e attitudes He sat down at her side, 


Miss Northwick joined her friends care 

\h, Miss Kilburn,” said Mr. Bran 
reth’s voice at Annie's ea 
ad you I’ve just run home with mo 
( she feels the night : nd | was 


raid you would slip through our fingers 


fore I got back. This little business of 
the refreshments was an after-thought of 
Mrs. Munger’s, and we meant it for a sur 
ise—we knew you'd approve of it in tli 
m it took.’ He looked round at the 
rageling work people, who represented 


e harmonization of classes, keeping to 


iemselves as if they had been there 
alone 
very pleasant She added: ‘** You must 
all be rather hungry, Mr. Brandreth. It 


the Social Union ever gets on its feet, it 


Yes.”’ Annie was obliged to say ak 


| have you to thank more than any 


Oh, don’t speak of me, Miss Kilburn! 


Do vou know, we've netted about two 


indred dollars. Isn't that pretty good, 
doctor ?” 
** Very,” said the doctor Hadn't we 
ter follow Mrs. Wilmington's example, 
and get up under the piazza roof?) Im 
afraid you'll be the worse for the nig 


D> 


air, Miss Kilburn. Putney,” he ealled to 


his friend, **‘ we're going up to the house 


t 


“All right. I guess that’s a rood 
idea.” 

The doctor called tothe ditfer ots 
and groups, ve ! I ! 1 ‘ ( » to 
Live HOUSE some oO 1 ) ( 
slipped away through tl ne 
did not come The No 
Irends moved tow:nre 

Mrs. Mun r enn 





meet her cu ts \ ! l S 
lt Chi bettel rs | ( 
for you a) ( ( al re 
particu ie Now ( Collec 
will be i Te lie ( We've 
met with a little dela 
Im afraid we must sav goo vlit 

at onee,’ said Mr. Nort IWICK We had 
arranged to have our ends ar soni 
other wuests with us at hiome \ ! 
quite late me 

Mrs. Munger proteste our 
Juliet from us Oh, Miss N ‘ ho 
ean I thank vou enough ‘| hole 
play turned upon you 

‘* It’s just as well,’ she said to A as 
the Northwicks and their friend ced 
across the lawn to thie mate \ ( they 
had earriages Walle | e\ dosha 
been difficult to manage, and everybody 
else will feel a little more t home ith 
out them Poor Mr. Bray dveth, [im sure 
you wi i! I did pity you so, wilh sucha 
Juliet on your hand 

In-doors the representatives ¢ the low 
er classes were less at ease than t ere 
Without. Some of the ministers mingled 
with them, and tried to form a bond be 
tween them and the othe Vi ‘ M 
Peck took no part in this we OK 
holding his elbows with his hands, and 





talking with a perfunctory ain 


oe =" 
The vounge lad of South { 
Mrs Munger’'s as iIstants, we | 


partially to high and low with trays « 


refreshments Annie saw Putnes here 
he stood with his wife and bs ef f 
fee, and she watched him anxious! ‘ 

the claret-cup came He waved hand 


over it, and said No: ] tnke sé oO 


the lemonade 


toward his lips he stopped and s if 
to put it down again, and his | ‘| OOK 
so that he syvilled some of it hie h 

dashed it off, and reaeche or another 
lass ‘*T want some more Lie ud, with 
alaugh; ‘* Um thirsty.” He drank a see 
ond glass, and w n he saw a tray con 

ing toward Annie here Dr. Morrell had 


a al 


eee 
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his is the same thing: 


Mrs. Munger approved 


and ought to rest 
Her theory of the 
ho had taken part 


The time wore on toward midnig] t 
ind her guests got themselves away w 
more or less difficulty as they attempt 
thre formality of leave taking o1 hot 
some ofthe hands ho thought this nee 
sary found it a serious affair; but most 
them slipped off without saving good 


! t to Mrs. Munger or expressing that 


rapture with the whole eve ning from b 
vrinninge to end which the ladies of Sout 
. } 1 , 

Hatboro professed | e ladies of South 

I 


Hatboro’ and Old Hatboro’ had met in 


ceneral Intimacy not approached be 
ore, and they parted with a flow of n 
tual esteem The Gerrish ehildren had 

opped asleep in nooks and corners 


p it 
om ch Mr. Gerrish hunted the 


ip and put them together for departure 
e his wife remained with Mrs. Mun 
cer, unable to stop talking, and no Jonge) 
unenabl to the looks Wilh whic i tae sO 
erned her lh pubile 
Lv ra  CcumMe Aown stairs, hooded ana 


ipped for departure, with Jack W 
mington by herside. ‘** Why, ilen!° she 
sald, looking nto the little aleove from the 
hia **Are you here yet? And Annie 
Where in the world is Ralph?’ At th 
i ne look with which Mrs Putney re 


d. she exclaimed Oh, it’s what I w 
afraid of! I don’t see what the womai 
could have been about! But of cours 
she did Vt think of poor Ralph. Ellen, let 


me take you and Winthrop home! Di 

Morrell will be sure to bring Ralph.” 
Well,” said Mrs. Putney, passively, 

but without rising 
Annie can come too. There's plenty 

of room Jack can walk.” 

Jack Wilmington joined Lyra in ur 

oing@ At nie to take his place. He said te 


ier, apart, ** Young Munger has been tell 








ing me that Putney got at the sideboard 
and carried off the rum. Tl stay an 
help look after lim.” 

\ craz) laugh came into the parlor 
from the piazza outside, and the grou, 
in the aleove started forward Putney 
stood at a window, resting one arm o1 


the bar of the long lower sash, which w: 

raised to its full height, and looking iron 
ically in upon Mrs. Munger and her re 
maiming guests He was still in his Mei 
eutio dress, but he had lost his plumed 
( ip, and vas bareheaded, A pace ort 

behind him stood Mr. Peek, regarding th 


effect of this apparition upon the com 


pany with the same dreaniy, indrawn 
presence he had in the puipit. 
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cea Mrs 
| drunk her health in her own old 
eular Jamaica Le put to his lips 
piack botth vhich he had been hol 
1 his righ d behind him: then 
e took it awav, looked at it, and flung it 
ling along the piazza floor *Didu't 
t hold of the inexhaustible bottle that 
e: never do But it’s a good articl 
veotte article than vou used to sell on 


vou'd want me to Well, it’s been a 


He wink 


1 at the hostess. ‘* You've had your 


reat occasion, Mrs. Munge 


ttle invited supper, after all You're a 
er, Mrs. Mungei 


t t f » +] > Poel >) 
1 Lae Wrablh Of Brothe reckK to praise 


1} 

r ladies involuntarily shrank back 

ud as Putney suddenly entered through 

c vindo \ and p Ly uned 1 we corner ol t c 

tho il . dash He stayed himself 
wainst it sliehtl y swaying, and turned 
his flaming eves from one to another, as if 
juestioning whom he should attack next 

Except for the wild look in = them, 


ich was not so much wilder than the, 
ore in all times of excitement, and an 
eeasional halt at a difficult word, he 
ive no sign of being drunk. The liquor 
ad as yet merely intensified him 
Mrs Munger had the inspiration to 
treat lim as one caresses a dangerous lu 
natic. ‘*Tm sure you're very kind, Mr. 
Pr itney, to come back, Do Sil down is 

‘Why?’ demanded Putney. ‘* Every 
body else standing <i 

‘That's true,” said Mrs. Munger. ‘‘I’m 
sure I don't know why 

Oh ves, you do, Mrs. Munger. It’s 

ecause they want to have a good view 
faman who's made a fool of himself 
Mr. Putney!” said Mrs. 


r, with hospitable deprecation. 


Oh, now, 
Mun 
I'm sure no one wants to do anything 


of the kind She looked round at the 





company for corroboration, but no one 
eared to attract Putney’s atlention by 
any sound or sign. 

**But Til tell you what,” said Putney, 
with a savage burst, ‘‘that a woman who 
puts hell-fire before a poor devil who 


can't keep out of it when he sees it, is bet- 


ter worth looking at.” 


foreotten her. a 
} How’s that 
ae } ; i 
ter Gerrish r 


from lis normal 


Gerrish has done 


claring at Annie 
You come back 


for a saint ina 


Gerrish has done 
tablish the drv-good 
me-tro-poitan ba 


out of New York or Bost 


He stopped an 


fied, as if this w 


he had been aimin 


Lyra broke in 


1 } } tly 
SMmea Ss MLN 


where was | 


l 


much Romeo and 
cial Union, in tl 


} 


stopped, and seeme 
ye 


| 


some dead 


but he only said, ** 


| } 
posite, W Chih HAC & 


iid her faee behing 
‘What's that dress vo 
all this about, any 
Romeoand Juliet 


he resumed, witl 


FON 
vdo0 
IV 
] ~ | i ~ 
ef ’ 
| ‘ 
| 
er 
‘ to ive 
Mr. ¢ 
Y 
{ 
( ‘ 


Pa 

} e told 

1 ; ) 
t ar 

e piano, and 

» «4 

emed 

hee on 

to their op 
I> 
1 b> 


ice © PPO, 
‘ dl ice 
I oOo sel up 
\ m B 
i ' ) 
e more to es 
sol i ! { > 
( t ? in 
! nd, n stl 
}) it ch 
ri wig 
ats Putner 
Od. eh mal 
Lyra 
. oulcde 


} I ( too 
too ch So 
ead He 
ne to launch 
Wilmington 
1 { Lyra 
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ehidren e al 

. Putner e] 
t their children 
shand attert 1 


I } no and p a 
| med to become 
t ot his re 
rb ES] ( 
! with that child 
e shouted at her, 
( li Miah in is eves 
( pitiless brute 
I rrie You nt 
I did to | You 
NH ie, do you Is 
t 
imself along to 
‘ ho A st » \ 
hout, and Dr. Mot 
vl the open windoy 
uti * he sa ad, are { 
osed nd them 


dd ‘What's this? 


matters? You b 


ne ( oOLlUutio 


n! 


evolution! What's evo 


Hatboro *Volved Ger 


of ¢ ristianl 


stepped 
} 
id not moved, no 
} 
}) s e vigilance W 
r husband 
? cle 


rself! Here's Win 


; ; . 
»>LaKe US 


home 


ssed herarm thro ih 


r his other hand The 
irless custom and wont 
t 1 both, seemed with 
l ther tot ul chang 
‘m going, Ellen. Got to 
Mrs. Munger, that’s all.” 
+4 } } . Ty 
»y her, with his wife on 


his arm and his boy at his side. ‘* Want 
to thank you fora pleasant evening, Mrs 
Munger—want to thank you 

And J want to thank vou too, Mrs 
Munger,” said Mrs. Putney, with an in 


tensity of bitterness no repetition of the 

vords could give. ‘It’s been a pleasa 

ey ! for ile . } 
Putney wished to stop and explain, but 


his wife pul ed him away 
Dr. Morrell and Annie followed to get 


them safely into the earriags he went 





h them, and when she eam mack Mrs 


Munger was saying: ‘‘I will leave it to 


Mr. Wilmington, or any one, if I'm to 
} , . | 
lame It had quite gone out of my 

head about Mr. Putney. There was plenty | 


of cotfee, besides, and if evervthing that 
] ] ] 
couid harm particular pt rsons had to be 


kept out of the Way, societs couldn't go 
on We ought to consider the rreatest 
wood of the greatest number.” She look 


ed round from one to another for support 
No one said anything, and Mrs. Munger, 
trembling on the verge of a collapse, made 
i direct appeal: ** Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Peek ? 

The minister broke his silence with re 
luctance ‘**It's sometimes best to have 
the effect of error unmistakabl Then 
we are sure it’s error.” 

Mrs. Munger gave a sob of relief into 
her handkerchiet ‘Yes, that’s just what 
I say 

Lyra bent her face on herarm, and Jack 
Wilmington put his head out of the win 
dow where he stood 


Mr. Peek remained staring at Mrs 


Munger, as if doubtful what to do. Then 
he said: ** You seem not to have under 
stood me, ma‘am. I should be to blame 
if I left you in doubt You have been 


cuilty of forgetting vour brother's weak 
ness, and if the consequence has promptly 


followed in his shame, it is for you to re 





alize it I wish you a good-evening.” 

He went out with a dignity that thrilled 
Annie. Lyra leaned toward her and said, 
choking with laughter, ‘‘ He’s left Idella 
asleep upstairs. We haven't any of us 
vot pe rfect memories, have we?” 

‘**Run after him!” Annie said to Jack 
Wilmington, in under-tone, ‘and get him 
nto my earriage [ll get the little girl 
Ly ra. dont speak of it 

‘Never!” said Mrs. Wilmington, with 
delight. ‘I’m solid for Mr. Peck every 


TO BE CONTINU ED. | 























HELENA, LOOKING SOUTH, 


TWO MONTANA CITIES. 


BY EDWARDS ROBERTS 


].—HELENA 
4 igee Territory of Montana is in itself 
an empire. It was given Territorial 


vhts in 1864, and since then has increased 


‘apidly both in wealth and population 


‘abulously rich in mines, already having 


nannual output of nearly $26,000,000, it is 


imous for its vast areas of grazing land, 
and is becoming widely known as an agri 
‘ultural country. With a total area of 
93,000,000 aeres of land, of which 16,000, 


000 are agricultural, 38,000,000 grazing, 
12,000,000 timber, 5,000,000 mineral, and 
22,000,000 mountainous, it is the source 
of the Columbia and the Missouri, and has 
an almost innumerable number of smaller 
streams, whose presence in the mountain 
canons and in the valleys gives the Terri- 
toryacharming picturesqueness. Within 
i distance of from twenty to forty miles of 
Helena are thousands of mining claims yet 
to be developed, any one of which may 
prove as rich as the richest of those that 
are now productive. If the several agri 
cultural valleys were placed in a continu 
ous line, they would form a belt 4000 miles 
ong, and averaging four miles in width. 
Every year the number of farms increases. 
In the Gallatin, Prickly - Pear, Yellow- 
stone, Bitter Root, Sun River, and other 
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vallevs, one no longer sees neglected 
fields 

But if one were to write in detail of 
Montana and its resources, he would tind 
the task an arduous one There are so 
many valleys, each with its own claims 
and characteristics, SO many mines and 
towns and districts, that a volume might 
be devoted to each There is great and 
general buoyancy among the people, and 
local prejudice runs high 

Regarding Helena and Butte, however, 
there is almost a unanimity of feeling. 
The two places are looked upon as perfect 
illustrations of what has been accomplish 
ed in the Territory since the age of devel 
opment began. 

To the younger generation Helena is a 
Parisian-like centre which he hopes in time 
tosee. Capitalists may make their money 
at Butte or elsewhere, but are moderately 
sure to spend itat Helena; and the miner 
or ranchman is never so happy as when 
he finds himself in what, without question, 
is the metropolis of the Territory. I know 
of no city in the extreme middle West that 
could so well satisfy one who had learned 
to appreciate Western life as Helena. Its 
climate, its surroundings, even its society, 
largely composed of Eastern and college- 
bred men and young wives fresh from 


es 
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HELENA, LOOKING 


older centres, are delightfully prominent 


features. The city has a population of 


nearly 15,000, and considering its great 
wealth, it is not surprising that it should 
have electric lights, a horse-car line, and 
excellent schools. 

Thanks to the railways, which have 
had to 
portant an effect upon the country over 
looked the Mountains, Mon 
tana’s isolation is now a thing of the past 
railroad vith the 
East and Pacitie West, and there is still 
the Missouri, navigable 
the Great Falls 
Helena 


| ne eariy 


and are continuing have so im 


by Rocky 


Two routes connect it 


from St. Louis to 


within easy reach of 


history of Helena, which for 


] 


tunately may still be gathered from liv 


witnesses, is a striking illustration of 


fact that 


the chance and luck were once 


the t=wo most important factors of ultimate 
None who came 


ss in the Territory 


into Montana in early days were system 


of 


atic them 


W hat 


discoverers. The majority 

tleof the theory of mining 
had 
paying properties they found were nearly 


all When 


Cowan and crew 


Knew tit 


success they was due to luck 


chance 
Robert Stanley 


discovered by John 


dissat 


The 


DOWN BROADWAY 


isfied with the amount of room afforded 
them in the overcrowded camps of Alder 
Gulch, they resolved to push northward 
to Kootanie, where rich diggings had been 
In July, 1864, the 
and their friends reached a tributary of 
the Prickly 


reported two men 


Pear. There the supply of 
food they had brought ran low, and fur 
ther progress northward was impossible 
In despair, 
to 
it, they 


the party made camp and be- 


gan dig for gold. Luckily finding 


the Last 
Rattle 


being suggested, 


named their diggings 
Chance Mines, and their district 
snake, the latter word 
no doubt, by the presence of earlier set- 
tlers than they themselves. In Septem 
ber Cowan and Stanley built their cabins, 
and thus had the honor of being the first 
residents of a camp that in after-years be 
came the present city of Helena. 

Krom the very first, Last Chance Gulch 
fultilled first after 
Cowan's cabin was completed a Minne 


its promise Soon 
sota wagon train reached the valley, and 
brought an inerease of population to the 
young camp, the fame of which had gone 
broadeast over the land 
told its 
during the winter of 


Fabulous sto 
wealth, and 
1864-5 there was a 


ries were of creat 
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d stampede to it from all d 


rections 
sat still the infant Helena was without 
name The first lerritorial election 
ilready been hela, and on the 12th of 
recenmber the first Legislat re asselmdoied 
Bannack In view of this progress 
niners of Last Chanee decided that 
nust no ionger go unchristen 
At a meeting held in the eabin of 
e John Somerville the name Hel 
i Was accepted and given without dis 
to the collection of r idely b ult huts 
vhich the miners lived 
Helena then entered ipon its eventful 
a prosperous eareer Discov ry follow 
discovery, and the town, unsightly 
} 1tS main streets occ ipied by sluice 
xxes and gravel heaps, became the cen 
e of a mining district that. proved richer 
ery day In the summer of 1865 the 
rst newspaper was printed The press 
vas brought in over the mountains on the 
acks of pack-mules, and many of the 
arlier editions were printed on yellow 
vrapping paper 
In 1869 the township of Helena was en 
tered from the general government. In 
t period of seven years the placer claims 
near Helena yielded $20,000,000, and al 
though far removed from the outside 
vorld, the city, as a mining centre, was 
of great importance, and may be said to 
have enjoyed an uninterrupted period of 
success. 
Helena, regarded from a local stand 
point, is the geographical, commercial, 
monetary, political, railroad, and social 
centre of Montana Its trade is larger and 
more extended than that of 
inv other city or town in the 
lerritory, and therefore its 
commercial supremacy is 
nq iestioned The Helena 
banks, rich in deposits and 
manv in number, may well 
entitle the city to its claim as 
the monetary centre The 
terminus of the lately com 
pleted Manitoba system, and 
having the Northern Pacific 
as an outlet to the east, west, 
and south, it has several 
branch roads to the impor 
tant mining camps of Wickes, 
Marysville, and Rimini, and 
is promised others which are 
to aid in developing the rich 
districts scattered about the 
surrounding country 


Helena, in the truest sense of the word 


is cosmopolitan Let one walk the streets 
at anv hour of the dav or night. and he 
W rt sure to notice Lie pecu wity 
( oOWdalne t side KS are miners, pr 
turesque in red shirts ind top-boots long 
ialred Missourians, waiting, like Mieaw 
ber, Tor something to turh up ranch 
men, standing beside their heavily loaded 
wagons: trappe rs: tourists men of busi 
hess Chinamen and Indians, Germans 
and Hebrews, whites and blacks. the pros 


perous and the needy, the representatives 
of every State in the Union, Englishmen 
and Irishmen, all make Helena their 
home No traditions, no old family in 
fluence, ho past social eminence hamper 
the restless spirit of the busy workers 
There is a long list of daily visitors, and 
the citv is never without its sight-seers 
Invalids seek it for its eclimatie advan 
tages 

The site of Helena, though the rail 
way station is a mile from the heart of 
the town, was most happily chosen. It 
could not have been better had Cowan 
and his confréres foreseen the future 
size and Importance of the camp they 
founded. The city faces toward the 
north. Behind it rise the mountains of 
the main range, the noble isolated peaks, 
bare, brown, and of every varying shape 
and size, forming a background of which 
one never tires. The old camp was gath 
ered into the narrow quarters of the wind 
ing gulch that extends from the moun 
tains to the open valley of the Prickly 


Pear. The present city has outgrown 
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the 


from the outside 


nearer to that has 


world to lend Helena 


railway come 
i hie Iping hand 
heart 


he 


town, and folliowinge Main Street 


Leaving the hotel int very 


ot the 


to Is upper ( nad we tnd ourselves l 
the oldest part of the eity Not ne 
here s modern or suggestive of wealt] 


vour side are rudely built logw cab 


\t 


ns, With gravel roofs and dingy wit 


dows They are time-stained and wea 
ther-beaten now Chickens serat 
upon the roofs; half-fed dogs  slin 
away at vour approach A China 


man has taken this for his home, and 


lias hung his gaudy red sign ot-* Wa 


Sing’ over the low doorway and lt 
this live those who have failed to find 
in Helena their El Dorado, and now 
ire reduced to living Heaven on 


knows how But in vears gone past 


when the city was a camp, who scoffed 


at a cabin of logs? These huts wer 


the homes of future capitalists 


We pass once more into Main Street 


such limitations, and from the guleh,down and from it into Broadway, that elimbs a 


which the leading business street runs 
has spread over the confining hills, and 
to-day proudly looks out upon the broad 
valley, and far beyond it, to the peaks that 


mark the ot the 


Directly 


course 


great Missouri 


overshadowing the city is Mount 


Helena Krom it the view is broadest 
gr indest, most complete \t ones feet Is 
the town of rapid growth You can see 
the houses seattered at random over the 
iow, bareeievations and 
in the old ravine, the 


f 


source ofsomuch wealth 
the scene of such strange 
stories, are the flat-roof 
ed business blocks in 
which Helenatakes such 
justifiable pride It 


Is 


no mere frontier town 
that vou look upon. It 
is a city rather—a city 
compactly built, and 
evidently vigorous and 
growing On its out 


skirts, crowning sightly 


eminences or clinging 
to the steep hill-sides, 
are the new houses of 
those upon whom for 


tune has smiled, and far 
out upon the levels are 
scattered groups of build- 


ings that every day draw 


steep hill-slope, and brings us to the go 
ernment Assay Office. It is a plain t 

storied brick building with stone tri 
mings, and oceupies a little square by i 


seil Within, all 
To the 
rooms W 


( 





s order and 


the 


Diners 


neatness 
of 
the 


are melted and poured in molt 


right main hall are the 


here Pold-adust ana 


iver ore 


nh Streams Trom the red-hot cr 


prec 


ciples 


Bars and bricks of the ious 


metais 
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¢ snown ia ! thie iuits they in'¢ ( i ri ™~) and 

ed in g ering arra Kvery room | Leg | ills f Mon 

s interest Tn one e accounts are i era ( i H and 

( issavel mother are r s wh . re came 

‘ heate scales a ( the Smallest Cit < | ( = Tee | ! | ( 

es of ore il elg a to determ i a Yr is & ie Vv sS te i | 
itv of the moulds packed aw en ee Stories 

S neiv guarded wit elt of t ( uric s a 

\s the ore is received it is tested, w towel Fron is had one of 

ind melted. From the retorts it ews f \ He 1 is so fa 
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A STREET SCENE IN WICKES 





» moulds, which, after being properly mous i view of citv, valley. mountains 

ied and marked, are placed in vaults We are nearly 5000 feet above sea-level, 

S pped to the rovernment M nt at and the air is clear nd rarefied mV LIV 
Philadelphia An ordinary gold brick is tlows the blood throu our veins, and our 
. trifle larger than the common. elay tunes are all expanded No onder the 

cK One as shown us which mea people love their city Never is the wea 
sured 9 inches long, 33 vide, and 24 hig! ther sultry, never is the heat OPpressl ve 
Its actual we i@ht Was 095 ; ounces, the li Vinter, a month of snow and terrible 
component parts be Ing basis 1000) 667.2 cold then ah early spring with wild 
wold, 294 silver, and 29.2 baser metals flowers in March, and green grasses in 
The cash value of the mould was $7373 April 

The County Court-house, costing $200 Krom the Court-house our way is 
O00, is one of the most conspicuous ob through a succession oF residence streets 
jects of the eity Besides affording ac All are wide, long, and. straight On 
commodation for all the courts and offi-. either side grows a row of cotton-wood 
cers of the county, it has rooms for the trees, the leaves turning now, and some 
Governor and other Territorial officials, of them dropping to the ground, on this 
the Montana Library (both law and mis- September day Behind the trees are 











cottages, of 


soTne wood others of bright 
red brick: and before and around each 
house is a bit of lawn, with a few shade 


and a tlower bed tucked aw 


ay in 
sO subny corner Here a riding party 
Is ready yt tb canter out into the valley 


or to the mountain trails: and there 


phaeton ipstart I 
AS-CO' 


vered Wa 
years ago were I 


rons that 
ne Only 


far-otf land 


velicies 


“wer al 
in Helena are on Madison Avenue, a wide 
thorougtilare to Main 


id more pretentious houses 


nearly parallel 


stands 


successor of the 
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will descend the hill to Main Street once 


more, and crossing the city, climb to this 
popular boulevard Far away, across the 
valley, 


ea 


are seen the purple peaks of tl 
Beet Range 
known 


out of which rises a huge cone 
Bear's Tooth \t 
Missouri takes its pl inge into the Gate of 
the Mountains Kor 


mies the view 


as its base the 


more thana hundred 


Moun 


tains are every Ww here: piled together here 


is unobstructed 


broken, snow capped, and isolated in other 
No that 


selected the plateau 


directions wonder the people 
the site 


In no other city of the 


have as of 
their best houses 





SMELTING-WORKsS, 


Street, but having a much higher eleva 
tion and more commanding outlook A 
few years ago the plateau which may now 
regarded as the ° ‘of Helena 


It now pre 


be court end 


was Without a tree or house 
ditferent 
in itself would elaim at 
city, 


sents an entirely 


Madison Avenue 


tention im 


appearance, 


any while the residences 


that face it afford striking evidence of the 
fact that Helena is fast outgrowing all 


provincialism, and to-day deserves the en 


comiums that one is inclined to bestow 


upon it 
Leaving the cottage-lined 


streets, we 


WICKES 


far West is there to be had a more extended 
or a more interesting view. 

Benton Avenue is another favorite res 
idence street. Walking down its shaded 
length, passing the houses that are spring 
ing into existence as though by magic, we 
gain a still deeper insight into the life and 
attractions of the city Are we interested 
1h churches ¢ If SO, they are here, Episco 
pal and Congregationalist, Baptist, Meth 
odist, and Catholic. Seattered at random 
about the city, and in no instance being 
more than well 


} 


suited to present needs 


they still give Helena its proper tone, and 
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show by their presence that a new life has 
rept into the old camp of reckless mining 
Avs 
The Helena Board of Trade was organ 
ed in 1887, and on the Ist of January. 


S88. issued its firs 


annual report Many 


teresting facts regarding the growth of 


city are given in the pamphlet The 
wealth of Helena in 1887. ae 
he Secretary of the Board is 
' = 000.000, or, estimating the population 
) 13.000. over S615 pe r capita The as 
ssed Valuation of Le Vis and Clarke 

County for ISS7 was $11,000,000, while 

ts actual wealth was 875,000,000 There 

ere 388 new buildings erected in Helena 

ts several additions in 1886 and S7 


e total cost of which was $2.037.000 


The chief social organization in Helena 


s the Helena Club Among its members 
wre men prominent in all business circles 
wma n such naustries aS cCatlle-raising 
and mining The eclub-rooms are fully 
supplied with current literature, and ar 
the popular resort during the late after 
noon and early evening \ stranger in 
Helena is moderate y sure of indineg 

omsoever he wishes to meet at the 
club,and [ am sure the hospitalities of the 


org wnization are alWavs @l idly extended 


In her SCLLOOILS and other publie institu 


tions Helena is 


fully abreast of the times 
There are five brick school-houses in the 
city, and money for their support is raised 
by direct taxation on property School 
lands cannot be sold in Montana until the 
Territory becomes a State. Then, howe, 
er, there will be 5,000,000 aeres available 
or the establishment of a fund that will 
relieve the tax-payers from their present 
burden. 

Besides the public schools there are oth 
er institutions, maintained by the Catho 
i¢ sisters, and a business college with an 
enrolment already of nearly 500 scholars 
; The two library associations of Helena, 
namely, the City Library and the His 


t 





rical Society's Library, were both de 
stroyed by fire in 1874, but have since 
been replaced by collections that are 
irge, varied, and valuable The Law 
Library contains neary 4000 volumes of 


reports, text-books, and laws The last 





cislature appropriated S3H000 to its use. 





he Historical Society's Library consists 
of original MSS.. old historical Works, 
home pamphlets and maps, and contains 
5000 volumes. The society occupies two 


rooms in the Court-house, and last vear 











\ 
was given S400 bv the Legislature The 
ob yect of the offices rs Is to collect al d pre 
serve such Original tetters, diaries, and ac 
counts Of travel in M mitana as Shall serve 
as the material Trom which a compre 


hensive history of the Territory may be 


gathered The Helena Free Library con 
tains 2500 earef | 


illy seleeted books of mis 
cellaneous reading, and is supported by a 
city tax of one-half mill on each dollar of 
valuation. The income from such source 
was $2600 in 1886 Still another library 
is that belonging to the Young Men's 
Christian Association 

Sufferers from pulmonary troubles are 
often greatly benetited by livingat Helena 
The air is dry and bracing, and acts as a 
those who have not much natural 


tonic to 
energy It would be unwise to advise all 
who are ill to try living at Helena. No 


one can select a new home for a patient 
without first knowing his particular trou 
ble But [I have no doubt that one who 
f 


takes his case in hand be Lore dlise ase does 


more than suggest 1ts presence, and goes 
to Montana prepared to live in the open 
air, will be able to build up his constitution 
and begin life anew 

But having seen the city, let us now 
visit Wickes, and glance for a moment at 


one of the regions from which the people 


draw the revenue that they have poured 


)2 HARPER'S NEW 
) ree lo tiie ~ rile ood 
9 v ( \ start \ ( ive 
) j Man “treet to th Stat ind 
it ‘ i there, ride down thie 
1 | i Vallev to e Junction a 
irda the southeast to our des 
i (On one S1ce rise | moun 
COO nviting-looking canor 
! ‘ V high biiis, and lead oO to 
( ea or the ranae on the other is the 
‘ extending far aw iV to the h sin 
eusi (rrasses are brown, and. thie 
p ies deep gvreen For an hour the Mon 
i of oid 18 ours to enjoy isolated 
et, just as nature fashioned it 
(nd then comes Wickes: an unsightly 
! a mining camp; a place with many 
LiOOS and no Cll irches wooden shan 
ties wavering streets; groups of men 
flannel-shirted, unshaven; a background 
ot mountains This is the picture We 
can rear the heavy pounding of the 
‘ 7 ers in the orks the air at times 1s 
heavy hi ie smoke of the furnaces 
| to Sn 11 hg Itis, as Helena 
Ones is, roug incouth, repellent al 
7 ~f ) T l 
Not rich self perhaps, but unques 
tionab Ss surroundings The 
" i Wickes are those of the 
HH iM d Reduction Company 
t 1 ereation Of th Ss Compal 
( ne tog er the throng 
et Che product of the smeltery 
LSst aia one e of 81,105,190 76 
i i emproved, and ore 
nn i ) ( iS Trom the mines near 
the to ited Stale oO any where 
ntl hain stree¢ e& look UpOn a country 
uiriy aadied W 1 mines Some of them 
il imous producers; others are but Just 
opened )) ca scarce realize the pos 
sible future ¢ the region Every day 
D? cS Ss progvress ‘ ‘ \ il Live out 
pu s greate) \s we walk through the 
a Led uidings, stopping no Lo 
itch me erusners and again to sten 
et euide explains the process ol re 
auction, one begins to forma just estimate 
of Helena’s claims, for all this district Is 
il ae | very adoors and the more money 
\\ KeS prod ices, the more brilliant be 
come the prospects of the Territorial 
Cap i 
Marysville, nearly thirty miles from 


Helena, is a second Wickes in appearance, 


it when one 


ines have created the town, 


which 


orgets the ugliness of the streets, and 
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remembers the wealth of 
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ct ( » TOLICE Lhie dilapidation of the 
rude uuit cabins Marvsville is chief 
famous as the site of the Drum Lum 
nor ) does not depend on this mine 
Lae , ts suppor The town 1s the 
( ‘ seat Of an extreme rich district 
readv we | developed ana is all MMpor 
tant suburb of Helena It is connected 
1) rail ith the latter eit and wi 
eventually be the terminus of a branch 
of the Manitoba road 
The discoverer of the Drum Lummon 
vas Mr. Thomas Cruse In the davs be 


sold his property and returned 


much honored millionnaire 


Mr. Cruse vas loeally known as old 
Tommy and was looked upon as a 
somewhat visionary man None ques 
tioned after a time that his mine, where 


ved and labored alone, was valuable, 


high 


but Tew placed its worth SO as did 


the patient Owner When he refused 
half a million for his mine, the people of 
Helena called him foolish, and when he 


turned aw t\ from the otfe r OF a million 


they called him a fool But the mine 
vas wiser than his friends, and eventu 
ally received his price, $11.500.000. and 
a goodly number of shares in the new 
company Then, as so often is the case 
the old Tamillarity was dropped, and the 

Tommy” of by gwone davs became Mr 
Thomas Cruse capitalist \ kind, thor 
oughly honest man, of whom all whe 
KO fT ire ready to say a good or 
hie i familiar figure on the streets o 
Helena, and to-day is president of a sa 
mes-bank ih the eit here a it yeal 
vo le was not sure of getting ti isted for 
enough to keep hinaise I. alive \s anil 
lustration of the ups and downs of a mi 
ers fe he is a notabie example 

Mit ne, Tascinating as seems to one 
who learns only its brighter side, mus 
not be thought the only industry from 


T 
h Helena derives its revenue 


of the 


made 


indoubtedly the chief occupation 


but 


unes have veel 


in t 


people, for and 


other great 
ng In 
Montana es 


in the Ter 


ire now being made hat 


Montana industry, stock-rais his 
last 


timated that 


report the (sovernor of 


there were then 


ritory 
Cat 1.400.000 
Horses 190.000 
S 1 


9 OOO OOO 


Sheep-raising is a most profitable busi 


ness, 


The Montana grasses are abundant 


and nutritious, and a vast area of country 
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s available for pasturage. Montana wool 
s a ready sale in Eastern markets. The 
+, for 1887 is estimated at 5,771,420 
nds Cattle sutfered seve rely in the 

ter of 1886-7, and the industry was 
v crippled, although not by any means 
nihilated Millions of Helena capital 

‘ e invested both in sheep and cattle, and 

Ss an open question which have been 


more sueccesstul, the miners or the 


wckmen “Cattle kings,” as the men 
) ho have made fortunes out of stock are 
cetiously called, are by no means a 
ivitv in the CIty The possesslons of 
uny of them are enormous. I doubt if 


en the men themselves know exactly 


WwW many sheep or cattle they own. 





ee 1 
1@as*o 
‘4 





Il BUTTE 

From Helena to Butte is only a half 
ays ride Leaving the one early in the 
norning, you are at the other by noon 
The journey is extremely interesting 
he route is westward, by the Northern 
Pacific, over the main divide of the Rocky 


Mountains to Garrison, and from there 
southward, through the fertile Deer Lodge 
V illey, to the city of mines, smelteries, and 
steep hills. For an hour after leaving 


Helena the road traverses the Prickly- 
Pear Valley. Westward rise the Rockies, 
eemingly impossible, and in the south 





STREET IN BUTTE, 


east Helena is seen nestled in s nding 
oy chy i i @] ) r ¢ ’ ‘ \\ 
browed hills Phe air is so clear that ob 
jects fifty mies AaWaV Seem Close al hand 
By aegvrees thie @ ide becomes steeper, and 
leaving the vallev, one finds himself 
among the PIMANlic ¢ tts and buttresses 












AND COURT-HOUSI 


of granite that form the foundations of 
the huge natural wall that stretches north 
and south from British Columbia to the 
borders of old Mexico Then comes the 
Mullan Tunnel, long and dark, through 
which the train passes to the western side 
of the divide, where the slopes have a 
pastoral beauty in strange contrast to the 
appearance of those on the east At last 
we are literally among the mountains 
Tall peaks surround us: the pines choke 


the winding valleys that we follow; clear 
streams of water flow past us; we enter 


park after park. The coloring is exqui 
site, and so varied that one cries out with 
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delight Strangely fashioned monuments 
of red and vellow sandstone, grim cliffs 
of dark basaltic rock, rich green masses 
of rs and pines, surrounded by dull 
brown grasses, and scattered over the 
slopes t bright patches of the quaking 
asp, colored by the early frosts, and as 


as the Ne 


encounter 


England m ipl S al 








Deer Lodg Valley s Of varving 
vidth, and contains a larg irea of ag 
ricultural and natural hay lands The 
che towns are Deer Lodge and Anacon 
da, the itte ha o a population of 5000 
‘| ne smett r-WOPrkKS al An veonda are sa d 
to be the largest in the world, and cover 
nearly tifteen acres of land 

The « of Butte does not claim to be 
pieturesq ut It is an interesting place 
hie r, as one so rich and productive 
i Len vetic must be and from the top 
of its high hills the view of distant 
mio tains does much toward making 
on fore Lhe aisa eeable features of 
t cit st The very activity of Butte 
Iss lines Wearlsome It never ceases 
B aay ind night the tall chimneys atl 
the mills are pouring forth their smoke 
and tlame the streets at all hours of the 
day and night are filled with moving 


thrones Money-making is the evident 


passion ol the day In the race for it all 
else is forgotten The city covers the 
slope ora steep, rocky hill overlooked by 


a bare butte, from which the town derives 


its name, and for the most part the houses 


are set down at random, and present a 


heterogeneous collection of wooden cabins 
and high brick blocks There is every 
where a sign of haste and uncertainty 


No trees 


ure to be seen: the streets take 
a bold plunge from heights above to the 
levels below There is nothing soft or 


winning to the side which nature shows 


By some great convulsion the hills have 
been created, and man has occupied them 
all their crudities 


Silver 


with 
Bow County, of which Butte is 
county-seat, has the smallest supertfi 
but the of 
any county in Montana, It was originally 


area. largest population 
ISS1 
of 
the discovery of the great copper and sil 


Mining 


which 


a part of Deer Lodge County, but in 


achieved its independence by reason 


ver leads at Butte and vicinity. 
isthe main industry in the county, 
so early as 1870 contained the locations ot 


} 99e 1 72 
951 ileh claims and 226 bar and hill 
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The total cost of ditches at that 


was &106.000 


claims 
time Gulch mining pros 
pe red until 1871, when it collapsed 

Butte 


is the centre of what is known as 


the Summit Mountain District. and has 
an elevation of 5800 feet The citv 1s 
virtually the county of Silver Bow Un 


der the general title of Butte are included 
Butte proper, South Butte, Walkerville 
Centreville, and Meadesville; the several 
towns form the largest and richest mining 
camp in the world The district of which 
Butte is the natural centre is three miles 
square, and contains more than 5000 min 


2000 of which : 


eral claims 


ire held under 

United States patents The product of 
the camp for 1886 was $13,246,500, di 
vided as TOLIOWS 
Cop 55,.000.000 pounds. at 10 cents 5 ACM 0) 
= ‘ Dime! ‘ wh 
Silve matte 1240.0 

I al x1 IA ( 
In 1881 the output amounted to only 
$1,247,600 For 1887 the returns show 


an crease 


over the product of 1886 of 


over 83,000,000 Nearly 5000 men are 
employed in the various stamp-mills and 
the 
amounts to 8500.000 

The post office at 


to the government of $25,000 a year 


smelteries, and monthly pay - ro 
Butte pays a net profit 
The 
city is well supplied with banks, carrying 
check depositsaggregating over $2,000,000 
and has an assessed property valuation 
of from $8,000,000 to $9,000,000. On the 
business streets are a number of buildings 
of great size and solidity, and elsewhere 
are several private houses built by those 
who have made princely fortunes since 
to Butte. 


} 


are the public buildings, such as the 


coming Particularly notice 
able 
schools and Court-house. The latter cost 


$150,000, and on the former more than 
Gas and 
the retail 
Butte is a 


well-regulated city, enjoying a majority 


$100,000 have been expended. 
electricity are used in lighting; 
trade is large: and as a rule 
of the modern improvements, and happy 
in the knowledge that its fame is world 
wide, and its prestige as a mining centre 
undisputed. 

Quartz locations were made on and near 
the present site of Butte as early as 1864 
In 1867 the town 


Butte had a population of nearly 500 souls 


site was laid out, and 


The early comers were only moderately 


suecessful in their ventures, however, and 


in time the placer claims were exhausted 





TWO 


aiscoveryv 


itte were 


The 


aims were located, 


spread rap 
Oid ¢ and 


smelteries and mills erected The camp 


Utah 


ed the place, and the 


rre Ww the and 


Northern road reac 


rapidly In a year 


and 
This, in 
All 


appointments came at 


present era of wealth progress was 


rurated brief, is the 


fully imau 


history of Butte its trials and dis 


an early day, and 
never returned. To 
the Utah and Northern 
southern outlet, and the Montana 
and Northern Pacifie 


Before another year passes the Man 


W hen once overcome, 


day 


furnishes its 
Union, 
its eastern and west 
ern. 
vive it. still direct 
with 


with 


itoba will another 
outside 


local 


closer 


connection the 


and other 


will 


world, 


lines bring it into 


communication with 
and the 
Montana. 
The mines of Butte are of two 


Helena 


various districts of 


classes—one silver, the other cop 
The 


vary in richness from fifteen to 


per - bearing. silver ores 


eighty ounces of silver per ton 
Most of the 
contain from 84 to $12 per ton 
gold 


carry silver, but the percentage 


silver veins also 


Some of the copper mines 
is small. The principal copper 
ores are copper clance, 
cite, and The 
ore assays from § to 60 per cent 


erubes- 
pyrites rough 
copper, and most of it bears a 
concentration from two to two 
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and one-half tons into one 
a small loss in lastings 
The 


prac tised 


process 
too com 
plicated a atl properly 


I 


ce seribed by 


therefore quote Trom an expert 


The silver ores,” he says 


Dase Int ‘ 


Iree or 


contents are 


ver 


ore has been Stamped 


' 


Wilh mel 


e precious metal 


amalgamating readily with the 


quicksilver In base ores 


how 


ever, the process Is more expen 


SlVvé and cCompiex Alter the 


ore has been hoisted from the 


Lis COnVE ved Hh hHana-cars 


Ot the mill, 


iIsputthro igh la ore 


the upper part 


where it iron 
ri 


crushers, Which reduce it to about the size 


alnuts Krom the crushers it 
| 


or Ww drops 


to the drying f vhere all the moisture 


tL contains 1s ¢ aporated, an Viiere 


mixed with a proportioh oO 


from S to 10 per cent. of 


amount oOf sa depend 


When tho 


mder. che 


ness of the ore 


it is shovelled 


perpendicular iron bars 


pounds Which are raised by machine 


and permitted to drop on the ore beiow at 


minute 


the rate of about fifty strokes pel 


The etfeet, of 


to powder 


to crush the ore 


course, 18s 


in Which condition it is taken 


automatically to the roasters These are 


huge hollow cylinders, revolving slowly, 





il { th flames o ntense heat 
I ( ! ( rhnaces bveL1o b 
nea i i lit As the ey ders re 
olve. t ‘ mm of the heat drives off the 
l " Oo! liberates the « orine 
( sult ul Lchemileal ¢ inve takes 
place mn othe itu of the silver in the 
ore, makit L < oride Oo i is for 
neri t }) ‘ Ss Ve ind re aering 
ist tib of amalgamation wi 1g lick 
vel just Ke Lhe sliverin the free’ ore 
mentioned rom the roasters the pulp is 
then conveved | tramway to the pans 
roe 1 tilled th water, in which 
quicksilver is placed with the pulp The 
mass is then violently agitated so that ev 
e! particle of the silver chloride comes 
mn contact with the quicksiiver, Dy which 
itis taken up The whole is then con 
veved to thie set ers anothe r series ot 
tubs in chy thre ile settles, and from 
lich t metal is drawn in the form of 
wh im | Ss is atte ird = subyec ed 
to heat, volat neo tiie qui Sliver, Which 
s afte ird condensed for use again by 
means of cold ite! pes eu ! Live 
( In a pure meta ce state, to be melt 
‘ nto us and shipped for coinage 
Copper ores are somewhat more simply 
ted ‘ e of a sulphurous con 
po I ana nust \ roasted vefore Line 
meta co ( ts il ul n marketable 
are either desulphurized b 
) ! ) rerun hrough 
. 4 , Laces \ tel il > a 
i rea the ore, pt OUSLY crush 
‘ tha nied a) t ness of sand 
CUTE pec ! ) ( hia yr Turnaces 
hie » fa ssible rthless 
neredients al re ice loan ten State 
to separate them from the metal base 
The metal is then drawn off into sand 
cavities, similar to the drawing off of 
iron, Where the metal cools and be 


comes copper matte This matte isually 


issavs from 55 to 65 per cent of cop 


t 


vesides the silver it « t 


‘ont Silver 
The 


an adaptation of the 


per 


copper matte Is a desirable matte 


Parrott Company, by 


Bessemer converter process, prod ces a 


copper matte carrying only two per cent 


of impurities The process 1S a very in} 


Leresting one, und provda ly the cheapest 


n use in this camp, all things considered. 


Some of the Butte companies, whose ore 


carries from 49 to 79 per cent. of copper, 


a crude state—some 


to England 


ship their product in 


to Eastern smelters, others 
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Wales . 
irns a handsome profit 
hotel at Butte 
the city. Close by ran the main 
ith 


from the upper end of 


ne hich of 


ana 


per 


Our 


per cent cop 
ret 

was in nearly the 
centre of 
its ever-changing 


street W 


pictures 


and which we 


could look down upon the famous camp 
The sight On 
every hand were tall smoke-stacks pour 
forth 
ture volcanoes, and rreut heaps of miner 





Was novel in the extreme 


Ing smoke and flames like minia 


al refuse were seattered around promuseu 
but 


ously There was nothing to see 


stamp-mills and smelteries, nothing to do 
but visit them Mines and mining were 
the talk of the hour. No one thought of 


anything else. The very ground seemed 


honey-combed, and we knew that by day 
and night an army of men was at work 
in the dimly lighted ** cross-cuts,”’ indus 


for the treasures na 





trio isly searching 


ture so long refused to disclose Rough 


looking, pale, worn, and haggard are 
these miners of Butte Many of them 
have lived the greater part of their lives 
in the horrible chambers that, lined as 
they are with precious metais have still 
no charm for their inmates Life in the 
mines 1s modern slaver\ The looks of 
the men prove this; the wan faces of the 
children bear painful evidence of the 
ict 


proper, on the road to 


oro iped the cabins ot 


Nothi 


iKerville, Were 


iborers more desolate 


than their appearance Cat be MmMacine 
Pe ( ed on POCKY ledges crowded nit 
narro culches unpa nted blacked Dy 
| Smo lire eved by tree or shru 
or grass-plot, they bore not even thi 
suggestion of home, but were more like 


hovels untidy, neglected, and oppressive 


to look ipon 

There are 340 stamps in operation at 
Butte, and the amount of ore treated ¢ very 
day amounts to 500 tons, or 15,000 tons 


per month Besides the stamp-mills there 


are seven smelteries, with a capacity of 1250 
tons 

A majority of the mines have their own 
mills and smelteries, equipped with every 
modern appliance for the rapid and savy 
ing reduction of, ore, and al 
the 
acquainted with their figures, one won 


| are rich pro 


ducers. Viewing many properties 


ders how copper can ever be *‘ cornered,’ 


and how long it will be before silver is a 
drug upon the market. 








SUNSET ON THE ALLEGHANY 


BY MARGARET IELAND 





( ot eda ‘ , 1) 
\ Vy whe! ( . ( S 
I} it’ the Sé yr ! tie n 
~ ’ int vet t 
The river stops with fringing trees to | 
Or fills me brook’s mouth w sh low 





Faintly it splashes ‘mid the grass and sedg 
Phat half conc laf nosyveal re 

But, save a murm the water's edeox« 
The evenir OY si ness | od uo! ( re 

rill, like a vision, dim at first, then clear 
From out the shad Vv ens i raft floa \ 

And as it nears us, soft nd sw we hear 
The toiling raftsmen singing as they row 

Still to the rhythm of their song they push 
The heavy oar from side t ae i l 

And breaking through the sunset glow and hus 
Comes suddenly tl I glad refrain 





Io vou! to vou As you! as y 
And, oh, my love Say, when you me 
Your sweetheart brown Phis raft of m 
Is true! is true I’m true! I'm tru 
When they are past the slowly creaking oat 
s jars the silence that is closing round 
The wrinkled water trembles toward the shor 
And reeds and grasses stir w faintest ind 
The soft, uncertain, hurried wind of night 
That rises when the cool gray shadows clos 
Skims slowly, with a backward ripple light 
The ruffled river’s deepening repost : 


It strikes the water with a dim white line 


Or makes its brown breast dappled like a cloud 
It trails the raftsmen’s voices far and fin 

Ther n a sudden brings them clear and loud ; 
It holds a lingering cadence sweet and far 


A line perhaps, or but a word or two 
And then lets silence, hike a mellow bar 


Break off the song, until we heat To vou 
No girl's so sweet.” The wind conceals the rest 
Till, growing fainter, comes I'm true! I'm true 
Then they are lost within the yellow west 
nd evening settles with its dusk and dew 

















OME, Roger and Nell: 
Come, Simkin and Bell: 
Each lad with his lass hither come 
With singing and dancing, 
, In pleasure advancing 
\ To celebrate harvest-home. 
*Tis Ceres bids play 
And keep holiday 


To celebrate harvest-home 





Our labour is o'er, 
And our barns in full store 
Now swell with rich gifts of the land 
Let each man then take, 
For the prong and the rake, 
His can 
‘Tis Ceres bids play 
And Keep holiday 


und his lass in his hand 


To celebrate harvest-home 


No courtiers can be 
So happy as we 

In innocent pastime and mirth, 
While thus we ecarouse 


With our sweetheart. or spouse, 


And rejoice o'er the fruits of the earth 
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Tis Ceres bids play 
And keep holiday 


To celebrate harvest-home 











CHAPTER XVII 
IN EXTREMITY 


7 [Ek evening after-glow had deepened 





and richened in marvellous mten 
sitv of jlight und eolor tor W e in thie 
iIn@ skies overhead t re hu Mlasses 

of erimson cloud that were soft and et 
real in their reposelul majesty and calm 
down here the iters of the loch 
ere all of a lambent ruddy-purple, bro 
ken everywhere by multitudinous swift 
rTlancing r pples black shuttles they 
S d to be, darting transversely hither 
ind 1 ther through th rose-violet tire 
And ye despite this final glory in sky 
und sea, a sombre darkness was gather 

¢ over the western hills behind wl 
t sun had gone down, and the profound 
und hushed silence prevailing every where 
seemed to tell of the coming of the night 


heavens and by the side of these lustrous 
vaters that Alison and her lover walked 


viv to and fro, he earnes ly pleading 


slo 
ith her, she almost too distraught to 
make answer; for the meaning of that 
letter Was plain enough The end h id 
connie 
‘Ludovick,” she said at length, be 
tween her only half-concealed sobs, **sinee 


ever we two met it has been one good-by 


ifter another, but this is the last; and it 
is better it should be the last It was all 
a mistake from the beginning And |] 
have been the one to blame, 1 know that 


I should have discovered you were a Cath 
olic : and then—and then, after knowing 
it, | should never have come back to Fort 
William. I thought it would be easy 





it we eould be fara nds 


enough. I thoug 
But Iam the one that is to blame; and I 
I shall have to bear the punishment: 
for you are a man—you will forget it all 
in a year or two; but lama woman il 
will go with me through life.” 

‘Come, don't talk like that, Alison!” 
ently ‘Things 
ut But they are bad 


1] 


enough; and I will tell you what it is I 


he said to her, but v ry 


are not so bad as tl] 


fear You see, when yo lare left Lo your 


own judgment, when you are removed 


from certain influences, when you are 


here in the Highlands, in short, I do be 
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M BLACK 

lieve you are the most clear-s ted, cou 
ragweous, sell-possessed we i! Ve ¢ ! 
mie uut as soon as you > Love to that 
oWwh you surrender yours La Dec ‘ 
( le id tYerent ) l You il 1 
of the congregation he elder esa 

\ portant to vou Vv. vou even seer 
to owe some mystet s duty to those ar 
cient Blairs of Moss End—who were 1 
doubt worthy old gentlemen in their own 
aay VAalKIn aceo?l Nn Lo then his 
just as vou should do no hout being 
tvrannized oy by them or their chosts 


t merry wna ft CALLVE mad happ as 
the day 1s long there vou are a timorous 
frightened creature ) | hardly hold 
out vou hand when a friend eal son you 
I don’t know whether it’s the moral at 
mosphere of the pla or the phvsieal, or 
DOL but what I fear is that when vou 


go back there you will lose your self-pos 
SESS1O} you Wil | | { ii ao With Ol 
hat they like, and then what will be thy 
end ? Whv, that you and Ll may neve 
sé each other again in this world.” 

Ludovieck, what else is there?” she 
said, piteously 


I wish you had never gone back to 


that town!” he exclaimed, almost angrily. 
‘Why was I such a fool as to let you go 
back last summer vhy am [such a fool 
as to let you go back 1 

*Ludovick,” said she, with an aecent 
of reproach, ‘would you have the door 
of ny father’s house shu ivainst me for 
ever 

‘Well, I know what will happen,” he 
said. **T know it to a certainty IL tell 


you, Alison, I do believe I understand you 
better than you understand yourself | 
have reasoned it all out many a time 

after what Flora told m Many a night 
L used to lie awake in the dahabeevah we 


had on the Nile—a ne } 


it was, the hammock slung in the small 


thinking 
cabin, and hardly a whisper heard of the 
water outside—and I went over again and 
again all Flora’s ¢ xplanations, and I got 
to see pretty we ll how vou were situated. 


1 


And haven't I told you before now that 


you are a far more human kind of being 
in the Highlands—that you show all your 


frank qualities of mind and disposition 
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tha so 1 ar Alison that 
‘ ) ) ” SO Tond 
i kK o Shields 
MI c wed « 4 
1 ) 1 all your nat 
‘ i <« oO you Il 
‘ Nn ) pon m 
s too ba Yo 
) ‘ ’ | l il \ o> 
1 ~ rit ! La l ra wid 
ind \ » be chained down 
l l I ind econerent ro 
’ ) of dire { rn 1Utl 
L ¢ One > Can Choos 
ins we rather sadly *And 
S fi vou, Ludovic to 
ther \ ild be better not to live 
il Lo ‘ l Lb CONS hee it 
i eprone l vou . 
() Vre beginning to talk lik 
\ oO hi s es roug \ “| 
\ muuld talk our Alison 
\lison cnOW 
And what uuld you have me say 
Lu c exe tt 2ood-by 
I tue yn iS a Simple one, not to 
H S l l i \ is chanhng’g 
I : « ti « xO) » I il { il 
t pore v9 ous that t ‘ r ‘ pa 
p to Db er ma rPOKE 
isunder HH lonins ce by he 
S { his eyes ced los 
i\ a rund \ for her she Was 
regarding the now fading glories of sea 
ind s Vill tine cn wledgve that, here 
il i ‘ sho i nh ¢ iOOK Oh them 
iwain She was taking fare ell of them 
iS e S was Prineess Deirdri 
9 for t last time on the land where 
she had b i | rved and happy 
Alison,” said he, presently, “have 
vou definitely resolved to go back to Kirk 
oO Shields to-morrow 
W it else ean I do, Ludoviek h 
Lidl *Teannot have ny father’s hous¢ 
shu wrainst me [ must go CK 
Then, as I say, | know what will hap 
pe Her and now you mig tL make i 
resoiu I might even claim a promise 
from mu; bu ere vou would soon be 
under t power of old influences and as 
sociations, and vou would let yourself be 
led Do vou forget what your aunt Gil 
christ told me that you were very hear 


MONTHLY 


reature o i di 

But il is diff ent ] ) 
S exclaimed hn eager §s jus eatiol 
| I thoug it it Was all over bet ( ou 
i 1 me lL knew { is und I didn't 
= si ( i vhat happe Tit l 

\ i on't the sume thine oceur 
wall he said. The moment vo vO 
bec you will be forbidden to have ny 
communication With sue u frig l 
m ster as a Catholu und the years w 
ro bD ind some fine da I ull di ol 
! \ on beine married to that st t 
minister s your aunt ealls him Phat 
Vili be L pli isant thing for me to hear 

I don’t think you ever will, Ludo 
vick,” shi said, in rather a low voices 

‘You don’t think so now. beecaus ou 
re here, on the shores of Loch Eil; it 
you may think differently when two on 
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vears of living in Kirk o° Shields 








among all those p opl have changed 
you And I wonder what Mrs. James 
Cowan—that is the name you will be 
wearing then, isn’t it?—I wonder what 
Mrs. James Cowan will be saying to her 
self when she sees in the new per that 
the Ludovick she used to know in othe: 
( S has got married too I wonder 
hat she will be thinking then? or will 
she think at all I suppose she will have 
forgotten there ever was such b person, O1 
that she was everin such a plaes as Loe 
aber 
You are not—not very kind to me to 
night, Ludoviek,” she said, in tremulous 
tones, ‘‘and—and I am going a iv to 


rPrOW 


Tit 


gray twil 


ae suddenly stopped (a 


lay over the land now, and these two fi 


ures were dark against the wan lilae 


hne water), al d he took both her hands 


in his, and held them tight. 


Sweetheart,” said he, in a very differ- 
“don’t heed what I h 


ent voice ive been 
saving The \ ery idea of losing you al 
together maddens me. I can’t bear your 
foOlIng® away when I think of what may 
| ippel with distanee and perhaps years 
separating us; and when I see you stand 
ing here so close to me, and not very hap 
py, | suappose—you, my own Alison, that 
should be mine always—and yet you are 
rong away from me—well, L was too im 


patient, and you will forgive me!” 


These ippealing sentences had to cease; 


helated traveller was coming along 


they 


Sone 


the road, and had to their 


resume 











Luverne = )s) 


' 
Ramsay girls—tl 


Strath elas 


yere 


He was quite daft about 


might be stopping at, al 
onel’s life 


family wouldn't he 


| 


"th 








il in silenes unt he had _ passed 
» he said 
Yous \ son ] ul I vas th HnkKInNYg 
s this: it is so easy Tor two young peo 
» Say I \ il never marry if they 
tL marry each oO er; ai 1 they ike 
ymises and ows, and ( separate 
e sure ¢ ¢ no ers constal It’s 
mmone thing in t vorld Bu 
lmstances are st he ve can neve 
il It i } li LUM Cc , ll Ss 
sentations i ve oma or false ru 
a ibout ma Ile is i d rela 
S ba! nt irgent ll ( itll 
e oO i lovers to els il sii has 
nised, On Ss perhaps pig ied DY false 
ports into Marrying son one else; and 
ole One vell, he is miserable 
ih rv” a tim but he gives up t 
ams of his yout and by-and-by econ 
S filiise is bes i may Oh, |] Ss 
you I continued i 1 no Line 
hole twilight world Ss to themselves 
aq there was not a sou i but the mo 
toOnoUus f the ripples alo Lilie 
eed ld preach to you for an 
iron ‘t, for Dye been preach 
oO again and again, and in very sim 
ue circumstances | muuld like to tell 
ithe story, Alison: perhaps you would 
re to know hat the two sweethearts 
al 
He paused in 1S ilk, Ww e sh 
yped too Hi is regarding her curi 
is] her eyes were downeast; probably 
f vas listening Ville Sadly wandering 
uuchts—for how eould a story interest 
ie WhO Was about to s cood-by forever 
»> tHe Man she loved 
They were both friends of mine,’ 
idovick continued, cheerfully enoug 
iough he never for a moment removed 
is eves from her downeast face ‘One 
f them, indeed, was my chum—Ogilvie 
is name Well, at that time his regi 
ent was stationed at Fort George, and 
was at the Northern Counties Ball at 


1 met the youngest of t 


+] 


Lhal ic 
ie Ramsavs of Kileou 
as | 


her name was, but I've 


Med 


think 


1 heard her e the Flower of 
ind the two of them took 


a fancy for eae that they 


] > ] » 
ilke Romeo ana over again. 


ier, Manag d to 


invitations to any country house she 


id worried his col 


} D> 


put 
they are very 


out tor ie the Ramsay 


ar ot it 


ICHABER. 
wealthy and besid 
quite a MNoUus beA \ 
\ had { eCVor ~ 
t v fo ce nt ‘ 
cation th her ( l 
wash t enoug thie ‘ 
g¢ the Flower of Strat 
‘ Lie wa here 
te , ere ra , 
vie came to me vo 1) 
le you He Was 
magni ed al the ¢ ! 
ened paration; | 
vould ive inte nec 
if the young lady ha 
pealed to me as we r 
IL couldn't re Is¢ d 
vhat pluek she had, I bes 
little scheme houg { 
have no idea { l s 
ivthinge to do il ( 
Ll lon ©) it iS that or 
these two young p ‘ 
xy your leave or \ 
quietiy marl ed in Invern 
knew anythin about 


They rot married 
ratinv haiMtiy, and she ra 
as hnYg eves 

Le iS regard ne lie 
l Lised CVeS vere see ll) 
read 1 MeanlMg mn Ss 

But that is not i 
aone he said SLO 
no secret marriage not 

1a position IKe " 
courage enough, and t] 


our being 
hie r to go t] 
le f 


might 


ask 


civil marriage ore the 
that « 


? 1 r 
could be no chance of 1 


‘ould be done 1] 


immediately it wi 


everybody to know who 


I should want to be al 
mine; you can t touch he 
vo back to her own hoi 


her d ity lies that way 





absence and threats d 
ho avail now, sooner ¢ 
come together again; 1n 
we will wait, if there is 
ing, but you cannot d 
from the other any mo 


iS Over, 





~~ 
O00 
; ) 

} col 
une Oa 

At las 
communi 
y found that 
} 
ed on senda 
is >the south 

t 

me relat eS 

' () 
reached a is | 
i Li and 

{ thyrs 
don't think J] 
Ss account 
t corn adap 

tft 


1¢ lie Mirnyi 
thou saving 
our eve oro 
r ind no o1 
ronearly thre 


edd her lace wit 
r iniently her 
und fearing, to 
4 1} ] 
I youd nave 


I the g rl had 
re Was achanes 
forever, then I 
ough a form of 
sheriff, because 


there 


but 


wWibiVv, and 
nterlerence 


nt 


I should w: 


eared to kno 

e to say She 1s 
rHow she may 
ne, if she thinks 
it she is mine 


persuasion are olf 


shall 


yr jater we 

the mean time 

reason for wait 
de us the one 

Tr 


Alison,” he 


said, what is your answer 

She uttered a little ery, and buried her 
face in his bosom. 

‘*Oh, Ludovick!” was all she could say. 
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Understand he continued ‘T don't But as it chaneed it was Hugh and 
t to adi l nto anv secret mat Flo vho were first called nto counsel 
! uv ole-and-corner mar} ( [ As Ludovick and his companion were get 
nt ever wv Lo now ho has the ting back to tne small carden enclosed 
right to ) I should like you to go t they pe reeived two dark figures 
right ba nie ind let me tell Hugh coming along the road toward them, and 
md Flo ind M ind Mrs. Munro s these drew near they could be made 
wind vour aul (riichrist, what e are out to be Alison's cousins 
c ¢ to do to-morrow morning: and a Why, where have you two been 
t é ‘ t to the sheriff's el " KF] 1 eried with wood-humored reproach 
bers, then vou at ree to go to Kirk | ll apologize to your mother the 
o Shields Isn SIM pie Alison You moment we get back,” Ludovieck said t 
al 1 but | int you to be safely ones for having kept Alison out so late 
mine, that a but the fact is something serious has ] 
hie Lhnare | self fron sembrac pene and we had many matters to tall 
It S ile Ss said they be oO r that could only be spoken or be 
onderi twee ourselves She is going baek to 
Line ist nar seemed to know what Kirk o Shields to-morrow morning 
he il na 1 thie turned to w < What! Alison eried Flora and il 
Diu to the outs ts ol e littie town Stinctively the virl seized hold of ner cou 
re the orang unps were beginning sin’s hand, as if she would detain he 
to peal nm the ¢ s Hie ed her by the Lhere ind then, and prevent in) \ sui¢ 
hand, as if had been a child hile spiriting away * What do you mean 
( is pe idiing her that this step he Ludoviek ?” 
isu ! her to take was reasonable It is for Alison herself to say ho 
und a ! justifiable sne stened much | am to tell you, he answered 
rr Once only, in the midst of She hesitated only for a moment 
his earnest s almost passionate, plead Everything, Ludovick—everything 
nes sh sto ad hin she said 
Ludoy she said f | hesitat Well, thereupon Captain Ludovick told 
don’t thin ecause I do not love’ his two friends the whole story of the en 
you, or mi ati i to trust you lL have ragcement vhieh was hardly hie Ss, per 
trusted you; | ive given mvself to vou haps), of Alison’s hopes that her friends 
what more can I « than that But n Kirk o’ Shields might perchance er 
but this is so sudde) brought to sanction the marriage, of thi 
And then iwmaihn said very ge ntly pere mptory letter rece ived that eveni a 
‘Il kno dearest Alison, that it is a and also of his daring proposal for the 
verv startlin hing: but the eireum morrow morning: and he hinted that Al 
stances re imimperative You ire going ison S looking Lo the m tor some advice 
away to-morrow morning: it isa question and assistance in the straits in which shi 
of hour But you are so alarmed, found herself 
wouldn't you ask the advice of you “Well, look here, Ludoviek.”” Hugh 
Priends Wouldn't vou as Flora and said, frankly, *‘ 1 for one am dead against 
Hugh and Mrs. Gilchrist They ean it. lean foresee nothing but trouble—for 
only wish for your od I don’t quit \lison first, and for both of you after 
say you should ask the Doctor and Mrs. You would land yourself in for you don't 
Munro; for, you s¢ you are staying in’ know hat. But in any case where is 
their house, and they are in a way respon the use of talking? You couldn't get 
sible for you to your father; but your married in that hasty fashion if you tried 
aunt Gilchrist, she knows how you are How could you get married at an hour or 
situated, s is exceedingly fond of vou: two's notice?” 
why not ask her In any case you would ‘The simplest thing in the world,” 
have to give her some reason for your go was the confident rejoinder. ‘My deat 
ing away so suddenly: why not give her lad, [ve been through it—as best man 
the true reason. and tell her what I want that is: I know all about it You get a 


you to do 


‘Yes 


" 
l 


A] 


ts were flying 


and I sign it; you have two w 
you'll be one, Hugh, and the 1: 


other; then take it 


yes—perhaps,”’ son answer 





\ her though 


you 


lawyer to draw out a declaration ; 


along 


Alison 
itnesses 
uwyer thi 


to the 
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sheriff-substitute; he reads it over and 


si7ns it: vou take the warrant along to 





the registrar, and Lhe ce remony Is com 
plete. Simpl thing in the world!” 
And then as they were going up through 
the garden to the open door of the house 
he told them the story had told to Ali 


} 


son, in explanation of his knowledge of 
these particulars. 

But, Ludovick,” said Flora, who had 
not yet expressed either approval or dis 
pproval ‘how did that marriage turn 


it in the end 
Why, excellently—excellently!” he 


said, with unnecessary eagerness. ‘* The 
Ra nsavs Saw it Was ho use ecryvll ove} 


pilt milk; they made it up with the 
young people very soon after the truth 
became known; and I must say the old 
man behaved very handsomely As for 
Major Ogilvie and his wife—well, 1 went 
th them as far as Suez last winter, \ 
they were going to In lia. and I’m sure 
there wasn't a happier or merrier co iple 
on board.” 
Well, I don't know, Ludoviek,.”’ Hugh 
said, doubifully, as they were going into 
the house, ‘* but I for one wouldn't advise 
of that kind.’ 
Anything of what kind!” Captain 


\lison to do anything 


Ludovick protested. ‘* This isn’t a secret 
marriage at all! This is as open as the 
day 

He could say nothing further at the 
moment, for they had reached the dining 
room door, and Mrs. Munro came out to 
scold the two recusants (as well as she 
could scold anybody), and to inform them 
that they should have to sup by their two 
selves, as the rest of the family had de 
clined to wait for them. 


It was not supper that was in Alison’s 


mind. She asked for her aunt Gilelrist. 
She was told that the old lady had gone 
to her own room. Thither, accordingly, 


lison repaired—but slowly and thought 


fully, for she did not know how she was 
to acquaint her with what had hap 
pened. 

And when she came to the door she 
paused there, irresolute, that she might 
gain some composure; for her heart was 
full. Aunt Gilchrist had been more than 
kind to her. And now she was come to 
say good-by; and she did not wish to ap 
pear ungrateful. There was something 
else that was bringing her near to tears; 
but she was trying to put that aside for 
the moment. 


At last she summoned Ip courage, and 
tapped at the door 
“Come in!” called a cheerful voice 
and then on entering she ind her aunt 
st ited DY 1 t t Tie \¥ Vipit Line ~ AS 
lit. and an open desk beside her 
Well What does my bit lady 
want Aunt Gilelrist asked encouraging 
ly enough, as she laid aside the legal-look 
ing docunm nt Sie ad een reading » I 
Was just looking at your name, my dear, 
In that paper there 
The girl went forward, hesitating—not 
able to speak—and then she sank on to 


her knees, and buried her head in the old 


dame’s lap, and burst 11 »a& passionate Hit 


of crying 


‘Oh, you've been so good to me, Aunt 
Gilehrist you vé been so “rood LO le 
she so ybed. ‘* And Im golng away Lo 
morrow morning; and perhaps they'll 


never let me come to see you again! 

Me rey on us, Wii ib in all the world is 
this, now ?” exclaimed Aunt Gilchrist, in 
a swift blaze of anger Going away 
W ho says that Tell ine who says that!” 

But Alison could only sob and sob, and 
made no answer; and pity for the grief 
stricken elild before her quickly inter 
fered with the old dame’s wrath against 
these persons unknown She put her 
hand on the soft brown hair 


‘* Ailie, my dear,” said she, ‘‘ what's all 
this, now Why, [ve just been delighted 
this while back to see you so light-hearted 
and blithe and merry, and now all of a 
sudden it’s gone, and you're struck down 
and erying like a bairn W hat is it, my 
dear? There, now, get up and dry your 
eyes, and take that chair, and tell me the 
whole story. I warrant it’s none o’ your 
own wrong-doing; T]l be bound for that 
But I know there’s folk im this world just 
that contentious and cantankerous that 
they'll not let things go smoothly on 
And to interfere with such an innocent 
creature as you! I say interfere; for un 
less faces tell lies ye’ve been a very happy 
young madam since ye’ve been in Fort 
William this time Oh, [Um not asking 
for secrets, never fear: but old as Iam | 
can see what's as plain as a pikestatf to 
everybody else. Well, now, that’s adear! 
there’s my lamb! you just draw your 
chair close up, and keep quiet and peace 
ful, and tell me the whole story 

But Alison could not so quickly recover 


her self-control; and so, as the simplest 


key to the whole situation, she took out 














letter that d mmoned her to the 
| 1 word handed it to 
t (3 . A) nO se ne? ] 
( t ‘ a e begun to read Agnes 
( ! in vas qui \ ) 
a e I reotten t s ( orta 
» pe t ess and calm hie 
( ( r ¥ ( it a 
efore. Her eyes began to burt 
eth we t d th indignat 
( t isl she ¢ ed d n the etter ¢ 
e t clinched fist 
It that Aliso S ex 
timed i S essed 1? It's 
t woman t ts at the ottom ot and 
ecia to ve shi never rest until I set 
le i ‘ nit O niggvering 
ering ‘ could see that 
! t ’ rs i ) l | Is ind oO 
s ta i thie . to her bae that 
wuld ten to intertere mn ovnet 
atta But lve ot done i her 
t—m lve not: and for your fa 
ier to ty ed i\ by Lcringimne Win 
! s< " QO aqoudi Pace cked 
! n ( il oh it ould drive a 
wild Has he no eyes Does he 
» see t ill r concern is to get vou 
marry that bit o’ ed-ou rag that 
‘ hope to make a miinist O 
IS S > Lif head 
Ni it—it isn’t that has mad 
fat r 3 eaten to sh the door on 
Ca ou remember 1 the lette) 
ou sent ) \ s. Co ill hether you 
ened tos that—tl Ludovick was 
i Catholi 
‘Of course I did!” said Aunt Gilehrist 
th rather a triumphant air; ‘of course 
I d I thought I would give her a 
elit r and her tallow - faced son 
any I told er What our notions 
re as to your probable future, my dear 
ind I let er now pretty pla nly that 
e probationet is not included!” 
Ah, that is it, then,” Alison said, sad 
enough ‘*She has taken the letter to 
Vv fathe. ind no doubt she made the 
most o Ludovick’s being a Catho 
Wi oes not matter He would hav 
ii to kno sooner or ter; and I sup 
ose t Ss at ould have been the end 
wy Cast 
And so youare really going away back 
1 norro Mol yy Alison thie d lady 
demanded, with a curious look of interro 
eration 
Yes: 1 it else can I do the girl 
inswered simpy “And I came to 








tha oO dear aunt. or to trv to thank 
1, for | your goodness to me 
We say nothing about that Aunt 
(y roke n ithout ceremony 
r s it I int to kno have 
put all t s affair before Captain Lu 
dovir 
(Oly ves ndeed i if 
And ind at does e sav about 
t t Ol Clalit lnquiread l il) ¢ ] 
! 1 of fashion, but st egarding 
\ n hesitated W hat is the use of 
a osing it wild scheme, when 1 dl 
rea met with Hugh's distinet d sap 
pro ind with Flora’s hardly less sig 
n silenc Yet Ludovieck had a 
pe iled to he r to ine cle Aunt Gil rist 
a y»amonge her counsellors: and so, b f 
enough, and h downeast eves. sl 
told the ittle dame what it was that Lu 
dovick Macdonell had proposed should be 
done on the very next morning 
And hat a « inge can Oo r Aunt 
G hrists face during t Ss recita \t 
first there was merely surprise ( 
she | \ inderstood What vas in con 
ten tion she became quite radiant and 
ex it 
W l d me! wel] done S ceri . 
vith i kind of pro d Jaugh I esa 
proper kind o’ man! there’s a fellow fon 
ve s my brave iddie! ds 
thats the answer he’s sending bac to 
t] folk in Kirk o’ Shields!” She laugh 
ed aloud in her delighi ‘IT declare to 
ye, Alison, I could take three skips o'e1 
the floor and back again, if it werena for 
that ee deevil Periphery that’s waiting 
for me I thought now, he vouldna be 
for letting you slip through his fingers! 
My word, that’s a good one that’s the 
way to carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp! And you—what do you say Is 
it to be ‘hey the bonny breast-knots’ be 
fore ve vo awa\ by thie steamer Are we 
to have a wedding sprung on us at a mo 
ments notice As sure as I'm alive, Al 
Blair, if ye get married the morn’s 
morn reel wi your good 
man in the evening, ay, if I die for it!” 
Alison smiled a little, and blushed too, 
and her eves were averted, 


it isnotq lite 


You see, Aunt Gilclirist, 


eas\ » say either ves or no, for it has al 
17 = } , 

been so sudden, so unexpected 1 have 
: ae . . 

only spoken of it to Hugh and Flora 


Hugh is great y against it: he foresees 
but 


but trouble 


nothing 
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‘Hugh? What's Hugh!” the impetu 
us small creature exclaimed * Hugh 
nd rstands about musie and poetry al d 
things o' that kind: what does he know of 
thie pract eal atfairs o’ this blessed world 

e are in 1} 
And I imagine Flora thinks the same 

Aunt Gilehrist,”” Alison said, look 
l ip doubtiully 

Flora! What right has that imperti 
nent voung minx to haye wn Opinion at 
Tell her from me to mind her own 
business, and keep to her gallivanting 
vith those young fellows she pretends to 


despise all the time 
And—and you, Aunt Gilehrist?” Ali 


son said, with some hesitation. 


‘Come here 
S took the girl in her arms, and drew 


down her head, and kissed her very ten 


Lilie, my dear, I've never had a child 


of mv own, and ve've been like a daugh 
ter to me There is nothing in the work 
I would not do for your welfare And 
ma re | was a wee bit thing too hasty, 
because | was delighted with the spirit 0 
the lad; and—and I was glad to think o’ 
thev folk getting a slap on the cheek; but 


it's your own heart ye must consult, my 


lamb: ye must ask yourself what yeve 








the courage to face: for there may be 
trouble But mind this—now mind this, 


\lison—if ever you are in trouble, ye'll 
never want fora friend and a warm wel 
come as long’s Im above the ground, 
Now go away and think it out for your 
self—and ye're a wise kind of creature too 

and ve've got decision enough when ye 


like; think it out for yourself; ask your- 
lf what ve have the courage to do; and 
then come and tell me—to-night, or as 
early the morn’s morning as ye like.” 

Very well, aunt,” Alison said, and 
kissed her, and was about to leave the 
room, when the little old lady called to 
her again 

And just remem 
Aunt Gilehrist said, in a much blither 


ber this my dear,” 
fashion, ‘‘that when I promised ye a 
home and a vVarm welcome, | did not 
mean a Hydropathie. Not one bit. You 
and I will find for ourselves something 
snugger than a big hotel filled wi’ luna 
tics drinking water And if ve do get 
married the morn’s morning, and if by 
and-by ye would take up your naitural 


position In ( dy re Ho ise, just you te 1] your 


Captain Ludovick that his bride will be 
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provided for on all points, for whenever 
lie sks me | con ) mother-1 
la Vito! i rt is lI et ther as 
} likes 

Me e the } house ha hes 
put 1 COMMOTION vt et s t Al 
son is oll iwa V le next da s 
steamet rut is no Crown iat ind 
ther is not m t ‘ ft tor consid 
©) mas to { 1] i} oO) thie 
n ro W hie Alis ent down-stairs 
she found that her two cousins ar Ludo 
VICK had one ou mito irde », Tor 
there was a clear moonlig Nn ts 
ing all around—the pale and silve radi 
ince lighting up the flower beds near at 
hand, the white road, the eray beach, the 
still bosom of the loch, and the far slopes 
and erags of the opposite hills that ros 
into an almost cloudless sky She joined 
that little group of black | res: but she 
had no definite message for them Aunt 
Gilchrist had left the matter to her own 
decision; and she would take the inter 


ing time to think over it So Hugh 
and Flora discreetly bade Ludoviek wood 


night, and slipped into the house, leaving 


+ ] ] 


the two lovers to their own farewells 
These were not protracted; for Ludovieck 
did hot Wish to weaken vhat he h a said 


by anv needless repetition; soon Alison 


had rejoined her cousins, and in a little 


ho isehold had 


vhile thereaft 


retired to rest 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FOR GOOD OR ILL 
LONG into the night, and on toward the 
morning, she Sat at the open window ol 
her room, with this ghostly, silent, moon 
lit world all around her, not even the 
whisper of a ripple along the sea-weed 


margin of the beach, not a breath of w nd 


stirring the wan gray surface of the loch 
A kind of phantom world it was, and she 
the only living thing in it And as she 
} 


\ and Vis illy al 1c slec 


} } 1 
looked absent D 


ing Water, atl the silvered crags and 
slopes that rose afar into the sta ry SkK1es, 


at the darker pine woods in t north, and 


the still more distant and visionary hills 
beyond Loch Eil, the farewell song of the 
Prineess Deirdri would come again and 
again into her head, like some recurrent, 
; a : 


rr . 
inellably Sad refrain 


“Gler Etive. O Glen FI 


Lhere s raised my ¢ i 
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For ( trying to put away from her 
tne n rhe is decision she would have 
to face b re the morning It was her 
leave-t ! { time a nal leave-tak 
i now ] r mind is fixed She 
] i per Yinateo.s par id sé | ido 

had irned_ her of it at Bridge of 

Roy And here w Lie sharp and sud 
de t enin and a swift end to all her 
pleasant day-dreams, and to that joyous 
ness t for the time being she had deem 
ed all-suflicient 

But there were two or three other chance 

ords of Ludovick Maedonell’s that haunt 
ed her in a curious way Her imagina 
tion would sist on carrying her forward 
i te \ l and showin her a certain 
thing happening to her She did not pie 
ture herself as Mrs. James Cowan If her 
friends pleaded with her, if it was put be 
fore her her bounden duty—well, that 
might or might not be: it was hardly a 
matter « concern to her. she might be 
Mrs James Co n. or she n ht still be 


Alison Blai 


mah 


cnew that the wo 


Me OLY 


she looked forward to and beheld in 


the se Com 


vears as a SOlitary Woman, 


with hardly anything to hope for, and anx 


ious only to secure forgetfulness of what 
was by-gone by incessant attention to 
the trivial duties surrounding her. One 


morning—this is what Alison saw, regard 
ing herself as another person almost —she 
is in Kirk o’ Shields, and busy as usual 
with her househo d cares, when a news 


paper arrives [It is addressed to her by 


; 


some friend in the north; she opens it; 


there is a mark that attracts her attention 
then her startled eyes re ad the brief an 
nouncement of the marriage of Captain 
Ludoviek Maedonell, of House, 
Lochaber, to Miss So-and-So, daughter of 


And Lu 


that solitary woman is saying 


Ovre 


So-and-So he was onee my 


dovick,’ 


to herself, as the newspaper drops from 
her hand, and her memory flies swiftly 
back to the time when every hour was a 


delight to her, when kind friends were 
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and 


clear, and her 


the days and 


shini io 


love ¥ by her side, 


Valling 


for a smile and a look, in the far solitudes 


And perhaps that Alison, 


oO Locha er 





grown callous and indifferent with added 
vears, might dismiss the announcement 
of Lu ) Inarriage with mer iva bit 
"a sigh: but this Alison—here at this 
indow, and with the knowledge that he 


cle parture was now buta question of hours 


had not so schooled herself This Al 
ison, with her arms on the sill, and het 
head bent down on them, was sobbing 


ind sobbing as if her heart would break 
The other Alison micht say, sadly ( nouch., 


He 


vas once my Ludovick This Al 
ison kept repeating to herself, ‘* He is my 
Ludovick: and to-morrow I may be look 
ing into his eves for the last time.’ 


Yet ever 


ive 


and anon the bewildering al 
that 
informal 


ternat she should go through a 
} 


lasty and marriage ceremony 


‘ore ste pping on board the steamer 


vould reassert itself, and press for a 
decisive yes or no Guidance she had 
none Even her aunt Gilchrist, who at 


first had been captivated by the mere at 


dacity of the proposal, had grown doubt 


ful On the one hand was the girl's own 


natural dread of so sudden and serious 
in undertaking, on the other were her 
lover's eager and impetuous representa 


And then, while her heart swaved 


tions 


this way and that, now shrinking back in 


fear, now grown bold through very des 
peration, there would come before her 


once more that vision of the solitary, sad 
Kirk o’ Shields 


eyed woman living in 


and the newspaper with its laconic an 
her that 


’ 17 ) } 
now she was wholly cast aside and severed 


nouncement—and knowledge 


and forgotten. It was Ludoviek himself 
who had told her that such was the way 
of the world. Lovers swore vows of eter 


nal constancy when they were about to 


part; but absence, the persuasions of 
friends, perhaps false reports—all these 
were powerful solvents. She knew now 


what she had to expect when she went 
back to Kirk o’ Shields: no more illusion 
was possible on that point. Just as likely 
as not she would be sternly forbidden to 
hold any, even.the slightest, further com 
munication with this dangerous person 
who had almost drawn her away from her 


allegiance tothetrue Chureh. Andnight 


and day they would be pointing out to her 
the iniquity of one in her position think- 
ing of marrying a Roman Catholic. 
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The silence of this sleeping world 
brought her no counsel the inelfable 


beauty of the silvered night had no mes 


sage for her, unless it were to increas¢ 
her sadness at the thought of the mor 
row's farewell. That unspeakable sad 
ness followed her even into the land of 
lreams; for when at length, worn out by 
these conflicting anxieties, she flung her 
self, half undressed, upon the bed, and 
tally fell into a troubled and un 
certain slumber, behold! she was one 
more the Prineess Deirdri, sailing away 
om the shores where she had been yoy 
ous and beloved. There was a sound of 
lamentation; her friends were weeping 


around her; she could see the pleasant 


carden-land slowly receding from sight, 
and the dark mountains gradually hem 
ming it Ih. But what was the song of 
mourning 7—it was no longer a farewell 
to Glen Etive and Glenorchy and Glen 
massan it was ‘*‘ Lochaber no more! 
Lochaber no more!” that the very winds 
and the waves were sighing and ealling 


as the boat sped away to the south And 
then still stranger things began to hap 
pen For surely this is no more the 
Prineess Deirdri—this solitary, pale faced 
voman, clothed in black, who stands all 
alone In a pew in the chureh, with the 
rest of the congregation pointing at her 
and murmuring. Then some one reads 
tloud—-and the sound of the reading goes 
echoing through the silent chureh—"' And 
I heard anothe r voice Jrom heave Nn, SAY 
ing. Come out of he rT. my people, that ye 
be not partake rs of her sins. and that ye 
rece ive not of he r plague 8. For he r sins 
h tie reached unto heave n.and God hath 
remembered her iniquities. Reward her 
even as she rewarded you, and double 
unto her double according to her works: 
di the cup which she hath filled fill to 
her double. How much she hath glori 
fied herself and lived deliciously, so 
much torme nt and sorrow give he rs Jor 
she saith in her heart, I sit a queen, and 
ab nwo widow, and shall see no sorrow 
Therefore shall her plaques come tn one 
day, death, and mourning, and famine 

and she shall be utterly burned with 
fire: for strong is the Lord God who 
judgeth her.” She stands unmoved, and 
white of face: no one comes near he r. 
the people begin to leave—turning and 
pointing toward her as they go, and mur 
muring among themselves—until she is 


absolutely alone in the empty building. 
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Darker it grows, and darker. The walls 
seem to come closer together Whv. this 
Is a prison a dl ll eo) ial she IS lost 
forever to the outer world And vet she 
is unmoved; she is like a statue; no prayer 
rises to ber lips, no tears come to her eves 
here in the darkness she remains unheed 
ing: the life seems to have gone from her 
sh Is aS Stone; she Makes no appeal to 
God or man And ther but she Knows 
not how ing’ thereatter 1, Sound Strikes 
her car a sound of distant bells—and 
a wild desire possesses her to learn what 
Is GOIN’ On In thie oriad thout In the 
wall of the dungeon there is a sma rrat 
ing she climbs iptoil; eagerly she « isps 
two of the iron bars—and lo! a fair and 
sunlit landscape With a whit beach slop 


ing down to the 


f 


and pleasant gar 


dens, and dappled and far-receding hills 


Breathless she holds on to the bars; for 
there is a wedding procession coming 
aiong the bride ink Wiiite the bride 
groom gay and sm e—the bridemaids 


bearing white flowers Nearer they come 
now they are passing Dy and In Vain, 
in vain she strives to make herself heard 


‘Ludovick! Ludo eck! have you no word 


for me?” she ealls to him in her extremi 
ty of anguish; but he eannot hear. “Lu 
doviek! Ludovick! have you quite forgot 
ten 2?” she would call to him again: but 
] 


her voice cannot reach him: the wedding 
party has passed by; her grasp relaxes; 
and with a wild ery of despair she falls 
backward from the light, and knows no 
more, 

It was that despairing cry that awoke 
her: and when she came into the real 
world again, behold! the new day was 
here—the new day that was to see hera 
bride, or a broken-hearted fugitive and 
exile, Quickly she went to the window 
again—to assure herself that she was in 
no blaek dungeon, forsaken and alone, 
with the wedding party going on in its 
joy ful procession leaving her unheeded 
in the dark. And if there was anything 
that could bring peace to her troubled 
soul, surely it was this tranquil dawn that 
was now declaring itself over land and 
sea. Soft and shadowy it was as yet, for 
the skies were veiled by a net-work of 
cloud; and strangely still it was—the loch 
a dead calm, save where the smooth olive 
green reflections of tle opposite hills were 
broken by some wandering puff of wind 


into a shivering silver gray There was 


no blaze of morning splendor in this pre 
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ng quietude; the only shaft of sun 


vht that came into this mysterious half 


darkened world caught a solitary distant 
peak a shoulder of rose-hued granite 
that shone clear and wonderful above the 
shadowed mountains of Ardgour 
Suddenly into this silence and solitude 


there stepped an apparition—at least, so 


her frightened eyes at first imagined; but 
the nex mistant she had recognized the 
we cnown figure of Ludovick Mae 
done who was coming idly along the 
road, but with his eyes fixed on the Doe 
tor’s house And the moment he caught 
sight of her she could see how his face lit 
up. He waved his hand She forgot 
that she was but partly dressed; again 
and again she returned his salutation 

for seemed so reassuring to have him 
so near her after those black terrors of 
the night But he lingered there in front 


of the small garden did he expect her to 
co down to him 
treated f1 the 


ina kind of way, thrust her bare feet 


Then swiftly she re 


om window, dressed herself 


into 
round her head, 


slippers drew a shaw] 


and preset ntly, with stealthy foot-fall, was 


making her way down the stairs and 
through the sleeping house. The heavy 
lock made something of a noise, but she 
did not heed that now; Ludovick was 
there, expecting her. And then the next 


moment she found herself in the garden 
she rosy red, and yet with joy and wel 


come in her eyes, he hastening to her with 


a look as glad as her own. 

“What have you to say to me, Ali 
son Is it to be yes?” 

He had not to wait for an answer—it 
was written in her upturned face. He 
caught her to him, and pushed back the 
sha from her forehead, and kissed her 


again and again. 


‘So vou are going to be brave!” he 
said to her 
She hid her burning face in his bosom, 


and murmured; 
‘*Ludoviek, Lam yours 

Tell me what is right.” 
‘But all 


cl uimed 


vours-—vours! 


you are trembling!” he ex 
[ have been so frightened,” she said 


I thought 


was 


“There was a terrible dream. 
I Was 


Sait W 


a dungeon, and there 
and I looked through it, 
and saw yvou—you were going away to be 


in one 


indow, 


married 
\nd there’s a true dream, anyway!” 
‘Indeed I am going to 


he said gvavly. 
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be married as soon as ever this blessed 


town of Fort William wakes up! 

‘But why are you here already ?” she 
asked, and she disengaged herself a little. 
so that they could walk up and down the 


small gravelled pathways between the 


beds of tlowers, though still his arm was 
‘What made you 


coming so early, Ludovick 2” 


interlinked with hers. 


think of 


‘Oh, well,” he said, evasively, ‘‘I have 
just been strolling about.” 
*Ludovick,” she protested, ‘do vou 


mean that you have never been to bed at 
all?” 

‘Tt was hardly worth while,” he said; 
and then headded: ‘* Well, to tell you the 
truth, 1 was determined to have t 


ie earli 
est possible glimpse of vou, and I knew 
you would come to the window some time. 
And 


really it was very pleasant. There 


has been hardly any darkness at all; the 
moonlight seemed to melt into the first 
light of the morning. Ihave been walk 


ing up and down in front of the gardens, 
and wondering whether the | 


LOOG 


people 
would be awfully angry if I went in and 
made up a bouquet of all the prettiest tlow 
ers, for the bride to carry in her hand.” 

** Were Ludovick ?” 


said, slowly, with downeast eyes. 


you so sure, she 
‘IT was nearly sure.” 
She was silent for a second or two: then 
she said, but perhaps merely to hide herem 
‘*How delicious the morn 
Don’t you think the flowers 
smell more sweetly before the sun gets at 
them ? 


barrassment: 


ing air is! 
That is why I like to sleep with 
an almost tell 
when the morning begins by the scent of 


the window open; you e¢ 
the flowers coming in, and the birds be 
I mean when Lam liv 
‘We 
have neither birds nor flowers in Kirk o’ 
Shields.” 


cinning to chirp 


ing here,” she said, rather sadly. 


‘IT suppose not,” he said, lightly—for 
he would not allow her to fall into any 
despondent mood on her wedding morn 
ing. ‘But are not 
always in Kirk o’ Shields. 


you roing live 


to 
By-the-way, 
Alison,” he said, in a sort of incidental 
“don't you think Oyre House 
looks very bare outside ? 


fashion, 
I can't see w hy 
the gardener shouldn't get some flowering 
plants trained up the walls. 1 
you don’t know whether honeysuckle or 


suppose 


a tree-fuchsia would grow most quickly ?” 
‘* No, Ludovick, I'm sure I don’t know,” 


she said. 


‘** The tree-fuchsia is certainly a beauti- 
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ful thing,’ he continued, as they were 
ly and happils Walking together, with 
interlinked arms, between those beds of 


flowers, ‘‘ when you can get it to grow 


yroperly I have seen the whole side of a 


| 
ouse covered with it—and the rich erim 
bells go so well with the dark-green 
ives. But the honeysuck e has the 
creat advantage of scent 


Which would 
vou like to have round vour window ?’ 
' “7? she said, looking up at this abrupt 
question. 
“Ves 
’ 


that I must try and do something to 


I was just thinking,” he said, 


inke Oyre look less forlorn, and I was 


wondering whether honeysuckle or fuch 
«if wou d be best.” 

‘*T should think most people would say 
honeysue cle,” Alison made answer, mod 
esti’ and then she said 


nN L idovick = 


*Now I must go 


‘No, not yet,” he pleaded. ‘‘ We have 
cot the whole world to ourselves; there is 
no one thinking of stirring vet. I want 
you to tell me—” Kor a moment he 
could not say what he wanted her to tell 
him; then he hit upon an excuse for de 
laving her ‘“T want you to tell me 


hat are your favorite flowers for plant 


out beds 


like these, you see—tell me 
vour favorite colors in flowers. You 
iow, I don’t think our man at Ovre has 
ich taste—or perhaps it’s direction he 


ints: my father and mvysi 


' never think 
Aren't you very fond of 
white moss-roses, Aliso 


of interfering 


| fancy they 
are not so Common as they used to be. 
ut we've got some bushes—oh ves. we've 
cot 


some 
‘But I must go in, 


fact is,” 


Ludovick! The 
she said, by wav of laughing ex 
cuse, ‘‘ the pebbles are hurting my feet 
my slippers are so thin 

“Then come and stand on the door 
step,” said he 
‘* But the servants will be about direct 


Oh no, not at all. You have no idea 
how early it isyet. Why, don’t they say 
it is unlucky for lovers to meet on their 
wedding day before the ceremony takes 
this isn’t the 
wedding day yet; this belongs to the night- 


place But then, you see, 


time; it isn’t day at all vet 


‘It looks very like it, Ludovick,” said 


she; for now there were stray shafts of 


sunlight striking on the higher erests of 


the opposite hills; and the yachts, that 


had been black as jet on the lilae-gray 


assun ed 


water, had now their ordinary 


color, their riding no longer 
distinguishable 

But despite the ever dening and 
brightening dawn their leave - taking Ww: 


a long and lingering ons 


she had crept silently back to her own 
room she found he was still in the gwar 
den below, waiting for a ist look on 
wave of the hand So from a oy of 
flowers that stood on the small table b 


side her she took a rose and flung it to 
him, and kissed her finger-tips therewith 
then she noiselessly shut the w 
that none in the house shou it 
the re 
was too much to think of on this eventful 


she did not vo back to bed again 
morning 
Eventful indeed! 


Alison’s decision become known through 


For no sooner had 


out the household than there was very con 
siderable perturbation, not to say dismay 
the elder Munroes having to be told 
and the Doctor taking no pains to cones al 
his strong disapproval of so mada project 
‘Of course you are quite old enough 
to judge for yourst lf, Alison,” he said at 
the breakfast-table, when the servant had 
left the room, *‘and whatever you will do 
will be quite legal 
but I wish it had not been done from this 


house, We have had charge of vou 


your father will put the blame on us 


and proper and correct ; 


And I for one cannot but think that so 
sudden and unconsidered a step may lead 
you into difficulties that you don’t antici 
pate just now 

‘*Dunean,” his wife interposed, with a 
quiet smile, ‘‘surely you have not forgot 
ten that you wanted me to do exactly the 
same thine when we were sweethearts 2” 

‘*There’s a great ditference,” he said, 
quickly and uneasily (for the father of a 
family does not like to have his romantic 
exploits of past days discussed at his own 
breakfast-table). *' There’s a great differ 
ence between a medical student without 
any cert un prospects and the young laird 
of Ovyre Your family were quite right 
in their opposition—I may say that now; 
but where ean the objection be to young 
Macadonell 

what is the need of rushing into a hasty 
marriage— 


What is the use of this hurry 


‘**Dunean, my man,” interposed Aunt 
Gilchrist. with but scant courtesy toward 
her brother, ** 


ye re just have) ing There's 
plenty of objection to voung Maecdonell 
among they folk in Kirk o’ Shields; and 














HARPER'S 


roes back 


ithout 


there W some 
such bond, | doubt whether she will ever 
see him vain Oh, Im not responsible 
for the marriage ve needna think that! 
I left it to herself—I left it to herself to 
i ie} sne had courage enough: 
but now that my bit lady has plucked 
ip heart, do ye think i'm going to desert 


That's not 


like 


your side, 


tell 


Thy 


me, | 
Ailie, 


rot something to hint to 


stand by 


cK when | ceta quiet 


vord wi’ him that ‘ll no disappoint him, 
I reckon.” 
KS 


Re sponsibie Or no responsiple, Jane,’ 


Doct 


uncomfortabie 


said the or vVho seemed 


extremely 

about this affair, ‘ vou are 
And if it 

W ith proper notice 


but 


taking act ind part in it were 


an ordinary marriag 


ven to -everybody an irregular 
marriage = 
‘Who says it is an 


irregular mar 


riage lemanded the little dame, fiercely 

They are going to be married by 
deciaration and a arrant of the sherilf 
substitute isn't that the proposa| > her 


rother sa d 
What then 


But that san irregular marriage,” he 


insisted *You will tind it will have to 
be so dese ed in the Register.” 

Then Aunt Gilehrist laughed aloud in 
ner scorti 


We I declare!” she eried 


ao exactiv as the law bids ye, 


66 You 
then 
irregular! 


and 
the law itself tells ye it 1s 
man, Dunean, the lawyers maun be 


Never 


a marriage all the same; and if 


is daft as the doctors' mind, it’s 


I'm to be 


at the wedding, [Tm going to make my 


self as splend d as splendid ean be 


pt 
Alison 1s coming to 
mind,’ 


, and 
And 


‘said this imperious small person, 


help 


] 
is sne Was leading ner 


: niece away with 
her toward the door, *‘ mind, as this is 
\lison’s wedding day, [m not going to 
tramp backward and forward through 
the streets of Fort William One of you, 


Hugh or 
Mr. Carmichael, and say I want the wa 
and the best 

And if the 
livery, then on 


Flora, you'll just step along to 
onette here instanter, 
the stable. 


new suit o 


sent 
pair o horses in 
ican nas a 


once! (‘ome 


Wit at away, Alison; it’s 
“hey the bonny, ho the bonny, hey the 
bonny breast knots! and if ye've got no 
special finery for the wedding, see if I 


dinna make that up to ye before long 
my word for it.” 
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And then 
haired, 


again, when the little silver 
complexioned, bright -eyved 
had got her niece into her own 


she place 


rresh 
woman 


room d her at arm’s-leneth be 


regarded her. 


no frightened ye, Ailie, 


fore her and 
* They've my 
dear x% 


No. aunt, not in the least,” 


Alison 
answered, quite simply 
‘There's self-possession for ye! there's 


coolness !—there’s my bit lady, that would 


her 


salad 


face a regiment 


up!” 


of cavalry when 


Aunt Gilchrist 


That brother o’ mine 


mind's made 
quite proudly 


don't 


you heed him, Alison! They pro 
fessional folk are just that timid about 
what the neighbors may say they're a’ 
living in @lass houses—and they darena 


eall their soul their own. But I thought 
he might frighten you.” 

“Well, 
made answer 
bled 


had 


since I have given my promise to Ludo 


aunt, this is how it is,’ 


; Alison 
‘I was very much trou 


and very anxious at first, when | 


to consider this—this proposal ; but 


vick, it is of no consequence what ai 


one may say—that is all.” 


‘Since you've viven your promise to 


Ludovick'!—and when was that, I 


won 
der 2?” 
“This morning.” 
‘This morning 2?” 
‘He was in the garden, aunt: I went 


down and saw him.” 

‘They young folk! they young folk!” 
exclaimed Aunt 
head mournfully: 


Gilehrist, shaking her 
but 
ly displeased, and forthwith she went to 


her “Well, Alison 


the gown I'm going to wear, 


she was not de ) 
chest of drawers 
I'll show ye 
and if ye dinna say it’s fit for a wedding 
I'll call ye an ungrateful hussy.” 

Indeed, one might have thought it Was 
Aunt Gilchrist herself who was about to 
be married, from the importance she as 
sumed on this momentous morning, Of 
course there was a vast amount of hurry 
ing, for the time was short; and yet in the 
midst of it all Aunt Gilehrist 
opportunity of 


found an 
calming the consciences of 
the elder Munroes, who were not a little 
alarmed by what going on. 
pointed out to them that they need not 
take any part whatsoever in this project, 
W hat 
vould happen, would happen after Alison 
had left their house. Her luggage was 
quite ready; let the lad John convey it 
down to the Alison 


was She 


or be in any way responsible for it. 


quay. would 


Say 





IN FAR 


or od by to the Doctor and Mrs 


door: and if shi 


Munro at 


( hose to ¢o 


owl 


through a marriage ceremony with any 


ody—no matter whom between that 


cing and her departure by the 


why, that was her own affair, 
‘y need 


not be s POs a Lo know. 


: . 
wdoviek Macdonell camealonae. 


minutes thereafter, Flora’s quick eve 


erceived that he did t wear his usual 


and careless audacity of 
anxious al t A 
how: he kept LOK 
to time—th«e 


ye riect 


lappy manner; 
! 


he seemed lison some 


her Trom time 


she appeared 


He 


her 


possessed 


had no er to 


alone they were going down 


through the garden to the wagonette, and 


even then it vord 
‘ Alison,” he 

L asking too much 
No, 
and with frank eyes upturned to his. 
And indeed there was 


acting or 


Was ONLY a 


said, in a low voice, ‘‘am 


Ludovick,” she answered, simply, 


nothing veryv ex 


imposing or terrifying about 


When 


am 
ottice 


this brief ceremony 
Lo 


drew 


they drove 


along the solicitors fune 


tionary out a declaration of mar 


riage from particulars he had already re 
] ] 


ved from Captain Ludovick The two 


ting parties signed it, Alison's 


hand then two 
whom Aunt 
the first. 
doubtfully at 


just trembling a little 


witnesses had to sign, ¢ 


Galichrist boldly Claimed to be 


looked 


The bridegroom 


Hug 


erhaps you would rather have 
thine to do with it, Hugh 


no 

‘said he 
“Oh, lm going to stand by you, Ludo 

vick ‘the younger man answered prompt 


ly, and he took the pen from Aunt Gil 


christ and affixed his name. 
The part of thi 
] 


ly brief and simple 


next ceremony Was 


\n Tit d 


iment, Lney 


W ith 


this lmiportant doe drove 


along to the bi 


} 


which the 


or brown-stone building in 
held; 


ff-substitute in 


sheriff's eourt 1s there 
sought out sher 


they o the 
his chambers That 
read over the declaration 
handed it 


whom, by-the-way, he 


worthy gentleman 
and 
Ludovyv ick, 


signed it, 
back to Captain 
chanced to know 
slightly; and the next minute, when they 


were out in the open air again, Alison 


Alison Blair but Al 


. . 
whatever the change 


Blair was no longer 
Macdonell, 


Ison 


might bring to her in the coming years 
: 
| 


** And is it really al 


Flora cried 


over, Ludovick ? 


clinging on to Alison’s arm, 


LOCHABER. 


looking a little bit 


and 


well as amused: for there 


uncanny about this swil 
mal transaction tha 
SO completely 
two human beings 
“Well,” 
pulled 


bride 


it 
out 


said the 


ps 
e to take 

Ludoviek,”’ 
long sighted 
Corpach 

The n 
said, forthwith *“Tll go to t registrar 
when | come back in the afternoon: there 
is no hurry; and we can w 
the quay now, unless Mrs. Gi 
rather drive.” 

yh, | 1b YO 
let me vo that short w 
‘But 


vit] 
With 


responde d 
me 
Larted the 


for 


And now, 
and 


ed steamer 


slows in stops, picks up Its passen 


gers and cargo, and sets forth on 


and 


been waved to the 


ILS VOY 


age again vhen the last farewells 
have 


t)]] 


SULil 


proud litt dame 


standing at the end of the quav—be 
hold! this is no sad-eyed Prineess Deirdri 
sailing away southward 


Tr) 


surrounded by 
weeping companions com 
posure of the 


the 


seate and happy and glad 


morning 
sary | ordeal is over 

becomes a 
kind to her 


though still the 


bride; and her cousins are ; 
as they ean be, 
tease her, and pay hom: 
As 
he holds somewhat 
band, but 


her att 


TNOCK 


new estate. for 


does not 
ention: he allows 
her; he 

not the 
And is 


and fit for a 


MOnOPpPoOlize 
part 
not 


has he 
the d: 
The 


farther south they go the skies 


] 
play 
bride 


er and brighter, until here, close at han 


along the Appin shore, the sun is shin 


ing brilliantly on the sandy bays the 


on 


rocks and crags half covered 


with ivy, 


and on the patches of dark-green fir and 


light erreen ash: while away to the west. 
the 
far hills of Morven and Kingairloch have 


a faint with 


beyond the glassy plain of 


Lhe sea, 


become of rose-gray, 


very 








. 4 rie traced in shadows of 

esl l The throb of the paddle 

~ r bids her say a last Tare 

| t KIT) riends are ¢ S¢ 

el ver ner rust ind 

i rv two V, an outstand 

YG i er ind if 1e re er 

) rung for he in Fort 

VW It ‘ Inging ho lhh =e? 
i 

Ome orward 


t ! ibby of me to let Al 
) bY 1 ink I 
) i] to see her prope rly 
‘ ‘ 
\ ip Lasmile 
\ Lu sh Says ‘I don't 
il mn ippen to mie perhaps 
\ easal but 1 know 
| ( t th me it would be 
Lwe i nS You talk about 
ou ( ‘ i i you haven t ot 
ny No, you must come back in 
( h Hugh and Flora; I 
it t ! one to see you th me 
Lie train or anywhere else 
l nake matters worse: and 
e tru s, Ludovic perhaps—perhaps 
it ma ) ‘ r for me not to tell them 
ha is h vened—not for a little while 
til | see a good chance 
el iid he, with an air of sur 
you want me to address my 
letters M Alison Blair IS Lhat What 
Ln ( \ 
rie aown 
() Vv hv not?” she said. 
) very ve he made answer, 


\ MIDSUMMER 


BY 


TRIP 

LAF¢ 

Third 
XXII 


y AINST a hot wi 
4 darkness before 


Absolute 


is,a gloom of thun 


} 1 
rd south. 





cit storn a Violet transparency bye hind, 
iblaze th stars Through a sudden rift 
thead the Southern Cross sparkles mo 
mentarils en the sable curtain closes 
aga a overspreads the whole heaven 
Wind—a wind that comes in immense 
sweeps, lifting the water: there universal 
ickness no and torrents of slanting 
rain; the ship pitches wildly But the 
tremendous wind is blood-warm. 


TO 


ADIO 
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of little 


hard 


rh: ait 


would 


cheerfully enou is 


ONIN 


quence ; 


ay: I would tell them straight off, and 
let them make what they can of it Bu 
just as you like You see, Flora, 'm go 
ing to be 1 very obedient husband it 
first We'll have to lead her into sla 
by gentle degrees We'll have the rac 


and the thumb-screw prod iced later on 


None tl ess Was it somewhat hard 
that the parting between husband and 
\ should take place In Vie ot the o 
ookers 1 Oban wbiway Statlon rh 
train S pretty 1 the best le could 
do for her was to get her a seat in a com 
partment n ich an ¢ derly lady and 
her three fair, large, and bright-haired 
daughters were already installed; there 
fore What he had to say to her had to be 
sporen 1h para eS 

Remembe Alison these were S 
Las vords to het s the train was begin 
ning to mo OuL OT the station remem 
per, vou Will have to be atl Ov re long a 
fore the honeysuckle has had time to grow 


up to the window 
Her 


vhat he 


eyes were fixed on his: she kne 


meant 
[am not sosure about that. Ludovy 


ICh, 


she answered: but she smiled bravely as 
long as he as in sight, and even kissed 
her hand to him again and again despit 
the presence of these strangers; and whi 
at last the train tore her away from hin 
and from the cousins who had been so 
kind to her, the tears that dimmed her 
eyes were not such tears of wretchedness 


after all. 


CONTINUED. } 


THE 


HEARN 


WEST INDIES. 
Paper. 

Between each lovelier island our night 
al 


ways vaster heavings, deeper blacknesses, 


journeving seems to become stormier 


mightier winds, as if Nature sought more 
and more to daunt us, the nearer our ap 
proach to her heart 


With 


drawing near 


morning, Barbadoes appears, 


a long low land, having no 


visible kinship with other isles we have 
seen, no voleanie outlines; it is a level 


wind-swept burning coral coast—a streak 


of green, white-edged. against the sea verge 


As we near the bay an overhanging cloud 
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bursts in illuminated rain, t] rough which 
noored ships seem magnified as through a 
for of gold It ceases as suddenly as it 
egan: the clouds and the luminous mist 
unish: and the world-a is revealed 
unflee ed, d Z7Z7iNa, Wondrous, a Mm sum 
! tropical noon The horizon glo ut 

ce ¢ irms and dazzles the eve the sea 
mecurves marp as a razor eda LHa moO 
Lol ss upon th evel iter] rly a hun 
dred sh p e, Masts, Spars, booms,¢ rdage 
nettinges, cut gagainst the amazing blue 
splendor Phen the island brings out all 
ts be l B. ¢ splays all its gradations of 
colo Kirst comes the long white wind 
ing thread line of beach bright sand and 
coral; then rises the deep green fringe of 
tropical vegetation, through which roofs 
peep and spires rise; and over these quiver 
tne teathery heads of very tall pal iS 

th white trunks. The general tone of 
the foliage is sombre green, although it is 
full of lustre: there is a glimmer in it as 


of met But just a little above all this 
coast nge long undulations of misty 
green are visible—far slopes of low hill 


| tiest curving line, the 


and plain, the lof 


spine of the island, bearing a fringe of 
f that their 


far away 


COCOA palms SO 


ire I I spider threads; only the 
crests diseerni rit 11Ke arach 
nida between ea l nd sky 





lan irlhads, Man@woes, Mahowanles, vread 


fruits, bananas, fig-trees, plantains, cab 
bage-palms, peep up here and there among 


eltvy dwellings; but afar off no woods are 


visible; the land isa naked green 


Architecturally the city of Bridgetown 


IS almost uninteresting; it has fe unique 


Teatures, no it looks 





t 


like a little not an old 


time English town, but a new one, mod 


ern, plain, commonplace, Even the palms 
are powerless to lend the place a really 
tropical look The streets are narrow 


without picluresqueness, white as lime 


and full of 
the 


roads vlare; the manners, 


the costumes, style of living, the sys- 


tem of business, are thoroughly English 
and modern the population 1s black 
Without originality, and its uncommon 


activity and en 





rey (so oddly at variance 
West 
un 


With the quiet indolence of other 


. | } ] 
Indian peoples) abDsSOLULeLy 


appear 


natural. 
The merchants, the officials, the pro 
] 


fessional men, the storekeepers, soldiers, 


sailors, and police, are all black. Black 
h the 


regiments march through streets to 


TO 


THE WEST 





INDIE 





Er cy Sh INUSI¢ i ( id MuaVveS rica 
policemen 11 le 8 i hite 
heimets Main orate CK po nen 
1] } | 
deliver letters: | ( Lhcac \ cus 
omers at one sl] ne pe ! cy ely 
] lf } ] 
Hatt reed womel ttre colored ¢ S 
ao nota eal the. $ e g u t 
beauty, Observable 
XXIII 
Night steaming to t eC tor 
rl | f 4 f 
Vith DVemerat LO a \ re ( 
warm Wind that comp e tak Yin ol 
every awning and l Driv or 
tepid rain Blacknes ense oken 
oO ly by tiie pi .) vbae res¢ ( tlie sea, 
1 ’ 
Which to-night a sp VS r ra 
a1ance 
Our wake is a great broad se mr Vl 
er OL fre le han s mo i it 
the glow 1s bright enough to ( \t 
its centre the trail is test; at the 
eaves It ») es cioudl Lixé a 
smoke of phosp!] rus ~ ip or} ts 
burst up momentarily ugh it like 
meteors W eirder. howe ©) 1 n this 
q ty ] i + ] ‘ 
wake oT strange tlicit Lhe long iow 
Hires that keep burning it us, at a dis 
tance, out in the dark Nebulo nean 
cdescences arise, change l wma SS; Sel 
pentine flames wriggle then there are 
long billowing erests of These seem 
to be formed of milli ot tin varks 
ae ; P { ‘ 
that light ip al it tl ri n vlow 
| , } 
Drighliv a ti a sap} eappeal and 
: I 
] } 
SWIrTl a Vina proiol SMIOUTIGCerIneg 
Morning: steaming s south, through 
) ; 
avast biue day Deep azure heaven i 
, 4} 
jluish-white glow in the horizon; indigo 
sea 
henagain night,a nous and very 





Cai 


iOWS OFT thie 


Lo Sout 


The Southern Cross burns white 


ly. We are nea 


h Amie 


XXIV 


ring the 


ht 
Hit 


Hormous silat 





Mornin O The bierh wn oral ( 
ored sun illuminates 1 blue, but a 
rreenish - yellow, sickly sea—thiek, foul, 
glassy smooth We are in th hallows 
The line-caster keeps ng, hour after 
hour, ‘*‘And a half f Sil Quat 
ter less five, sir! The hitthe on 
in his soundings—alw ig rier of a 
fathom or half a fathor tYerenc The 
air has a sickly heaviness, like the air 
above a swamp. 

And a blue sky! e water-green 


shows olive and brownish tones alternate- 
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e foam looks scous and ye low 
oO \ ochre-colored, very vellow 
i | el S Oo ne It seems Be 
natural that a ue skv should hang over 
oO ale i iste oO el Lt seems to 
aema i i 1) nd Six \ such gra md 
T reen being the colors of a fresh 
aati We are o1 live ov 


; rey 
er deepel 


flood washes 


7 
? xT 4 | 
Ss same e t l 
f ’ nal nmvofCavenne. There, 
‘ ‘ ‘ dies. the bodv is borne to 
a s ind a great bell is tolled And 
t I SCOUS l Ss sea sul ice 
, } 
1 owed Stile en.v wD ns MmMnuUMeravie 
rt, Shar} triancular—the legions of 
thre S pues } to the hideous funeral 


in 
( traordmmary tropica apy rare The 
sombre green line brightens color, sharp 
ens Into a splen i tringe of fantastic ey 
e) ‘ onds ristimn itl palm crests 

‘ " s\ i COMES ito sight 

au stone ol ereen-mottled, and 
ore d at a ts joints. There is a 
f The steamer's iistle 1s exactly 
Thien tqueer echo nad tl cannon 
shot once reverberated only ones there 
i} no n ! i s here to multiply a 


e the water Dbe¢ 


con . thicker and more turbid green; 
the ooks more and more ochreous, 
thre ropier and yellower. Vessels 
been edt spec Lie elas level of the sea 
Ke cts sticking upon a mirror surface. 
Boats proach filled with negroes who 
1 shi with strong old-country 
wccent W iss Lhrough lmmense Voy 
ernment irehouses, and find ourselves 
1h oUt bre id pecily bordered streets of 
Georgetown, Demerara 


most tropical look 


its exotic 


seen, and 


aspect is largely, if not « hietly, duc to the 


lifices, the plan, the gen 


town, is European and 


modern: the e streets, laid out very 
broad to the sweep of the sea-breeze, and 
drained by canals running through their 
centres, with bridg@es at the cross streets, 
disp Ly ill the value of nineteenth-centu 
ry knowledge regarding house-building 
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ith a view to coolness as well as to be au 
tv. Thearchitecture isa tropicalized Swi 
] 


SS 


stv le Swiss eaves are developed into ve 


randa roofs, and Swiss porches prolonged 


and lengthened into beautiful piazzas and 
! cones The men who devised these 
large cool DN ills, these admirably venti 
lated rooms, these latticed windows open 
ing to the ceiling, may have lived in India; 
but the physiognomy of the town also r 
veals a fine sense of beauty in the design 
e) all that isrich and strange and beauti 
ful in the vegetation of the tropies has had 
a& place contrived for it, a home pi pared 
for Each dwelling has its garden: each 
garden blazes with singularand lovely co 
or; but everywhere and always tower thi 
palms There are colonnades of palnis 
clumps ol palms, groves of palms, sago md 


palms You 


m is cherished here, is 


and cocoa and fan 


can see that the pal 


loved for its beauty, like a woman Every 
where you find palms, in all stages of de 
velopment, from the first sheaf of tender 
greeh plumes rising above thi soil to the 


wonderful colossus that holds its he: 


hundred feet above the roofs: 


the 


rro iped 


palms border 
they 


poise about the ba 


varden walks in colonnades; are 


In exquisite 


sins Of Tountains they stand like grand 
vray pillars at either side of gates: they 

} } ] . } 
look into the highest windows of public 
} 


buildings and hotels. 


f 


Kor miles and miles and m 
drive along vast avenues of pal 
nues lead ng to opulent cane fields, tr: 


coolie Rising on 


ersing queer Viiiagves, 
either side of the road to the same level 
the palms present the vista of a long un 


broken double colonnade of dead-silver 


trunks, shining tall pillars with deep 


green plume-tufted summits, almost touch 


ing, almost forming something like the 
dream of an interminable Moresque ar 
cade. Sometimes for a full mile the trees 


are only about thirty or forty feet high; 


then, turning into an older alley, we drive 


lf a league down a colonnade of 


for ha 
giants nearly a hundred feet in altitude 
The double perspective lines of their 


crests, meeting before us and behind us 
in a bronze-green darkness, betray only 
at long intervals any variation of color, 


where some dead leaf droops like an im 
mense yellow feather. 

In the tremendous glow that brings out 
all the rings of their bark the palms seem 


to move, slowly, stealthily, as if endowed 
with some sort of subtle fleshy life. 


They 
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cringe 


TRAFALGAR 


seem more and more alive the longer you 
look at them, more and more like long, 
animated, articulated, silver gray bodies 
that poise, that undulate, that stretch and 
elongate serpentwise. And all this beau 
tiful, solemn, silent life upreaching to the 
sun for warmth, for color, for 
impresses you at last with an al- 
most terrifying conception of vital ener- 
gy, of individual effort. The longer one 
looks, the more is one tempted to suspect 
that each lithe body is animated by a 
thinking ghost 


seeking 


power 


that allare watching you 
with the passioniess calm of superior be 
ings. You feel humble, like a mortal for 
whom some legion of spirits had merci 
fully opened their ranks to make way. 


All through the land round about are 


other wonders. There are avenues of ta 
ble-trees, whose foliage seems exaggerated 
horizontally; alleys of mahogany - trees; 
lanes of Orinokes. fronds 


eate with crimson blossoming 
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whose eorus 


There are 


TRIP TO THE 


WEST INDIES. 


—— we 


=n 3 
a LEE Lrg 
= © | Le 

=~ } oT 


SQUARE, BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOES 


amazing shrubs 


orange-colored things; 
there 


plants with glossy leaves 
speckled in four different colors; there 
are various plants that look like wigs of 
creen 


are 


hair, or masses of filiform 


sea-weed, set on short sticks: 


green 
plants with 
enormous broad leaves, so diaphanous as 
plants that 
do not look like real plants, but like ideal 
izations of plants, like the fantasticalities 
of wood-earvers and 
mated by witchcraft. 


to seem made of green glass; 


stone-cutters ani 
There are 
that look like dwarf palms 
rescent with 


There are 


erasses 
tiny arbo 
grasses 
plumed heads. 
travagant 


curving and 


flowers of ex 


stems 
forms and colors—flowers thiat 
possess familiar shapes, but have absurd 
tints and unfamiliar perfumes, yellow 
and indigo and green, orange and black 
and crimson plants. And in all the 
ponds, covering all the canals, float the 
green navies of the monster lily, the Vie 
toria Regia. the ; 


but they in- 


Close to shore leaves 


are not extraordinarily large; 
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crease in breadth as they float further out, 
as if gaining bulk proportionately to the 
depth of water. A few yards off, they are 
large as soup plates; further out, they are 


broad as dinner trays; in the centre of 
the pond or canal 


thev have surface large 
And all 


a perpendicular rim, like a bulwark. 


as tea-tables have an upturned 


odes 
Here and there you see the flower—a non 
hat. Then 
multitude, 
fruits, 
hundred un- 
familiar shapes of which I cannot learn 
the 


tree, 


flower, large as a 


sensical 


there are fiddlewood - trees in 


calabash - trees, mangoes, bread 


sago-palms, fig-trees, and a 
And there is the snake-nut 

For 
like a 


names 
bearing a most ghastly fruit. 


this swart nut almost 


shaped 
clam shell, 2nd halving in the same way 
along its sharp edges—encloses something 
incredible. There is a pale envelop about 
and find be 


tween your fingers a little viper, triangu- 


the kernel; remove it, you 
lar-headed, coiled thrice upon itself, per- 
fect in every detail of form from skull 
to tail 
evolved for a protective end ? 


Was this marvellous mockery 
It is no ee 
centricity: in a hundred nuts the serpent- 
kernel lies coiled the same, 

Yet in spite of these astonishiments, of 
these novel impressions, what a weird de 
light it is to turn again into an avenue 
of palms, and to know once more the 
sense of watched, without 


que r pernY 
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love or hate, by all those silent, gracious, 
tall, sweet things! 


XXXVI. 

and 
standing, walking, or sitting in 
under the 

Men squatting, with hands clasp 


Hindoos; coolies; men, women, 
children 
the 


palms 


sun, the shadowing of 
ed over their black knees, steadily observe 
you from under their white turbans 
All 
, Stern ex 
pression, the same knitting of the brows; 
and the keen, strong gaze is not altogether 


very 


steadily, with a slight scowl. these 


Indian faces have the same set 


pleasant. 
the 


It borders upon hostility; it is 
look of measurement 


and 


measurement 
the mighty 
swarming of India these have learned the 


phy sical moral. In 
full meaning and force of life’s law as we 
Occidentals rarely learn it. Under the 
dark forehead with its fixed frown the eye 
glitters like a serpent’s. 

Nearly all wear the same Indian dress 


the thickly folded turban, usually white, 


white drawers reaching but half-way 
down the thigh, leaving the knees and 
the legs bare, and white jacket. <A 


don long blue robes, and wear a colored 


few 
head-dress: these are babagees — priests. 
All the men look tall; they are lithe, very 
the 
They are grave 


limbs are 
talk in low 
Those you see 


slender, small-boned, but 
well turned. 
tones, and seldom smile. 
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with very heavy full beards are probably 
Muesulmans: they have their mosques, 
ind the ery of the muezzin sounds thrice 
daily over the vast cane fields some 
shave—Buddhists or followers of Hindoo 
sm—but the children of Islam never. 
Very comely some of the women are in 
thie r close-clinging soft brief robes and 
tantalizing veils—a costume leaving shoul 
cers, arimis, and ankles bare The dark 
arm is always tapered and rounded: the 
silver-circled ankle always elegantly knit 
to the light, straight foot. Many of these 
slim girls, whether standing or walking 
or In repose, present perpetually studies of 
rrace ; their attitude when erect always 
suggests lightness and suppleness, like the 
poise of a perfect dancer. 

A coolie mother passes, carrying at her 
hip a very pretty naked baby. It has 
exquisite delicacy of limb: its tiny ankles 
are circled by thin bright silver rings; it 
looks like a little bronze statuette, a stat 
iette of Kama, the Indian Eros. The 
mother’s arms are covered from elbow to 
wrist with silver bracelets, some flat and 
decorated, others coarse, round, smooth, 
with ends hammered into the form of vi 
per heads. She has large flowers of gold 
in her ears, a small gold flower in her 
very delicate little nose. This nose orna 
ment does not seem absurd; on these dark 
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skins the effect is, on the contrary, ple 
ing, although bizarre All this jewelry 
is pure metal; it is thus the coolies carry 
their savings; they do not learn to trust 
the banks until they become rich 

There is a woman going to market, a 
very odd little woman is she a Chino 
blanco—a coolie or a Malay half-breed 
L do not know She represents a type | 
have never seen before. She we 


loose soft white garment, leaving arms, 


ars one 


ankles, and part of back and bosom ex 
posed, like ra low cut sleeve le SS chemise, 
but less long. Her whole figure is round 
ed, compact, admirably knit, and her walk 
is indeseribably light, supple, graceful. 
But her face is queer: it is an Oriental 
grotesque, a Chinese dream, oblique eyes 
and blue-black brows and hair, very high 
and broad cheek-bones. Singular as it 
is, this face has the veritable beauté du 
diable; it isa very young and very fresh 
face, and the uncommonly long, black, 
silky lashes give her gaze a very pleas 
ing, velvety expression. Still, the most 
remarkable peculiarity she has is her col 
or, clear and strange, almost exactly the 
color of a fine ripe lemon. 


XXVIT. 
Evening is brief: all this time the days 
have been getting shorter; it will be black 


THE CANAL, DEMERARA 














it 6 PLM Nature is 


biaze as Lhe 


mereitul such a 
giory of this tropical day is 
almost too much to endure foreven twelve 
ours The sun is already ve ry low and 


1 
ery Ve LIOW, 


vith a tinge of vermilion 


i Vast and phantasmal sun As he falls 
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scents, aromatic and novel, rise up. Un 
der the trees of our hotel I hear a continu 
ous dripping sound; the drops fall heavily 
like bodies of clumsy insects. But it is 
not dew, nor insects; it is a thick, trans 
parent jelly—a fleshy liquor that falls in 
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between the palms his stare colors the 
world with an unearthly ruddy hue; such 
might be the color cast by a nearly burnt 
out sun in the senescence of a system. 
The air is heavy with unfamiliar odors; 
we pass a flame-colored bush, and an ex 
traordinary perfume—rich, sweet, strange 

envelops us; a caress of scent, the soul 
of a red jasmine 

Down goes the sun; instantly the world 
is enveloped in indigo shadow, scintilla 
ting with star fires The air vrows humid, 
full of vegetable breath, weighty with 
Vapor, frogs commence to make a queer 
bubbling noise, as of gargling; and some 
unknown creature begins in the trees a 
singular music, not trilling, like the note 
of our cricket, but one continuous shrill 
tone, high, keen, as of a thin jet of steam 
leaking through a valve Strong vegetal 


DEMERARA 


immense drops. What is it? I do not 
know. Thenight grows chill; some mon 
strous chemistry is going on. This cold 
ness gives you a sensation of the super 
natural, such as might precede the advent 
of a spectre. 

We are steaming away from Guiana, 
northward at last. The horizon glow has 
a tender green tint, deepening as the sun 
descends, and there is a lilae tinge in the 
sky. The sun dips, and the wonderful 
glow of tropical sunset burns the green to 
yellow, and the west flames with a light 
like the conflagration of a world. Only 
a minute, and the glory is gone; there is 
no twilight here. We are to touch at 
other islands as we return. 

Morning brings back to us that indigo 
color of the sea to which we have become 
accustomed; there is a long swell all day, 
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ind tepid winds 
But toward even 
ng the water once 
nore shifts its hue 
takes olive tint 
the mighty tlood 
of the Orinoco its 
near 

Over the rim of 
the sea rise shapes 
faint pink, faint 
eray—misty shapes 
grow and 
enethen as we ad 
vance. Weare near 
ne Trinidad. 

[t first takes defi 
nite form as a pro 
longed, undulating, 
pale gray mountam 
chain, the outline 
of a sierra. Ap 
proaching nearer, 
ve discern other 
hill summits round 
ing up and shoul- 
dering away behind 
the chain itself. 
Then the nearest 
heights bec in to 
turn faint green 
very slowly. Right 
before the first clit 
spur, Strange rocks 
are rising sheer 
from the water 
fantastically splin 
tered and reddish 
gray where the 
naked surface re 
mains unclothed by green creepers and 
shrubs. Between them the sea leaps high 
and whitens wildly 

Then we begin to steam along a mighty 
tropical shore, before a grand volcanic 
billowing of hills all wrapped in forest 
from sea to sky—astounding forests, dense, 
impenetrable, sombre; every gap a black 
ness as of ink. Tremendous palms here 
and there overtop the denser foliage, and 
queer green monsters, never seen before, 
rise over the forest level against the azure, 
spreading out immense flat crests, from 
which masses of creepers stream down like 
huge green rags This forest front has the 
solidity of a wall, the loftiness of a moun 
tain; and forty-five miles of it undulate 
unbrokenly past us, rising by terraces, or 
projecting in turrets, or shooting up into 
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COOLIF, DEMERARA. 


cathedral forms, or displaying extrava- 
gant mockeries of castellated architecture. 

There comes a whiff—another, another; 
then a vast breath begins to blow steadily 
upon us—the mighty breath of the Ori 
noco! It is night when we steam at last 
through the Ape’s Mouth, to cast anchor 
in perhaps the most silent harbor of the 
world. Over unruffled water the lights 
of Port of-Spain shoot long thin motion 
less yellow beams. The night grows chilly 
with vapors, frigid with the breath of the 


enormous woods. 


XXVIII 


Sunrise in the harbor of Port-of-Spain. 


A morning of supernatural beauty; the 


sky of a fairy tale, the sea of a love poem. 


Under a heaven of exquisitely tender 
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VIEW IN GEORGETOWN, DEMERARA 


blue, the whole smooth sea lies a perfect 


luminous dove horizon being 


W ith 


color. the 


filled to a great height creenish 


golden haze. a mist of unspeakably sweet 
I 


int,a hue that, imitated in any aquarelle, 


would be cried out against as an impossi 


174 . ] 1 ~ 
bility As vet the hills are nearly all 


the forests also enwrapping them 


gray and ghostly, for the sun has but 


risen above them, and vapors hang 


like a veil between. Then, over the glassy 


level of the flood, bands of purple and vio 


let and pale blue and thuid gold begin to 


shoot and quiver and broaden: these are 


the currents of the morning, catching 


varying coir with the deepening of the 


day and thie 


lifting of the tide 


Then, as the sun rises higher, oreen 


the 
outlines of the forest summits 


masses begin to glimmer among 


Cravs: the 
commence to define themselves 
Lhe 


great 


through 


vapory light, to lef 


t and right of the 
Only the city still 


vlow remains 
INVISLDIE il 
the 


MISts 


lies exactly between us and 
dow hnpour of solar splendor, and the 


there have caught sueh radiance 


that the place seems hidden by a fog of 


fire Gradually the gold-green of the 
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horizon changes to a pure yellow ; the 
hills assume soft, rich, sensuous colors 
One of the more remote has turned a mat 


, ] } 7 
vellous tone seemingly diaphanous 
the 


But at last all of them sharpen bluely, 


aureate color, very ghost of 


Loid 


show bright folds and wrinkles of green 


through their haze. The valleys remain 
filled 


but the projecting 


awhile clouded, as if with some 
thing like blue smoke: 
masses of cliff and slope swiftly change 
their phantom 


All these tints 


green to a brighter hue 
and colors have a spectral 
charm, a preternatural loveliness 


> every 
thing 


seems subdued, softened, semi-va 


porizead, the only very defined 
little be 


calmed ships sprinkling the western wa 


sharply 
silhouettes being those of the 


ter, all spreading colored wings to catch 
the morning breeze. 

The the more 
rapid the development of the landscape 
out of 


more sun ascends, the 


Vapory blue; the hills all become 


gvreen-faced, reveal the details of 
The wind 
Ww hite, red, yellow 


frond 

age fills the waiting sails 
ripples the water, and 

Little fish begin to leap; 


turns it green 


they spring and fall in glittering showers 
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like opalescent blown spray And at 
last, through the fading vapor, dew-glit 
tering red-tiled roofs reveal themselves: 
the city 1s unveiled—a city full of color, 
somewhat quaint, somewhat Spanish-look 
ing—a little like St. Pierre, a little like 
New Orleans in the old quarter: every 
where fine tall palms. 


XXIX 


Ashore, through a great sable swarm 
ing and a te mpest of creole chatter, into 
warm, narrow, yellow streets 

W hite faces have begun to look almost 
unearthly : and one feels, ina totally novel 
vay, the dignity of a white skin. When 
a white face does show itself it usually 
appears under the shadow of an Indian 
helmet; it is formidably bearded, austere 

the countenance of one accustomed to 
eommand. Against the black and fan 
tastic ethnic background of these queer 
little worlds, this calm, 
strong, bearded, aquiline 
English face takes heroic 
outline, grandiose relief; 
you involuntarily mur 
mur to yourself, with pride 
of race, ** Lalsoamof such 
blood as these!” 

There is not so much 
of the picturesque in this 
black and brown popula 
tion as one might expect ; 
there is little of real beau 
ty in the town save what 
verdant Nature has be 


stowed upon it arbores 


cent grasses and palms, 


tree-ferns, shadowing fruit 


trees of many kinds. We 
drive out of it, to the near 
est coolile village, over 


smooth white roads round 
ing high forest covered 
hills, or overlooking val 
leys displaying a hundred 
shades of green sometimes 
traversing pertect areades 
formed DY interlacings 
and intercrossings of 
dense alleved lines’ of 
bamboos Rising in gi 
ant clumps, spreading out 
sheafwise from the soil 
toward the sky, the curves 
of their jointed stems meet 
at Gothic angles above the 
way, and at either side of 


» 
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it form groinings at re 


ular intervals, im 
itate exactly the beautiful 


architecture of 


old Gothie abbey cloisters Above the 


road, shadowing the slop s of lofty hills 
forests beetle in dizzy precipices of verdure 
They are green—burning, flashing green 
covered with parasitic green creepers and 
vines: they show enormous forms, or rath 
er dreams of form, fetichistie and startling 
Banana banners flicker and flutter along 
the way side: palms shoot up to vast al 
titudes, like pillars of white metal; and 
there is a perpetual shifting of foliage 
color, from yellow-green to orange, from 
reddish-green to purple, from emerald 
green to black - green But the back 
ground color, the dominant tone, is bright 
bright green, like the plumage of a green 
parrot, 

We drive into the eoolie village, along 
a narrow white road, lined with plan 


tain-trees, bananas, flam] ovants, tropical 
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ST. JAMES AVENUE, PORT-OF-SPAIN, TRINIDAD 


growths, mostly with very broad, large 
leaves Here and there are palms. Be 
yond the little ditches on either side, oc 
cupying cleared openings in the natural 
heage, are the dwellings wooden cabins, 
widely separated from each other. The 
narrow lanes that cross the road are also 
lined with habitations, half concealed by 
banana-trees. There isa prodigious glare, 
an intense heat Around, above the trees 
and the roofs, rise the far hill shapes, some 
brightly verdant, some cloudy blue, some 
gray The road and the lanes are almost 
deserted; there is little shade; only at in 
tervals some slender brown girl or naked 
baby appears at a doorwas The carriage 
halts before a shed built against a wall 
a mere sloping roof of palm thatch sup 
ported upon jointed posts of bamboo 

It isa little coolie temple. A few weary 
Indian laborers slumber in its shadow; 
pretty naked children, with silver rings 
round their ankles, are playing there with 
a white dog Painted all over the wall 
surface, in red, yellow, brown, blue, and 
green designs upon a white ground, are 
extraordinary figures of gods and god- 


desses—very rude daubs, unrecognizable 


These seem to refer to avatars—avatars of 
Siva or Vishnu; they have several pairs 
of arms, all brandishing mysterious ob 
jects; they seem to swagger, to strut, some 
are 
absurd —ugh!—and vet touching; they 
remind one of the first efforts of a child 
with the first box of paints, which must 
be contemplated without a smile. While 
I am looking at these things, one coolie 


times to dance; they are naif; they 


after another wakes up (these men sleep 
lightly) and begins to observe me almost 
as curiously, and I fear much less kind 
ly, than I have been observing the gods. 
** Where is your priest 7’ I inquire. No 
one seems to comprehend my question; 
the iron gravity of each dark face remains 
unrelaxed. Yet I would have liked to 
make an offering unto Siva. 

Outside the Indian goldsmith’s cabin, 
palm shadows are crawling slowly to and 
fro in the white glare, like shapes of ta 
rantulas Inside, the heat is augmented 
by the tiny charcoal furnace which clows 
beside a ridiculous little anvil set into a 
wooden block buried level with the soil. 


Through a rear door come odors of un- 
known flowers and the cool brilliant green 
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COOLIES— 


CALCUTTA TYPES. 


of banana leaves. Then the nude-limbed 
smith enters noiselessly as a spectre, squats 
down upon his little mat before his little 
anvil, and turns inquiringly toward us a 
face half veiled by a black beard, austere, 
reg” 


ular, and withal slightly unpleasant in 


creole driver, pointing to his client. 


expression, be ras,”’ observes 


my 
The 
turbaned smith lifts his voice, utters the 
single syllable ** Ra!” and folds his arms. 

Almost immediately a young woman 
responds to the call, enters, squats down 
on the earthen floor at the further end of 
the bench, and turns upon me a pair of 
the largest biack eyes I have ever seen. 
She is very simply clad, in a coolie robe 
leaving arms and ankles bare, and cling- 
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rat ing about the figure in 


gracious folds: her color 


is a Clear bright brown 


new bronze: her face 


a 
perfect oval, and charm 
ingly aquiline [ per 
ceive a little silver ring, 


in the form of a twisted 


snake, upon the slender 


second toe of each bare 
foot; upon each arm she 
has at least ten heavy 
silver rings: there are 
also large silver rings 
‘ : 
about her ankles; a gold 
flower is fixed bv a little 


hook in one nostril, and 


two immense silver cir 
cles, shaped like new 
moons, shimmer in her 


ears. The smith mutters 
something to her in his 
Indian tongue. She rises, 
and seating herself on the 
bench beside me, inan at 
titude of perfect grace, 
holds out beautiful 
brown arm to me that I 


one 


ma choose a ring 

That arm is much more 
worthy of attention than 
the rings; it has the tint, 
the smoothness, the sym 
metry, ofa fine statuary’s 
work in metal; the upper 
arm, tattooed with a blu- 
ish circle of arabesques, 
is otherwise unadorned; 
all 


the forearm. 


the bracelets are on 
Very clum 

S\ and coarse they prove 

to be on closer examina- 
tion: it was the fine dark skin which by 
color contrast made them look so pretty. 
I choose the outer one, a round ring with 
the 
smith inserts a pair of tongs between these 


terminations shaped like viper heads; 


ends, presses outward slowly and strong 
ly, and the ring is off It has a faint 
musky odor, not unpleasant, the perfume 
of the tropical flesh it clung to. The smith 
snatches it from me, heats if his little 
charcoal into a 
fect 


in 
c » . . 
furnace, hammers it per 
circle again, slakes it 


in an earthen 
bowl of water, burnishes it 

Then I ask for children’s bracelets; and 
the young mother brings in her baby girl, 
a little brown beauty just able to walk. 
She has positively enormous eyes—the 
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is the size of the iris 
rather than the size of the 
ball These eyes are not soft 
like the mother’s, after all 
they are ungentle, beautifu 


<i initiate ATS 
i eee 


as they are; they have the 


hs 


dark and splendid flame otf 


the eves of a great bird—a 
bird of prey. 

She will grow up, this lit 
tle maid, into a slender, tal] 
and comely avoman, very 
beautiful, no doubt, perhaps 
a little sinister, a little dan 
gerous. She will marry, of 
course: probably she is be 
trothed even now according 
to Indian custom—pledged 





to some brown boy E the son 
of a friend. It will not be 
sO many years before the 
day of their noisy wedding 
girls shoot up under this sun 
with as swift a growth as 
those broad-leaved beautiful 
shapes which fill the narrow 
doorway with quivering em 
erald light. And surely she 
will know the witecheraft of 
those eves, will feel the 
temptation to use them, and 
to smile one of those smiles 
which have power over lift 
and death. W hat then 
Ah! then the old eooli 
story! One day, in the yel 





lowing cane fields, among 
the swarm of veiled and tur 
baned workers, a word is 
overheard, a side vlance hh 
tercepted ; there is the swir! 
ing flash of a cutlass blade 
a shrieking gathering of 
brown women about a head 
less corpse In the sun; and 
passing cityward, between 
armed and helmeted men, 
the vision of an Indian pris 


oner, DLIOOaG-crimsoned, walk 








ing very steadily, very erect 





with the solemnity of a 


judge, the dry bright gaze 
oftan idol 

zed: the fathers are 

XXX 


| bargain for the single 


os on hertinyarms: while A frightful volley of reverberations, 


‘takes them off. the child keeps like a long roll of thunder, re plies to the 


her extraordinary orbs fixed on my face single boom of the steamer’s cannon as 
Then I observe that the pecull arity of the we drop anchor in the c¢lassv harbor of 
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st. George, rrenada Then dead silence 


There are heavy damp smells in the warm 


, 1 


tiras of mould, or of rich wet clay fresh 





ipturned 

This harbor Is a deep clear basin, sur 
suunded and shadowed by enormous vol 
eahic hills all greet The 
pening dv which we ente red 

cut off from sight by a 
romont vy, and hill shapes 
vevyond the promontory; we 
seem to be in the innermost 
ring of a double crater 
There is a continuous shim 
nering and plashing of leap 
ine fish in the shadow of 
the loftiest height, which 
reaches half across the wa- 
ter 

Climbing up the base of 
he huge hill at an almost 
precipitous angle, the old 
city can be viewed from the 
steamer’s deck almost as in 
i bird’s-eve view. \ senes 
cent city; mostly antiquated 
Spanish architecture ; pon 
derous archways and earth- 
quake proof Walls The old 
vellow buildings fronting us 
beyond the wharf seem half 
decayed; they are strangely 
mottied and streaked with 
rreen, look as if they had 
been long under water. We 
row ashore, land Ina cro vd 
of lazy looking slient blacks 

What a quaint, dawdling, sleepy place 
itis! All these narrow streets are falling 
into rnin; everywhere the same green 


Stains upon the walls, as of slime tel 


by 
a flood; every where disjointed Drick 
work, crumbling roofs, pungent odors of 
mould Yet this Spanish architecture was 
DuLrit to endure: those vellow, blue. or 
ereen walls were constructed with the so 
lidity of fortress-work; the very stairs are 
stone; the balustrades and the railings of 
stone balconies were made of good wrought 
iron In a Northern clime such edifices 
would resist the wear and tear of five 


hundred years. B 


it here the powers of 
disintegration are extraordinary, and thie 
very air would seem to have the devour 
ing force of an acid. Everywhere sur 
faces and angies are vielding to the at 
tacks of time, weather, and microscopic 
organisms; paint peels, stucco falls, tiles 


tumble, stones slip out of place, and in 


every chink tiny green things nestle 
propagating themselves through the jolnt 
ires and dislocating the masonry There 


isan appalling mouldiness, an exaggerated 


mossiness—the mystery and the melan 


choly of a city deserted. Old warehouses 
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without signs, vast and void, are opened 
regularly every day for so many hours 
vet the business of the aged merchants 
Within seems to be a problem; you might 
fancy those gray men were always waiting 
for ships that sailed away & generation 
turn You see ho 
eustomers entering the stores, but Only a 


ago, and will never r« 


black mendicant from time totime. And 
high above all this, overlooking streets 
too steep for anv vehicle slope the red 
walls of the mouldering fort, patched with 
the iridescences of ruin 

By a road leading ip beyond the city 
vou reach the cemetery. The staggering 
ron gates by Which you enter it are al 
most rusted from their hinges, and the 
low wall enclosing it is nearly all ver 
dant with mossy growtlis. Within, you 


see a wilderness of strange weeds. vines, 


creepers, fantastic things run mad, with 


a few palms mounting above the green 
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rout, and here and there a gleam of tomb 
slabs with inscriptions half erased. Such 
as you can read are epitaphs of seamen, 
1S12 
running; undula 
tions in the weeds warn you to beware of 


dating back to the years 1800, 1802, 


Over these lizards are 
snakes; toads leap away as you proceed; 


and you observe everywhere crickets 


perched—-grass-colored creatures with two 
ruby specks for eyes. They makea sound 
shrill as the shriek of machinery bevelling 


At 


tery is a heavy ruin that would seem to 


marble the further end of the ceme 
have once been part of a church: it 
that 
only distinguish the masonry on close ap 


Is SO 


covered with green vines now you 
proach, and high trees are growing with 
in it 
There is something in tropical ruin pe 
this lux 
Nature 


consumes the results of human endeavor 


culiarly and terribly impressive : 
uriant, evergreen, ever-splendid 


so swiftly, buries memories so profoundly, 
distorts the labors of generations so gro 
tesquely, that one feels here, as nowhere 
else, how ephemeral man is, how intense 
and how the effort 
preserve his frail creations even a little 
while 


tireless necessary to 
forces 
antagonistic to all stability, to all facti 
tious equilibrium. 


from the vast unconscious 


A gloomy road winds high around one 
cliff overlooking the hollow of the bay. 
Following it, you pass under extraordina 
rily dark shadows of foliage, and over a 
bright 


above. 


blackish soil strewn with pretty 
that from 
Do not touch them even with the tip of 


your finger! 


green fruit has fallen 


Those are manchineel ap 
with their milky juice the old Caribs 
wont to 


ples; 
were the barbs of their 
Overthe mould, 


swarming among the venomous fruit, in 


poison 

parrot-feathered arrows 
numerable crabs make a sound almost 
like the murmuring of water. 


very 


Some are 
large, with prodigious stalked eves, 
and claws white as ivory, and a red cui 
rass; others, very small and very swift 
in their movements, are raspberry-colored ; 
others, again, are apple-green, with queer 
mottlings of black and white There is 
an unpleasant odor of decay in the air 
vegetable decay 

the 
the 


under beetling cliffs of 


the shadow of 


you 


Kmerging from 


manchineel-trees may follow 


road up, up, up 
plutonian rock that seem about to topple 
The 


naked and black near the road; higher, it 


rock 18 


down upon the pathway. 
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is veiled by a heavy green drapery of 
lianas, curling creepers, unfamiliar vines 
All around you are ‘sounds of crawling, 
dull the thick 
g¢rowths the breathless 


moving’ sinu 


echoes” of dropping ° 


far up 
if something 
through 


waver 1h 


air as were 


ously them. And always the 


sickly odor of humid decomposition 


Further On, the road looks w ilder, sloping 


up between black rocks, through strange 
vaultings of foliage and night-black shad 
Ows Its lonesomeness oppresses; one re 
turns without regret, by rusting gateways 
and tottering walls, back to the old West 
Indian city rotting under the sun. 

Yet Grenada, despite the dilapidation 
of her capital and the seeming desolation 
of its environs, is not the least prosperous 
of the Antilles 


less fortunate: 


Other islands have been 
the era of depression has 
almost passed for Grenada; through the 
rapid development of her secondary cul 
tures—coffee and cocoa—she hopes with 
good reason to repair some of the vast 
losses involved by the decay of the sugar 
industry. 

Still.in thissilence of mouldering streets, 
this melancholy of abandoned dwellings, 
this invasion of mosses, there is a sugges 
tion of what any West Indian port might 
become when the resources of the island 
had been exhausted, and all its commerce 
failed. After all persons of means and 
energy enough to seek other fields of in 
dustry and enterprise had taken their de 
parture, and the plantations had been 
abandoned, and the warehouses closed up 
forever, and the voiceless wharves left to 
rot the water, Nature 
would soon so veil the place as to obliter 


down into green 
ate every outward visible sign of the past. 
In scarcely more than a generation from 
the time that the cannon signal of the last 
merchant steamer had wakened the thun 
the traveller might 
look for the once populous and busy mart 
in vain 
ed it. 


In the mixed English and creole speech 


ders of hills, some 


the forests would have devour 
of the black population one can discern 


The 


original French patois is being rapidly 


evidence of a linguistic transition. 


forgotten or transformed irrecognizably. 


rro 


Now, in almost every island the ne 


idiom is different. So often have some 
of the Antilles changed owners, moreover, 
that 


able to forma true patois. 


in them the negro has never been 
He had scarce 
ly acquired some idea of the language of 
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his first masters, when other rulers and 
another tongue were thrust upon him, 
and this may have occurred four or five 





times. The result is a baragouin that de- 
fies analysis, a totally incoherent agglom 
eration of speech forms, a bewildering 
medley, fantastic, astonishing, incompre 
hensible, almost weird 
° XXXI 

Saint Lucia approaches through the 
aureate morning light: first shaped in 
misty gold, then in gray, then in blue, 
changing swiftly to green. Most strange 
ly formed of all this huge voleanie family 

an odder beauty, a more singular out 
line. Far off, the Pitons—twin voleanic 
peaks—show like two black breasts point 
ing against the skv. 

The harbor of Castries, with its hills, 
seems of craterine origin Between the 
massings of the green peaks about it are 
deep gaps showing groves of palm be 
yond, Over the highest summit hangs 
the invariable cloud Behind us the har 
bor mouth seems spanned by broad steel 
blue bars—lines of sea currents. The 
town is still hidden by a blue mist; but 
everything is sharpening—the haze is 
clearing off. Away, on either hand, hills 
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are billowing through varyings of color 
that range from brightest green through 
blues and bluish-grays into cloudy gold 
In the nearer hollows are beautiful deep 
enings of color—ponded shadows diapha 
nously blue or purplish 

We remain but a moment, and steam 
on to another port Always the same 
color effects as we proceed, with new and 
surprising shapes of hills The near slopes 
descending to the sea are ever radiantly 
green, with some streakings and pateh 
ings of darker verdure; the further-lying 
hills gray-blue with green saliencies catch 
ing light; and yet beyond these there are 
upheavals of very radiant gray pear] 
eray—sharpened against the silver glow 
DV the horizon. The ceneral impression 
is one of terrific motion suddenly arrested 

earthquake surgings suddenly fixed and 
petrified: a raging of cones and peaks 
and monstrous truncated forms. We ap 
proach the Pitons. 

Seen afar off, they first appeared like 
twin mammiform peaks, naked and black 
against the sky; but now they begin to 
brighten color a little and to change 
shape: they assume a lilaceous hue, with 
grreen and gray lights here and there; and 
as we draw still nearer they prove dissimi 
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‘ irate belore is, thro ne Vas ran 
aa S Wows «ac SS. thie steamers pat 
‘hen, as they open » our com " 
een I! bSeCa Da revealed t a | 
ove cit ne pa punded \ hol ) 
fs of fiery green. At either side of the 
ip wl I Ons 1 U ce monste} pyiones 
And a ¢ irming | ie settlement, a beau 
sucal ta ation S nesting here 
“ een el on the very edge of the 
i 
() ( tdbricht sea o eraure Spe ed 
1 oases of darker foliage, these Pitons 
from the land side tower in very sombre 
: erdut Very high up, on the nearest 
rie amid the rorest shadowed slopes, 
ou can set houses pe rched: and there 
ire bi it breaks In the color there—tiny 


mountain pastures that look like patches 


velvet 


- llL- 
of green silk 


We pass the Pitons, and enter another 


ittle craterine harbor, to cast anchor be- 
fore the village of Choiseul. It hes ona 
ledge above the beach and under high 
hills: we land through a surf, running 
the boat high up on soft yellowish sand, 


\ delicious saline scent of sea-weed 

It is disappointing, the village: it is 
merely one cross of brief streets, line d with 
blackening wooden dwellings: there are 


no buildings worth looking at, except the 


queer old hi rench chnureti, steep roofs a and 


like extin 


ith gables that look 


()ver 


bristling 


ners broad reaches of lava rock 


the village tot 
i sea, gurgling under deep 
> I 
’ 


tamarind foliage 


river flows by he 


erreen shado Vs 


It passes beside the 


market- place 1 market-place without 


stalls, benches,sheds,or pavements: meats, 


: fruits, and vegetables are simply fastened 

: to the trees Women are Washing and 

i naked children bathing in the stream 

Ns they are bronze-skinned, a fine dark color 
vith a faint tint of red init. There is no 
thing else to see the steep wooded hills 
cut off the view toward the interior. 


But over the verge of the sea there 1s 


j something strange growing visible, loom 
ing up like a beautiful gold-yellow cloud. 
It is an island, so lofty, so luminous, so 


a vision of the 
It is only the 
bathed 


phantom-like, that it seems 


Island of the 


of St 


Seven Cities 


form Vincent, in vapory 


gold DY the sun 
Evening at La Soufriere 
bay 





semicircular in a hollow of green 

hills Glens hold bluish shadows The 
: color of the heights is very tender; but 
i 
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iong@ streaks and patches ot 


if, , Marking watercourses 


ana 


very abrupt surtaces Krom the western 





side immense shadows are pitched bro 
kenly across the valley and over half the 
roots O the pa my town There isa littl 


the left: 
and west of it a walled cemetery is visible 


river flowing down to the bay on 


out of which one monumental palm rises 
to 4a sublime height: its crest SI 
bathes in the sun, above the invading 


Shadow the shade o 


the hill 


even ove 


Night approache Ss: 


s inundates all the landseape, rises 
Then, black 


over the purple flood, black-toy 


‘Yr the paim-crest. 
looming 
ering into the golden glow of sunset, th« 
land loses all its color, allitscharm: forms 
of frondage, variations of tint, become in 
Saint Lucia 


silhouette; 


visible becomes a mon 


strous all its billowing hills 
its voleanie bays, its amphitheatrical val 
leys, turn black as ebony. 

And you behold before you a geological 
dream, a vision of the primeval sea: the 
the land first 


tossed 


of brought 


pe 


naked and grim, in the tremendous bar 


apparition as 


forth, all ak and fissured and 


turition of an are hipelago. 


XXXII 


Homeward bound 
Again the enormous poem of azure and 


emerald unrolls before us, but in order 
inverse again is the island-Litany of 
the Saints repeated for us, but now back 
ward, All the blue bright harbors once 
more open to receive us; each lovely 


Shape floats to us again, first golden ve 


low, then vapory gray, then ghostly 
ple, but always sharply radiant at 


symmetrically exquisite, as if chiselled 


amethyst and emerald and 
We the 
wrinkling of voleanic hills, the cities that 
woods that tow 
er to heaven, the heights that 


ou of sap 


phire. review same monstrous 


sit extinct craters, the 


in 
are foreve) 
coifed with radiant cloud, turbaned eter 
nally with folded mist. 

Then all the long succession of impres 
sions received—fantastic, sensuous, exotic, 
unfamiliar—begin to group, to blend, to 
form homogeneous results, ideas, beliefs 
Strongest amone these is the conviction 
that the white race is disappearing from 
these islands, acquired and held so long, 
of blood and 
Reasons almost beyond enumeration have 


at so vast a cost treasure 


been advanced—economical, climatic, eth 


all of which contain truth, 


nical, political 
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yet no single one of which ean wholly ex 
plain the fact. Already the white West 
Indian populations are diminishing at a 
rate that almost staggers credibility. In 
the island paradise of Martinique in 1848 
there were 25,000 whites: now, against 
160,000 blacks and half-breeds, there are 
less than 8000 creoles left to maintain the 
ethnie struggle, and the number of these 
latter is annually crowing less. Many 
of the British islands have been almost 
deserted by their former cultivators: St. 
Vincent is becoming desolate; Tobago is 
a ruin; St. Martin lies half abandoned; 
St. Christopher is crumbling; Grenada 
has lost more than half her whites; St. 
Thomas, once the most prosperous, the 
most prolific, the most cosmopolitan of 
West Indian ports, is in full decadence. 
Perhaps in Trinidad, where immense Eng- 
lish capital has been invested, and where 
the coolie population is intelligent and 
powerful enough to supplant and master 
the African, the struggle will be greatly 
prolonged, and the result less dismal; but 
elsewhere the slave races of the past seem 
destined to become, sooner or later, the 
masters of the future; and the extermi 
nated Indian peoples of the Antilles will 
eventually be replaced by populations 
similarly fitted to cope with climatic con 
ditions, in perfect physiological harmony 
with this tropical Nature—violent, terri 
ble, splendid—which mocks the will and 
consumes the energies of the races of the 
North, which swallows up the grandest 
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results of their labors. which devours all 
that has been accomplished by their hero 
isms or their crimes, obliterating their 
cities, rejecting their civilization. 

But with the disappearance of the white 
populations the ethnical problem would 
be still unsolved. Between the black and 
mixed peoples rage hatreds far more en 
during and more intense than any race 
prejudices between masters and freed 
men in the past; a new struggle for su 


premacy could not fail to begin, with the 
perpetual augmentation of numbers, the 
ever-Increasing competition for existence. 
And the true black element, more numer 
ically powerful, more fertile, more cun 
ning, better adapted to the conditions of 
pyrogenic climate and tropical environ 
ment, would surely win the contest. Al] 
these mixed races, all these beautiful fruit 
colore d populations, seem doomed to ex 
tinction; the future tendency must be to 
universal blackness, if existing conditions 
continue—perhaps to universal savagery. 
Everywhere the sins of the past have 
borne the same fruit, have furnished the 
colonies with social enigmas that mock the 
wisdom of all humane legislators, a drag 
on-crop of problems that no modern po 
litical science has yet proved competent to 
deal with. Can it even be hoped that fu 
ture sociologists will be able to answer 
them, after Nature—who never forgives 

shall have exacted the utmost possible ret 


ribution for all the errors and follies of 
three hundred years ¢ 
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dl meth ‘a " < ee 5 on sinalletns BAD ae 
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(h 


b iges field of Gettysburg is one of the 


C hitar’s 


most interesting of American battle 


elds for many reasons. Its natural 
beauty is very great, and makes it a fit 
ting scene of IM posing historic associa- 


Krom New 


ric 


Lions 


York it is approached 


through a h region of Pennsylvania— 


i magnificent farming country, which in 
nidsummer has an air of the utmost pros 


At 


Pennsylvania 


the 
Railroad 
s left by the pilgrim, who then proceeds 
into the 


perity and comfort. Harrisburg 


main line of the 


Cumberland Valley. The pano 
ama of the battle which has been on ex 
New York 


gives an admirable impression of the 


. } 
hibition in tor months 


some 
rele 
eral aspect of the landscape from the cen 
tre of the Union line upon Cemetery Hill. 


The battle of three days drifted over a 


space of many miles from the first en- 
vagement of Buford’s eavalry with the 
vuivanee of the Confederate force upon 


the Round 
Tops at the left of the Union line, so that 


the Chambersburg road, to 
battle-field is of great extent 

The of around 
which the contest raged, through which 


the 
village Gettysburg, 
the Union forces were driven on the first 
day, and which remained in possession of 
the Confederate army until the close of 
the battle, contains a population of about 
three thousand persons. It is a farming, 
market, and county town, extremely quiet, 
as becomes a secluded Pennsylvania vil- 
age. Its most noted citizen in the past 
to 


vyho came to reside 


Stevens, 
after he 
became a citizen of the State, and he re 
mained until he 
L842 His 
square of the town. 


seems have been Thaddeus 


there soon 


removed to Laneaster in 
office w the little 
The most famous 
the neighborhood is the Lu- 


law as in 
building of 
theran Seminary, upon the ridge to the 
west of the town, along which the Confed 
erate forces lay. The cupola of the semi- 
nary at the beginning of the battle was the 
point from which the Union commanders 
studied the field, and afterward it was the 
Lee. On the other 
side of the town is the Pennsylvania Col- 


lookout of General 
lege, in whose establishment Mr. Stevens 
was interested. 

The view from the cupola of the semi- 
The land 


slopes gently both ways, toward the west 


nary 1s very comprehensive. 


with the spacious country stretching to 
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the Blue Ridge, 
the village and Cemetery 


and toward the « 


hidg 


ve and the 


ast with 


familiar points of the second and third 
days’ battle The ground in every diree 
tion is marked with monuments com 
memorating thie Position ol troops and 


signal incidents of the nter The 


peen 


encou 


ground for this purpose has bought 
DY the various military 


while the 


bodies interested, 


National Cemetery be 


iongs to 


the government This is a very beauti 
ful enclosure 
Cemetery Hill, with fine distant views ove) 
the The grounds 


are planted with shrubs and trees from 


sloping from the summit ot 


picturesque 


country 


all the Union States, and thev are kept In 


exquisite condition At a high point a 
lofty monument marks the spot upon 
which Lineoln stood when he made his 


speech at the dedication of the grounds 
as the burial-place of the Union soldiers 
in Part of t 
carved upon the monument 
A citizen 


siain battle he speech 


of the vno 


heard the 
speech says that Mr. Lincoln arrived on 


town 


the evening before the ceremonies of ded 
drafted the upon a 


legal envelop, then copied it upon 


ication, and speech 


large 


a fair sheet of paper. To the question 
whether the audience was aware that it 
was listening to an utterance which would 
become immortal, he answered that it 
was, and that the impression was pro 
found The sadness of Mr. Lineoln 
throughout his visit the good citizen de 
scribed as deeply affecting. A perma 


nent rostrum of stone has been built at a 


little distance from this monument, which 


is like a large bowe) 


the columns and 
But the audi 
ence on the greensward is exposed in an 


roof covered with vines 


afternoon of midsummer to a fierce 
It was 


sun 

the 
the blue 
battle of Get 
tysburg were delivered. It w 
the 
There were several corps commanders ol 
the Army of the Potomac, and two of the 
chief lieutenants of Lee, 
street and General Gordon, w 


from this platform that 
speeches at the late reunion of 
and the gray veterans of the 
as 


ah occa 


sion of most touching significance 


General Long 
ith General 
however 
In 
the crowd there was a large number of ex 
Confederate the 


The 


Hooker from Mississippi who 
was not in the battle of Gettysburg. 
soldiers, 


some 


wearing 
gray, but usually in citizens’ dress, 
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pirit of the occasion was that of peace 
ind Trater ty The ineident itself was 

thout precedent Greneral Longstreet, 
vyho almost succeeded in turning the left 


f 


the Union line on the same afternoon 
ventv-live vears before, was introduced 
vy General Sickles. whose corps held the 


‘ ind both spoke as fellow-citizens with 


COTIMNLON pride, a Common purpose, and 


io (reneral Grordon., who 


mon 1 


is one of the most daring of the Con 
federate chieftains upon the field, made a 


weech so manly and emphatie and patr 


tic that it was heard with acclamations 
of delight, and illustrated the marvellous 
change of the situation 


No incident 


nye cidents aS ours 1s more sugwestive 


na history so full of strik 


than that of the perfectly cordial reunion 
of the hostile leaders upon the field of 
(Fettvsbure It was the fulfilment of 


Lineoln’s prophecy and the augury of a 


Union such as the fathers lioped for, but 


vhich the children never saw, and could 


not see intil noOW The little town was 
overtlowed with an enormous temporary 
ncereast of its popu ition But there was 
no disturbance Every od y seemed to 


<eep the peace, and to be animated by the 


t of wood vill There 


same generous spiri 
was a constant stream of pligrims aiong 
he whole line of the Union army, and a 
ost of old soldiers recalled at every point 


the adventures of the terrible and famous 


None of these were pleasanter to hear 


in those hich showed the frendly, 
uman feeling and sympathy which the 
ivdor of battle could not extinguish On 


the first dav. as General Barlow | und 
i l aa a reneral Dariow lav Wout 


, 17 ' . 
ed al d apparentiv bleeding to de ith upon 


the field, the battle raged over his pros 


rate and helpless body As the Union 
ne ell back toward the town, the Con 
federate line advanced and presentiyv pass 
ed him. and as a voung Confederate lieu 
enant came to the spot where Barlow lay 
he saw that his head was most incom 
fortably placed, and as he swept forward 
vith his men he stooped and picking up 
a knapsack pl wed it under the wounded 
ind apparently dying man’s head asa pil 
Ow The story of battle is full of such 
incidents. The eagerness with which they 
are seized and cherished in memory illus 
trates the humanity which is outraged by 
iv in every form, and which stimulates 
the hope that the progress of the race may 
{ 


vet abolish the last ‘* dread ordeal” of de 
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cision between conflicting opinions. Th 


. 4 , 
is the dream even of the heroic soldie) 


ONE public man in a recent angry al 
tercation with another taunted him wit] 


elaborately preparing his invective, and 
some notoriously vituperative speeches 
are known to have been written out and 
printed before they were spoken Suc} 
cold venom is undoubtedly as effective in 
reading as the hot outbreak of the mo 
ment, and it may be even more effective it 
the delivery, since self-command is as use 
ful to the orator as to the actor. Sut if 
a man be guilty of a gross offence who 
upon a dignified scene violates the se 
restraint and respect for the company 
which are not only becoming, but so 
much assumed that whoever violates the 
requirement is felt to insult his associates 
and the publie why do we not consider 
whether every scene is not too dignified 
for mature and intelligent men to attempt 
to rival in blackguardism the traditiona 
fishwives of Billingsgate ? 

[f an orator or a newspaper conducts 
discussion without discharging the fiercest 
and foulest epithets at the opponent, it 
often declared to be tame and feeble an: 
inditferent But to whom and to what 
does vituperation appeal? When a 
advocate upon the platform shouts unt 
he is very hot and very red that the sup 
porter ol protection is a thief, a robber 
pampered pet of an atrociously diabolica 
system, he inflames passion and prejudic: 
indeed, to the highest fury, and he pro 
duces a state of mind which is inaccessible 
to reason, but he does not show in an\ 
degree whatever either that protection Is 
inexpedient or how it is unjust. In the 
same way, to assail an opponent who fa 
vors revision of the tariff and inecidenta 
protection as a rascally scoundrel who is 
trying to ruin American industry—as 
he could have any purpose of injuri 
himself materially and fatally—is absurd 
The tirade merely injures the cause whicl 
the blackguard intends to help. But the 
man who earries on discussion in this 
stvle is deseribed by other professors ol 
the same art as manly and virile and hit 
ting from the shoulder, and he comes 
perhaps to think himself a doughty cham 
pion of the right 

The weapon that demolishes an antag 
onist and an argument is not rhetoric 
but truth This accumulation of ** bad 
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names” and ingenious combination of 
scurrilitv is merely rhetoric It serves 
the rhetorical purpose, but it does not 
convince It does not show the hearer 


or reader that one course is more expe 
dient than another, nor give him any 
whatever 


reason for any opinion 


upon 
the subject Virility, vigor, maseulinity 


of mind, and essential foree in debate 


If an 
American were asked to mention the most 


ire revealed in quite another way 


powerful speech ever made In the debates 
of Congress, he would probably mention 
Mr. Webster's reply to Hayne It 
tained the great statement of nationality 


con 
and the argument for the national inter 
pretation of the Constitution, and it was 
spoken in the course of a famous contro 
Let and 
himself whether it would have gained in 
etfeet, in 


character, by personal invective and elab 


versy. any man read it, 


ASK 


power, in weight, dignity, or 
orate vituperation of any kind and any 
degree whatever 

The truth is that the fury which is sup 
the 
proof of weakness. The familiar advice, 
“i the 
plaintiff's attorney,” contains by implica- 
tion the whole philosophy of 
the 
blackouard 


posed to imply foree is conclusive 


you have ho evidence abuse 


what is 
of the 
He has no reason, therefore 


He 


swears 


called manliness and force 


has there 


He 


upon his adversary if he 


he sneers no argument 


fore he will get the laugh 
ean, forgetting 
that those who laugh at the clown may 
also despise him 

Of wit, humor, satire, sarcasm, we are 
not speaking The ordinary blackguard 
ism of the political platform and_ press 
does not belong to that category Cari 


cature, however, easily may There are 
certain 
which 


the 


pictures in American caricature 


are wit made visible. They are 


of truth Indeed, 
they tell to the eve the indisputable truth 


satire instructive 


is words cannot easily tell it to the ear 


In this way caricature is one of the most 


powerful agents in  publie discussion 


Sut, like speech or writing, it may be 
merely blackguard The incisive wit, 
the rich humor, the withering satire of 
speech, gain all their point and effect 
from the truth They have no power 
when they are seen to be false 

So it is with caricature. Nobody can 


enjoy it more than its subject when it is 


merely humorous; nobody perceive so 


surely its pungent touch of truth; no 
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body disregard more completely its mere 


malice and falsehood True wit and hu 


mor, whether in controversial letters or 


art, whether in the new spaper article or 
the “‘eartoon.”’ as we now eall it. often 
reveal to the subject in himself what 
otherwise he might not have s ispected 


It is verv conceivable that an actor, seeing 


a really clever burlesque of himself, may 
become aware of tendencies or peculiari 
he would 


not have known, and quietly address him 


ties or faults which otherwise 
self to their correction 

This sanitary service of humor in every 
form, as well as that of the honest wrath 
which shakes many a n ble sentence of 
English as a 


sinewy man-of-war 


is Shaken by her own broadside 


mighty 
is some 
thing wholly apart from the billingsgate 


and blackguardism which are 


treated as 


if they were real forces. Publicity itself 


as the Easy Chair has often said, has a 


certain power, and to call a man a rascal 
to a hundred thousand persons at 


etfeet 


What it is 


once 
produces an undeniable But we 


must not mistake it for not 
Being false, it is not an effect which en 
dures, nor does it vex the equal mind 

It is the fact that 


seems to demand that 


the publie often 
kind of titillation 
to enjoy fury instead of and ridi 
cule instead of reason, which suggests the 


foree, 
inquiry whether, if self-restraint and wise 
discipline are desirable for every faculty 
of the mind and body, 
hand alone should be allowed to 
wanton the 
superlative must be handled 


the tongue and 
riot in 
excess. If legitimate 
like dyna 
extreme caution, blackguard 


even 


mite, with 


ism of every degree is a nuisance to be 


summarily discountenanced and abated 


by those who know the difference be 
tween grandeur and _ bigness, between 
Mercutio and Tony Lumpkin, between 


fair play and foul 


IT was recently said that the censor isa 
living insult to all other persons because 
of his self-asserted super1ority There is 
nothing more unpopular certainly, than 
a censorious disposition, and nobody IS 
more disagreeable than the Pharisee who 
is continually and vociferously grateful 
that he is But it is 
The 
man who declines to take a glass of wine 
in a company where others take it, really 
censures them by his conduct, and may 
be said to 


not as other men 


necessary to discriminate carefully. 


assert 


his own superiority 
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But ought he therefore to take a glass of 
Wine Ought he to offend his conscience 
In orde r to avoid seeming to censure oti 
ers and to proclaim his own superiority 

\ man who tells the truth in a company 
of irs seems to rebuke them But to 


avoid that imputation must he lie 


“also 


If men to cease to ak their hon 


by the light 


are Sy 


est thoughts and to valk 


of their convictions because their 


own 


course mav seem to reprove those Vho do 


differently seri 


human progress will be 
ucted It 


abie reputation which 


ously obstr is a very disagree 


IS € xpressed by the 


remark that vou set yourself up as being 


better than other men, and yet any man 


who does not conform strictly to the com 


f t 


pany in which he finds himself subjects 
himse to that reproach To do at Rome 
is the Romans do is a maxim which may 
be easily pushed to a ridiculous extreme 


ve an embodiment of 


good sense and of practical wisdom But 
Wille t is constantly cited, it is o veyed 
in a very limited and s iperticial Way 

The maxim means only that in the lit 
tle manners and customs of a place it 1s 


to 
sist I 
long, it is foolish to make yourself con 
If 
cravats at dinner, it Is 
But it does 


than to protest and re 


contorm 


people wear their hair 


cwenerally 


ious by your hair short 


Spi 





people wear wh 
better not to wear a red one 


Romans 


not mean that because ro to 
mass and confession, you must therefore 
vo to mass and contession Yet if you 


na sort the censor of 


do not vou vecome 
You 


a Catholic country to 


those who do are a Protestant, and 


set yvoursell in 


be Wise! nan the people of the country 





The liar who feels insulted by the man 
who speaks the truth, and the drunkard 
who denounces the preacher of sobri Ly 
as a censor, are not critics to be seriously 
heeded. The Jaugh at the twelfth jury 
man o alle ced that he had eleven in 
corrigible s is a laugh at Co 
lumbus and Galileo and Jenner They 
all insulted the ignorance of their time, 
and ignorance is generally in the ma 
jority 

The charge of insult in such cireum 


stances is gr lv the ery of the wound 


ed It is 


HOE 


nera 
shaft has 
of 


man 


. confession that the 


str An arrogant arraigne! 


( 
iChk 


other men and of common courses, a 


who plainly assumes a personal superion 


ity and merit, is the true Pharisee, who 


is instantly and instinctively repudiated 
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by honest men. But Luther was not a 
Pharisee, nor Sam Adams, nor Garrison 
They spoke truths most unwelcome to 
great multitudes of men—truths which 


condemned general beliefs and practices 


But they had no personal air of censor 
They 


y spoke as John the Baptist 
from the 


ah ‘ 
fuiness Of conviction and 


from the loftiest of motives. The small 
' 
il 


gibe of censor’ flung at such men ex 


presses merely the jealousy of small men 


} } 


Vbno are airways CONSCLOUSISN reprovea DY 
noble sentiments and renerous aspira 
Lions 

The gibe, however, is undoubtedly a se 


rious obstacle to many men, and to the 


vance of good causes The wisdom of 
vour OWlh DUSILTESS 1S SO ODVIOUS 


that 


esteemed, that a man 


minding 


and whoever lives by 


principle Is 
SO wenerally highly 


Is reluctant to expose himself to a sneer 


is trying to 
f others [t 


wrongs alone than to ac 


implies that he mind 


Lhe business oO Is better, lhe 


thinks, to leave 


quire a bad hame D\ Line effort to remedy 


them In another section the Easy Chan 


makes some observations upon black 


fcuardism Condemnation as a censor 


does not fall under that head precisely 


but the condemnation aims at the 
LO 


words assail or 


purpose. It intends to silence or 


little the man whose 


jure our cause 


But if a popular man be false, or an ac 
cepted doctrine mischievous, or ahi agrees 


able habit dangerous, somebody must say 


SO In this sense the censor, instead of 
insulting other men, cheers and helps 
them The youth who is so censorious 


that he Lothario 


and frankly calls Lovelace a profligate, is 


not associate with 


Wiil 
a social benefactor, to whom every mod 


and gentleman be 
The 


be ASSOC inted 


est Woman every 


IS 
refuses to 


of 


hom he knows to be unprine 


holden merchant who 


in the eonduet 


business 
With men W 
pled is a censor of their behavior, but he 
Indeed, the 


who is often deseribed as a censor 


certainly msuitSs no one. 


and therefore an insulter of others, 


is 
usually a man who denounces the frauds 
and humbugs which he sees around him 
and who has meré ly the courage of his 
opinions and principles. 

If censor be understood to be the name 
of a mere fault-finder, a man who points 
out faults only to jeer and not to correct 
or who cultivates a habit of sneering, and 


of seeking the worse rather than the bet 
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ter aspects of life for the gratification of a 
morbid taste, he is a nuisance and a pest 
Of that there is no dispute. But it is an 

disposition which, inclined to self-in 
t 


dulgence of any kind, rails at the critic as 


. fault-finding censor, and holds the Vie 


C hitor’s 
I 


YO many books of verse have come to 
Ss the Study lately that a department 
much more obstinate than this in its im 
pressions might well question whether it 
was not mustaken In ever supposing a 
decline of poetry among us. Quanti 
tatively, at least, we do not think the 
Study could maintain that opinion, and 
qualitatively there is a chance that pos 
sibly the Study may have been wrong, 
though that is agreat deal tosay. What 
is certain is that in these books, quite for 
tuitous in their arrival and desultory in 
their range, there is the presence more 
and more of what seems the color of an 
iuthentie life; or, if we may not quite say 
this, then there is the increasing absence 
of reflected life. We have before now 
spoken of the gradual silencing in the 
minor poets of the echoes from the great 
modern masters; and though this hush 
means the extinction of the voices that 
woke the echoes, it means something more 
than that too Perhaps while they sound 
ed at their grandest, it was not possible 
for any lesser note to lift itself except in 
tune with them; perhaps an interval of 
suspense in what has long seemed the 
highest poetry was necessary to the facul 
tation of any new utterance. At its low- 
est the ebb is a prophecy of the tlood, and 
the rising tide is the next thing in order, 
unless the moon forget her office upon the 
seas and the sensibilities. 

The reader is not to imagine, however, 
that the tide is coming back with the fa 
bled rush of its reflux on Labradoran 
coasts; there will be time enough appar 
ently for every one who dislikes poetry 
to get out of the way before it touches 
high-water mark. But the fact remains 
that there seems really a stir again in 
forms supposed nearly lifeless, and that 
the impulse is from within rather than 
from without 

It must always be a surprise to the critic 
nurtured in the times of the great poets 
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ar of Bray to be the type of the Chris 


tian moralist. To ery honestly, repent! 
repent! is not a popular nor a gratifying 
office, but it is a truer and manlier ser 
vice than to insist upon eating and drink 


ing because to-morrow we die 


Study. 


now quiet or quiescent not to find their 
influence in every young poet he takes up; 
but this is the surprise, not to say disap 
pointment, we have suffered in the new 
books of verse be fore us It is impossible 
not to name Tennyson here, and one hard 
ly feels contemporary with these poets 
who have not only not tried to write like 
him (with all that sweet unconsciousness 
of imitation once so delightfully obvious), 
but who are apparently insensible if not 
ignorant of him. We do not find his 


mental attitudes in them, nor his turns 
of phrase, nor his pet words; it is all very 
strange; it is like another eountry, an 
other language, another world: we are a 
little lost in it. He is even more extinet 
in them than Dickens, his only compeer 
as an intluenee, is in our fiction: for one 
still comes upon traces of that master now 
and then in apprentices of the art. It 
would be extremely interesting, if one 
could do it, to follow the decline of such 
a literary domination, and mark the mo 
ment of its final lapse; but the inquiry 
would be possible only to German thor 
oughness and German patience Our 
airier criticism may yet make this sort of 
research its office: but in the mean time 
it can now only recognize the accomplish 
ed fact, and another fact equally impor 
tant, that there is no reversion to still ear 
lier types in the new writers who have 
cast otf this influence The por is Who do 
not sing like Tennyson do not sing like 
Byron either, nor like Keats, nor Shelley, 
nor Wordsworth. 

A literary influence seems to cease ata 
certain date, so that even the writers who 
once felt it strongly no longer feel it after 
that date. We were struck in reading 

t 
tim and Pessim,”’ a few months ago, with 


Mr. Coates Kinney’s powerful poem ‘* Op 


the absence of Tennysonianism in the 
treatment of a theme akin to several that 
Tennyson treated with his greatest mas 
tery; and this although Mr. Kinney was 


a mature writer at the time of Tennyson's 











’ 
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supremac iS an tluence It vould 
ive been IMpoOssibit ve are almost ready 
» Sa for him to ive written Optim 
ina ’eSSIn t or twenty vears ago 
| ( ( et ai thie Tennyso. ih 
ty not be quite positive 
1 other po Mr. Kinney seems to 
i ped. it lial deg et But 
rs ¢ Our por pat one tin Cane 
1 ! devote wid rote poems that 
I's son mig r ips have been will 
ng to ow! ind certainly would have 
een puzzled to diselann, have comptletely 
rut own his influence in their later work 
iid they now no more write like Tenny 
son than Mr. Madison Cawein does, or 
Mr. Robert Burns Wilson, or Miss Lizette 


Woodworth Reese 


orany ott new poets 


Vhose DOOKS have ll spiread these observa 


tions 


II 


. " 
But DY all this we hope we have hot 


been denying the enduring influence upon 
the language of such a poet as Tennyson 
Lois Lil ist always, though ho one imi 
tates HIS manner any more English is a 


sweeter and suppler tongue for his having 
ised it and governed it with his master 
touch: whoever, to the end of time, writes 
un it, will tind it a mellower instrument 
because Tennyson's breath so long filled 
t The ne men have not escaped his in 
thluence in this sens« their phrase is love 
ier and more elect because his exquisite 


sense of diction has ennobled and clarified 
the poetical vocabular leaving it Im 


V, 


possible to be as crude or prosaic 
vmight have been 


In effect, 


Tennyson does not stand for himself alone 


Live 


this however 


rv omanv tendencies, for the general 


il ( 


tendeney of Enelish verse to a strictly po 


etn on; his utlerance 1s habitually 


W ordswortl 


ih 


express 


What that of Keats, of 


f 
ol 


Coleridge, of Shelley, was at its best 


1 1 


We should like to know if our young 
poets read him as fondly as their literary 
incles and aunts and ¢ lder brothers aid 
ind we Wish some of the journals Lhat 
make a business of symposiums concern 

stious of ethies and wstheties would 


Invite a general confession on this point 


is the most influential 


how 


poet We interrogate the work of our 
young poets in vain it vives back no cer 
tain sound; if it is imitative at all, it is ee 
lectically, not specifically, imitative, and 


‘s a synthesis of all the poetic 


We have spoken 


reverberate 


moods of the century 
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I 
( 


{ 
t 
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of Mr. Cawein’'s verse before, and we have 
oO note in The Triumph Oo} Music and 
ther Lyrics, chietly the ripening of qual 
es felt in lis first volume: a love of na 
ine n er recondite as Well as ObVioUS 
Spects, anda rich svinpathy with all tha 
Ss splendid ind beautiful in the outer 
vorld The spirit of his poetry feels it 
ell akin W 1 the arts that lnterpreted 
he old mythologies, and vet is at home 

th the least associated suggestions of 
e new land in which it Is native 
umd in which it naturalizes the lovel 
hings Of old, as the spirit of Keats revived 


words 


t 


rreece under the gray Ene@lish skies. ©O 


it 


just the passage 


il 


do not say it quite, and is hard 


oO choose trom the book 


Which shall characterize it; for a book is 
like a man’s face, and one point of vie 


etfect, and Is not the w hol 


] 
ives OhHLV One 





of its meaning But perhaps the reade: 


will get some intimation of what we in 


end from this very aerially fancied, del 


itely worded little poem: 


“THE DRYAD 


I hia seen her limpid eves 
Larg \ 1 gradual laughte ‘ 
fhrough wild roses’ nett 
| tw ! = ns grow i i t 
| A iting, ¢ \ Is all 





iV ¢ \ 

I moiten ¢ leak 

l rn t t ig shaded 
Of c ( <asaws and ‘ 
\W I id e sure, again 

Poa i im faded 
(dt ( if \ rl s 
D nples of ‘ cks 


\ I followed; ‘twas vain: 
I 1 trickled into rair 
» on tf rakel 
) he i s flashed on ‘ 
Nake here SOL Oo 1 tree 
P lered all t spaces 
With wan sunlight and quaint shade 
s \ ha omance hath ma 
I wunched satvr races 
I e, | wot 1 amorous Pa 
} " iden pleading ran 
Through the maze of myrtle 
Whiles a rapid violence tossed 
All its flow ore twas the g 
( ws 4 it t 
Another mood utters itself here in no 


less choice and fortunate phrase, whose 





truth will be felt DY any one who recalls 


a country usage in the South and olden 


West 


in a little plot of ground near the home o 


where a family’s dead are often la 


the livihbeg 


j 


t 





0 
ra) 
\ 
\\ 
R 


rHE } 


AMILY BI 


pieasure 


chrot ‘ 
" 
W 
. ! S 
W i NV the t 
Cn t = \ 
f to { 
ol 1 KI 
the mere 
1 
ive With these 
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RYING-GRO 


of it we 


rorgeous dves Tron 


i@ poets study of an old garden 





(rVps eaut Pre 
M y 
l V1 tig es fl 
Do ts sla 1 
(ys if pd 
Like Cireassians 
A\labas Ss swul 
\ t iro ) 
li 3s dusty pant 
lum g he fle 
In the d 
D ean f hh 
Ah, the moaning w 
Wi st vat 
Ruthe K¢ 
W haw i) 
Moaning, moaning 
And t sects g 
From the sumn 
] the il Shadow 
i 1 eve 
Wi its iva 
Ofte from the w 
Lo hn i the 
Gold with gold of 
hrilled » tl 
l wild wail of w 
Fron ‘ le-tar 
Like ew e, f 
Pole 1 WIth ma 
swam ( big i 
Like some greous 


fl W 
st ks 
t t] 
il i 
fy 
ull 
f 
Oo ed WwW 
len ff 
mu ul { 


Caprices conecelts 1 you \ ind eX 
“esses, as in the case o ! Hn On aol 
OUDIE rit iphori aut ‘ suc S rt 
murame of the OY irtis O Gashes S 
olor oO} Ss epithet o1 ind leay t ) 
prove St to vou or not Ss Vv CTLOOS 
We cannot put do I S out 
opving one thing n re ft ! \ ( 
he touches a tlyin motion that perpe 
llV escapes the hold 


I 
i i } 
l ‘ 
he s we 
() l 1 ¢ } 
Hot, wee 
| ( i ‘ ( 
Bright sas 
sw ‘ tlow 
Star it t " 
The ire patl 
I COW 
I r } . . P 
al CKS i l vO 


| ‘ es ‘ 
Nhat micht | \ 
We will not dwell upon Lie fidelity 
1 1? j 
vith which all this summptuousness and 
t 


subtiety renders the and = the 


Here 


thought 


thing in the poet’s mind and ey: 
- 


vhatever his fut 


we in olhner Wavs, IS al 
ready a master of diction By an aflini 
tion which we will let the reader trace 


the poem last q ioted brings us to one of 


s Wilson's 


liestin Mr. Robert Buri 


1 } 
the love 


volume of Life and Lore Without rep 
resenting his whole range, it intimates the 
tendet pensiveness of most of his work 


‘IN SEPTEMBER 
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Ml tha 
r 4 = 
i 
= i 
1 
I Se i = = 
\W s " vay 
i i i i i 
1) il 
\ , 
\ ( iZ 
\ t i ‘ oy S 
Soft P re ize 
W \ t ¥ 
| rw em 
(y i I ‘ iru g 
| S 
\ s y to \ 
0 . 
| I \ ~ 
a t } = y 
3 “ t ing gy 
D y the 1 t sion turns 
| inging 
| f irns 
I (x Vhat tha 
M 
I i t n ss 
t f ¢ sha 
I i *° seem s 
. \ it t ’ 
I I cr un 
8 g 
\ " t ) ig 
|’ g 
Pp 
1 
| 
i AL A 
This tranquil noting of natural aspects 
ind question of their relation to human 
} ’ . tar 
e recalls the softer and gentler English 


poet that began to look about it and to 
rediscover this beautiful world after the 
ong reign of convention in the last cen 
turv: and in the little pang at the close, 
is wt is i@ meland holy serenity of the 

rif pict re there Is a touch of Leo 
pardi, a poet with whom Mr. Wilson has 
ho r affinity 

Both of the young poets whom we have 


quoted are Kentuckians, and in them the 


south makes again valid claim to 


avery 
recognition for the literary impulse which 
has already strikingly fulfilled itself in 


clio! rhe claim is not weakened in the 
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thin, prim, drab-colored little 


Maryland the 


} book which 
brings from 
Woodworth In these, as in 
Mr. C Mr. Wilson, we 


faney properties distinctly Southern: 


poems of Li 
zette Reese 
those of iwein and 
ana 


in all there is certainly 


loving, and vivid picture of na 


the same tendeney 
to close 
ture It almost be ealled a 

the 
{ 


vhich the attitude of the poet 


might land 


pieces ot 


scape School ol 


poetry, in 
v mainly sup 
plies the human interest. The charm of a 
delicate little painting like this below wil 
be, for the sympathetic witness, largely in 


the suggestion of the en 


for it 


vironment that 


invited to the study 


SUNSET 





In the poems of all three of these writers 


so Keenly alive to ever\ look and tone of 


nature, we imagine not only the spacious 
receptivity ol vouth, but the etfeet of a 
dense and hurried life 


the Nort] 
to the 


less 


than ours at 
They are unconsciously true 
more sparsely peopled Southern 
their converse with 


and 


vorld in woods and 


fields and skies: they record a social 
per od in terms of value both to the lover 
of beauty and the student of literary his 
tory 

Ill 


It is interesting to pass from thei 


WOrk SO young? and SO SenSUOUS, SO Mme 
ridional 


verses 


and in a good sense local, to that 


Holmes in his latest group of 


which he calls Before the Curfer. 
Other The 


and Poe nis. precision ol 


form indicative of a close-wrought, high 
ly polished intellectual life; the touch 
as firm as it is fine; the philosophic 


poise of mind; the inward and_ back 


ward iOokK: 


the question consoling itself 
with hope where faith would seem too 


arrogant: the ventle vet penetrating sug 


cvestiveness: 


the air of ripe learning, and 
all the discipline of social and literary cul 
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ture, with that tenderness for the past, 
that half-compassionate interest in the 
present, which the years bring: how dif 
ferent it all is from the poetry of those 


young So ithe rners! What the books are 


alike in is the genuineness of their poetry 

the 
crown the 
fount, sculptured and inseriptioned on ey 


the same stream bubbles in er 


ass 


spring and shines in marble 


ery surface. But one is again struck with 


the deeply municipalized, personalized 
Dr No 
poet ever more strictly identified himself 


It 


its publie 


character of Holmes’s verse 


with his native city than he is Bos 


ton throughout his book, in 


character: and then that inner Boston of 
classmates and friends which every Bos- 
tonian bears in his bosom It iseminent 


ly a city of cherished friendships, and 
these speak constantly in the poems of o¢ 
but it 


universal 


easion which half fill the volume: 
is friendship on its human or 
that the Boston laureate celebrates 


side 





There is no need to speak of his quali 
difficult to read these 
latest poems and not be the 


ties, but it would be 
sensible of 
perfection of what we may call his in 
Like the art of Lonefel 


it seems only to have grown lovelier 


strumentation. 
low, 
and finer with time, and more intimately 
responsive le 


the spirit whose music it 
transmits 
Dr New 


England on one side as Whittier’s does on 


Holmes’s poetry expresses 


another 


and Emerson's on yet another; 
and if we were to look for an embodi- 
ment in verse of New England woman- 
hood, we do not Know where we should 


find it so fully as in the Poems of Rose 
Terry Cooke It is not complete; that 
could never be; but so far as it goes it 


New 


Mrs. Cooke’s name is not 


is perfectly England, and 


ly 


perfect 
WODMALY 
new 1 


] 
il 


n our literature, and needs no spe- 


validation here; but of late years she 
made 


Cli 
known by her honest 
strenuous dealing with New Eng- 
to a generation too recent 
to remember when the ballad of ‘* Rosa 


lind” the of Vil- 
| imparted their pathos and solem 


has herself 


and 
] 


land in fiction 


and poem The Two 


lages”’ 
nity to the young hearts of magazine read 


It 


regard for it otherwise, that we welcome 


ers is for this reason, as well as our 
a collection of her poetry; and we should 
if it failed of 
It is, as we said, the expression of 
the ewig Weibliche as the New England 
civilization it: 


be very sorry wider wel- 


come 
influenced 


has ie 


pas- 
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sion deepened and silenced; the con 
science piercing and relentless: t wide 
interest in the events of thought and of 
life: the high love of beauty and the 
higher love of truth; the tendeney to 


self-question; and the revolt, within dee 
tra 
dition, which make that avatar of the 


We ibliche a t] 


a 


orous bounds, from convention and 


ewig ing of pe rpetual Tas 
Phere 


Yanke e hu 


mor which plays so richly through Mrs 


cination and occasional fear 


Is 





little or nothing here of tl 


e 
l 


Cooke's stories and sketches ind we are 


well enough content to have the humor 
But there i 
sweetness and tenderness and sympathy 
n 


} 
l 
1: 
| 


ist hushed in the poet S great 


response to widely varying appeals of 


ife and letters. Something—we should 
not like to be asked what ¢ xactly makes 
us think of Adelaide Anne Procter in 
Mrs. Cooke's poetry. Probably it is the 


fact that as contemporaries they both felt 
of 
quite spent 


the wave of German influence which has 
The New 
It it 

ely than the kindred English talent, 
and her work, in choice of subject and in 


now itself Eng 


land poet seems to have fe more re 
mot og 
its versions, shows greater friendship with 
Compared with that of 
our young Southern poets, her poetry ad 


other literatures 


dresses itself to the senses through the 

mind, while theirs seems to reach the 
senses first, like color 
I\ 

The thing is not easy to sav without 


seeming to slight the more intellectual 
ized work; but if criticism has grown at 
all of late years, it has been in the direc 
tion of inclusion and of the appreciation 
of kinds We no longer contend that if 
Pope Was a poet, then Keats was none: 
we know they were both poets. and are a 
wood deal richer for the knowledge It 
be to the value of 
such poetry as that of those young South 
it not to do this 
in order to prize it shall like 
it all the better if we remember that its 
what have in 
mon, their youth, rather than from their 


They 


all have the stir of the impulse to appro 


would easy overrate 


erners, but is necessary 


In fact we 
is from they 


charm com 


separate qualities and intentions 


priate the outside world by recognizing 
and naming its facts; they cannot rest till 
they have found a tint of phrase, a music 
of words, for each of its appealing sights 
and sounds, and thus made it, or seemed 


to make it.theirown. It is winning, and 
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iches the heart but it is not the only 

, t I though Ole LCS to ha them 
ea ere 

(ora tlie Chit ind e must not under 

el ) is one might quite as 

’ do | ou lo it it en casua 

l ad tha Shacture, a there t 

Ii 4 | l r I hha erTrLo ) l 








i Sunda ( | at House, J ‘ 
ml; Publie Land, House, June 27t River 
uid Has r Ap} i rh (TLE TLE’ Senate 
J Yd; Cens use, July Lith 

Phe President approved the Diploma ina 
Cons r Approp. Bill July 12t) 

The « rease in the public debt during June 
imounted to S14,429,502 44 

The Re ) in National Convention as 
emblec Chicago June 19th, and June 25th, 

the ¢ th ballo nated Benjamin Hat 

f Indiana, for President, and on the first 

allot Levi P. Mort of New York, for Vice 
Presicl ot thre | ed States Thi final 
i for President resulted as follows Ber 
pial 1 Harris« 44: Joh Sherman, 118; Rus 


x \. Alger, LOO; Wa 
Jun., 4; 
flicial figures of 
June 4th ‘ 


105 1 ite ll Vote 


ter Q. Gresham, 59; 
>] 
Blaine, 5 


the election im 


James G 


i Republieas 
of 60.206 

Lothrop has resi ned his ] 
tes Minister 
lil 


irche 


oft Geermany 
at Potsdam 
7 sth 
Phe 


P’resic 


ippointment of Herr Herrfurth as Vice 


lent of the Prussian Ministerial Council 


ind Prussia Minister of the Interior, to su 
eed Herr Von Puttkamer, was officially pub 

ed Ju mT 

After a stormy debate a motion by General 
] unger for the dissolution of the Chamber 
{ Deputies is rejected by that body July 
\ vote of censure was passed upon Get 
eral Boulanger after he had resigned his seat 
une lett the Chamber A duel with swords 
etwee General Boulanger and Premier Flo 

et to owed, Ju sth, at Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
ear Paris 

A Papal Eneyelieal, under date of June 24th, 
reiterates former decree against boycotting 
anal the plan of « LELb pan in Treland 

The electors chosen, June 5th, formally 
elected, J 9th, General Porfirio Diaz, to suc 
ceed himself as President of Mexico 

Dr. Juan Pablo Rojas Paul has taken pos 
session of the Presidency of Venezuela 
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iré Ww) ‘ee opsery 


Ing 


ich they in 


suc Keenly Telit detail Traits of the outer 
yvoria bare vet subt Vv to in luence 
ife appear in the verse which scarcely 
hints of the expression of social condi 


in Mrs. Cooke's poems and 
he ¢ { 


Dr 


xternal World is lost in the 


associations, Of exp 


af Current Events, 


DISASTERS 


June 


I=th 


Several thousand persons were 
killed by the overtlowing of the Leon River 
Mexico Phe greatest loss of life and property 
vecurred in the towns of Leon and Silao 

June 20th Detailed accounts of the gales 


on the coast of Iceland in May show 


hundred Freneh tishermen were drowned, 
July Vth Pwo hundred and twenty-four 

persons were killed in a tire in the Debeers 

mine at Kimberley, Griqualand West, South 


Africa 
July 2th \ south-!l 
Midland 


Orange 


wound express train on 
Raa 
Court 


I’ I pt rsons Were killed. 


Tie Virginia road fell 


Ilouse, 


through a 


trestie heal Virginia 


OBITUARY 
June 1Ath At Dee 


neal Newburyport, 


N 


Merrin 
Miss 


Island, in the 
Massachusetts, 


if 
Mary 
Prescot 
June th 
de Maupas, the 
entieth ye 


aged forty-eight years. 
In Paris, M. Charlemagne 
French statesman, in the 
f his age, 

The Rev. George 
und, 


ar ¢ 
June 20th 

of York, Eng! ars 

In London, Dr. J. H. Zukertort, the chess-play 


Trevor, cannot 


aged seventy-nine ve 


er, aged forty-tive years 

June 2Ath In Peacedale, Rhode Island, Row 
land Gibson Hazard, in the eighty-seventh 
year ot his age 

June 2th At Staten Island, New York, Svd 
ney Howard Gay, aged seventy-four years 

June 2th In ‘Tarasp, Switzerland, James 
Jackson Jarves, the art critic and collector, in 


the sixty-eighth vear of his age. 

June 29th In San Franciseo, General Wash 
ington L. Elliott, aged sixty-seven years. At 
Long Island, New York, Francis Henry Ts rbypole 
Bellew, the artist, awed sixty-one years, 

July 11th In Robert 
Gleig, formerly Chaplain-General to the British 
In Brooklyn, 


the eightieth year 


London, he Ve George 


forces, awed) hinety-two vears 


General Jesse C. Smith, in 
of his age 
July 12th Island, Darien 
Colyer, the 
In 
ved eighty-one years 
News of the death of 
Sir Johannes Henricus Brand, President of the 


Free 


At Contentment 
Vincent 
three ve 


Connecticut, artist, aged 


SIXty ars. Rochester, New York 


Iliram Sibley, a 


July Vth received 


Orange St 


tate 


, aged sixty-four years 





@ ditar’s 


that a 
for display is 
implanted in |} 
nature; and if we owe 
i debt ot rratitude to 
anybody, it is to thos 
who make the display 
for us. It 
dull 
world without it! We 
try in vain to imagine 
a city without brass 


Is fortunate 
passion 


human 
t 





would be 


such a colorless 


bands, and = military 
marchings,and proces 
sions of societies 1n ré 

galia,and banners,and 
resplendent uniforms, 
and gayly caparisoned 
and men clad 
in red and yellow and 
blue and grayand gold 
ind silver and feathers, 
moving in beautiful 


horses, 


ines, proudly wheel- 
ing with step elate 
upon sone responsive 


human being as 
deploying, 
ind closing ranks in 
( xquisite precision to 
the strains of martial 
music, to the thump 
of the drum and the 
, voing iway down the street 
with nodding plumes, heads erect, the very 
port of he roism. 


aXIs, 


ope ning 





scream of the fie 


There is searcely anything 


in the world so inspiring as that. And the 
selt-sacritice of it! What will not men do 
and endure to gratify their fellows! And in 


the heat of summer, too, when most we 
something to cheerus! The Drawer saw, with 
feelings that cannot be explained, a noble com- 
pany of men, the pride of their ¢ ity, all large 


need 


men, all fat men, all dressed alike, but each 
one as beautiful as anything that can be seen 
on the stage, perspiring through the gala 


streets of another distant city, the admiration 
of crowds of huzzaing men and women and 
boys, following another company as resplen 
dent as itself, every man bearing himself like 
. hero, despising the heat and the dust, 
scious only of doing his duty. We make a 
great mistake if we suppose it is a feeling of 


con- 


ferocity that sets these men tramping about 
in gorgeous uniform, in mud « 
or under a broiling sun. They have no desire 
to kill anybody. Out of these resplendent 
clothes they are much like other people; only 
they have a nobler spirit, that 


r dust, in rain 


leads 
them to endure hardships for the sake of 
pleasing others. They differin degree, though 
not in kind, from those orders, for keeping 


secrets, or for encouraging a distaste for strong 


whi h 


Prauet. 


drink, which also wear bright and attr 


i i ictive 
regalia, and go about processiol vith ba 
ners and mu and a pe p that cal It 
dist nguis ed at a distance trom real wart It 
Is very fortunate that men do like to march 
about in ranks and lines, even without ar 





distinguishing apparel Fhe Drawer has seen 
hundreds of citizens in a be or i \ 
the country on an excursion, ] iding throug! 


town after town, with no other d 
dress than a uniform high white 
ried joy and delight wherever they 
good of this display cannot be reckoned in 
figures, Even a funeral is comparatively d 
the ind and 


pro Csslons, 


li 


without 
four and 
resplendent cortéges of woe are of daily oc 
currence are 


military b the four-and 


the cilles where these 


cheertul cities 


tself, when we consider it 


philosophically, is 
one of the most striking things in our civil 
ization. We admire splendid 
clothes, its drums and cymbals and braying 
brass, but it is the impartial spir 

it lends itself to our varyins 
tinguishes it. It will not do to say 
has no principles, for nobody has 
is SO Impartial in exercising them. 
ly ready to play uta 


its cCommonty 





twith which 
wants that 
that it 


sO many, or 


ais 


It is equal 
ts festival o1 
picnic or an encampment, tor 
or the 


a funeral, a 
the sons of war 


sons of temperance, and it is equally 

& to express the feeling otf a Democratic 
meeting or a Republican 
partially blows Dixit or * Marching 
through The Girl I Left Behind 
Me” or “My Country, ‘tis of Thee.” It is 
equally piercing and exciting for St. Patrick 
or the ] 


Wiilln 
ithering, and im 
out 


Georgia,” 


Fourth of July. 

There are cynics who think it strange that 
men are willing to dress up in fantastic uni 
form and regalia and march about in sun and 
rain to holiday for their countrymen 
but the cynics are ungratel il, and tail to credit 
human nature with its trait of 
and they do not at all comprelhe nd our civil 
ization. It was doubted at one time whether 
the freedman and the colored man generally 
in the republic was capable of the higher ciy 
lization. This doubt removed 
No other race takes more kindly to martial 
ind civic display than it No one has a great 
er passion for societies and uniforms and re 


MaKe U 


self-sacrifice 


has all been 


galias and banners, and the pomp of march 
The 
picturesque, to 
ual thie 


ings and processions, and peaceful wan 
negro naturally inclines to thi 
the flamboyant, to vivid colors 
pings of office that give a man distinction 
He delights in the drum and the trumpet, and 
so willing is he to add to what is spectacular 
and pleasing in life that he would spend halt 
his time in parading His capacity fora holi 
day is practically unlimited. He yet 
the me indulve his and perhaps 
lis taste is not yet equal to his means, but 


tl ip 


has not 


ins to taste 
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juestion of his adaptability to the FROM QUAINT NANTUCKET 
f display which is so pleasing to the Apropos of Nantucket, one hears some rat] 
iter pal e human race, and which con er odd sayings and of some quaint happen 
ributes so n h to the brightness and chee ings there 
f es f we We cannot all have * You see, we are somewhat out of the way,” 
I { cannot all wear uniforms, or said one of the islanders; “so tramps seldom 
. and some ot us have little time’ trouble us, and it is only when our summer 
f ! ibout in military or civic proces- visitors come that we think of locking our 
8 wea ke to have our streets puton doors at night.” 
\ iv appearance; and we cannot express Last fall a man was tried for petty larceny, 
Ink We ! tituad » Those Who so cheet and sentenced by the judge to three months 
f spend their time and money in glittering in ja A few days after the trial, the judge, 
appare i in parades for our entertainment accompanied by the sheriff, was on his way to 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. the Boston boat, when they passed a man saw 
luge wood. 
The sawyer stopped his work, touched his 
CAP AND BELLS hat, and said, “ Good-morning, judge 
: - < la il i £,) 
MeSEy MOUNORSS | ROS WENNER MoCENE The judge looked at him a moment, passed 
A) 7 ing gay he editors had printed them on a short distance, then turned to glance 
tir backward, with the question, * W hy, sheriff, 
I W yors n was a moment isn’t that the man I] sentenced to three months 
- in jail ?” 
” , g “Yes,” replied the sheriff, hesitatingly—“ yes, 
that’s the man; but you—you see, judge, we 
I ' 1 sting spired to higher We haven’t any one in jail now, and we thought 
It a useless expense to hire somebody to keep 
[sta rhassus’ steep, but found ar the jail for three months just for this one man; 
. ; so I gave him the jail key, and told him that 
Al g tl Half-way House must s : : . ad 
- if he’d sleep there nights it would be all right. 
1 st being’s depths, its sacred hid R. A. MARR 
\r irt’s | i he words I spake WHAT an ardent prayer was that of the col 
et ored brother who besought the Lord to awint 
Ss I misty ve l l oO <2 
- his congregation with the “ile” of Patmos! 
Dar s mig truths he glorious = 
‘ - waves ech g rHE RETORT CONSIDERATE 
QUITE a prominent member of the Society 
of Friends had by various matrimonial ven- 
M [ I soare n wl Ss} } 7 . 
: . ! tures accumulated a number of names orig 
\ . bel a coe i nally belonging to her deceased husbands. As 
os it was difficult for many of the members of the 
i g the brow a doubtful glory society to repeat her name in proper chrono 
fling logical order without the omission of one or 
D e irt was plunged sudde more of its factors, she was known in a cumu 
x — shies: Cilia tie a .. lative way as Alphabet Smith, Directory Smith, 
and Cemetery Smith. 
CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON Not loug after she had lost her third hus- 
band and placed him be side his predecessors, 
the much-widowed woman determined to mar- 
A RIDICULOUS TEACHING ry again, and nominated the candidate for the 
\ SOMEWHAT unpolished mother of a very 
echarining a 


iughter was re¢ ently heard to say 


ntend lett Emily go back to Mad 





s school. They don’t teach ’em 
righ Now I don’t know so very much my 
self. t l never would tell my child that IX 
. ( It’s absolutely ridiculous 

On leat vy of the engagement of a Miss 
Bliss to a Mr. Harris, a friend of the young 
idy sent her the following lines: 
lis s g suc i Ww i as this 
But so-s the fairest 
That ! 8 ul eave a state of Diiss 
i be forever harassed 
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fourth place in her affections. Invitations to 
the wedding were sent to her numerous clhil- 
dren. In due course of time one of them was 


returned to her with this endorsement upon it: 


DEAR 


with thee 


Motruer,—I regret that I cannot be 
the occasion of thy approaching 
wedding, but I will endeavor to be present at 


the next. Atfectionately thy son, 


GOODBOY SMITH. 
UNDENIABLY TRUE 
objection to 
that 


My 


babies,” said 
bac he 


an old 
so insufferably 


lor, 
childish.” 


is they are 
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WHERE 


EMILY oO Arthur, how cruel! See that 
ARTHUR Mhat’s all right 1 cut him in twe 
ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE 


In ancient Mexico 

There dwelt, some time ago, 

{ person whom I know 
Called in this way: 


‘Sefior Don Rodrigo 





Josée del 


Hermanos Tobago,” 





Likewise ‘‘el Rey 
When we got through with it 
If f s or wise of 
Not li¢ te ce 


Not one in twenty could 

Pronounce it as he should 

If one had time, he would 
Think it misspent 

So when we spoke this man, 

This titled Mexi 





] pursued this } 





king it meet: 
Dropped every el and dé 
José and Don as we 

All names we couldn't spell, 














IS NOT BLISS 


he's periec v ea ( y he has iscovere 
And thus his « i 
After tl 
Seflor De Rodrig 
Jose del Arn 
Hermanos Tobag 
El Rey y I 


W.C. EDGAR 


THE EXACT TIMI 


On the oceasion of a wedding in Virginia, 


long ago, the hospitality of the family 


not 
mansion was taxed to the utmost, and one of 
the guests had to be accommodated with a 
hastily erected bed in his host’s room. Early 
in the morning, Jim, an irrepressible retainei 
of the family, came in to light the fire, and his 
master asked him the time. He didn’t know. 

“Well, you idiot, can’t you look at the 
clock ?” 

Jim studied it anxiously for a few minutes, 
and then ventured: “I can’t jes zackly make 
out whut time ‘tis, Mis’ Siniff; but one hand’s 
pintin’ todes you, en one hand’s pintin’ todes 
Marse Sammy. I reckon you know what time 


dat is.” 
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KHOWh you were 


y-George wh-wh-who s-s-s 


interrupted by the freedmai 
chus, who rushed into the Emperor’s pre 


therein were going up in smoke. 


Emperor, stepping 


kept the best E 
at No. 6 Tigelline Block 
Milichus, to the 


inthe Roman Empire 


thee Commissionet 


man sat down upon his Sa 


*and wept bitter tears 


Brutus perhaps 


it Roman whether 


grounding I rece 


resent emience in Ro 


hington, tixing his eye stern 
newspapers that I 


Sometimes the papers mis 


be so blind that you could not see 


vhere your supper was to come from, I might 


is, the boy who would deceive the Father 
of his Country is unworthy of my alms. I 
wish you good-evening.” , 

Phe beggar was so attected by Washington's 
noble words that he immediately joined the 
army, and soon became one of the best spies 
in the service. 


MODEST NOLL AND DR. JOHNSON 


AFTER Goldsmith had written the Vicar of 
Wakefield he rose considerably in the estima 
tion of blunt old Dr. Johnson, who extolled 
the book to the skies. Goldsmith’s natural 
modesty made the enthusiastic praise of his 
work exceedingly painful to him, and he in 
variably did his best in self-de preciation when 
his friend began sounding his praises 

Upon one oceasion Johnson, Boswell, and 
Goldsmith were lunching together in a Fleet 
Street chop-house, when an acquaintance of 
Jolinson’s entered, and approac hing the group, 
grasped the Doctor’s hand, and asked him how 
he did, 

‘Sir,’ said the Doctor, with his accustomed 
courtesy, “I don’t.” Then turning toward 
Goldsmith, who was trying to hide behind a 
bottle of Worcestershire sauce, he roared out 
“Mr. Robinson, permit me to introduce my 
friend Goldsmith. Goldsmith is the author 
ot the Vicar of Wakefie ld, you know.” 

“Indeed!” cried Robinson, with a pleased 
smile. “Are you the author of that delight 
ful work ?” 

‘N-no, sir, p please , sir,” re p ied Goldsmith 
overcome with shame, 

rhe effeet of this reply upon Dr. Johnson 


may be better imagined than described. 


CALIGULA 8 GRATITUDE AND MERCY 


Quintus Curtius FLAccus having had the 
misfortune in the heat of a political campaign 
to offend the Emperor, Ca 






igula ordered him 
to be thrown into a caldron of boiling lead. <A 
few days before the execution was to take place 
Flaccus sent a lictor to the Emperor with a 
note, in which he asked the Emperor if he re 
membered the fact that as a boy Flacecus had 
saved his life at the imminent risk of his own, 
by eating a poisoned tart intended for the im 
perial lunch, and beseeching the Emperor, if 
he did remember the episode , to mitigate the 
severity of his punishment. Caligula was 
deeply moved as the remembrance of Fla 
cus’s heroic self-sacrifice flashed across his 
mind, and he immediate ly issued a decres pro 
viding that “in view of services rendered, the 
sentence of Quintus Curtius Flaccus, to wit, 
that he be boiled in lead, be and is hereby 
commuted, and that in lieu of said boiling in 
lead the said Quintas Curtius Flaceus shall 
be flaved alive and thrown into the sea. 


Rome was so astonished at the unexpected 
clemency of the Emperor that her historians 
forgot to record this one bright page in the 
annals of the Caligulan sway. 

JouHN KENDRICK BANGs. 
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rit 
“Now, Meesha” ( Mike 


Which you are 


PRIN 


E'S VISITING CARDS 


here’s a list of the 


land you must 


houses at to call, 


be sure to leave one of my cards at each of 

them You'll tind the ecards on my study ta 

ble Do vou hear?” SO Spoke Prince G 

one of the leaders of society in Moscow, to the 
veried servant who bowed before him as he 


stepped into his carriage. 
It was New 


France 


Year's Day, atime when, in Rus 


sia, as in ,every one visits his friends, 


and the salutation of “S’ novym godom s’ no- 


vyvm stehastiem”’ (With the new year, new 
happiness) is heard on every side; so. the 
Prince was setting out to call in person upon 
i few of his chosen friends, while sending his 


footman to leave cards upon the fifty or sixty 
ess intimate acquaintances whom he posse ssed 
n the fashionable quarter of the town. 

“T hear, 


bowing again, and 


vour Brightness,” said the lackey, 
his master drove away. 


a dashing 


Iwo hours later g¢ young ofticer of 
the Imperial Guard reined up his horse beside 
Prince G ’s carriage as it passed him, and 
laughtei 
son of An 
a splendid idea of 
the town 


IT haven’t had such 


tremulous with 
Andreieviteh” 


was 


said, in a voice 


‘Oh, Yakov 
“that 


James, 
drew 
all over 


It “ll be to-morrow, 


a laugh since I don’t kno. 


vhen.” And off he went, laughing unrestrain- 


ealy. 


DRAWER 


yours! 


I'm sure. 


G looked after him in blank bewilder- 


ment: but he was still more 


yt rplexed about 


half an hour later, when a stout, bald, red 
faced man, in the rich unitorm oft govern 
ment official, came and said, sternly: 

‘Yakov Andreievitch, I don’t know what I 
have done that you should insult me in this 


You shall hear 
And he passed o1 


unWwarrantable way. from me 


to-morrow . foaming with 


rae 
Are they all mad?” muttered the amazed 
Prince. ‘“ What on earth can I have done ?” 
But the explanation came only too soon 


Just as he reached his own door again, up 
came the ftootman whom he had sent round 
with his visiting cards, and said, with a re 


spectful bow, “I’ve left all the cards, your 


Brightness, except the ace ot spades and the 
queen of diamonds.” 


This 


Phen the poor Prince understood it all. 


model servant of his had lett playing - cards 
upon his friends by mistake DAVID KER. 
PERHAPS there is too much progressive eu 
chre about. At any rate a small boy in a 
New England household who has learned to 


read enough to join in the 
but 
the family one 
the 
trinmph over me, 


morning exercises, 
word, astonished 


to the 


sometimes bolts a large 


morning when he came 


passage in Psalms, ‘ Let not my enemies 


with this rendering, “ Let 


not my enemies trump over me. 





A PREPOSTEROUS 


UZEN (making his first tour of a farm 


poor COWS ail day ] 


IDEA. 


It is simply preposterous f calling 


g in the hot sun 
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THE AWFUL COURT 


rue late Captain James M. Armstrong, of - sl 


Texas, as honest and patriotic a man as eve 
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ke? Young man, what mad ou steal a 
eep 
Armstrong dryly replied, “ Because they 





ed in a age or country, emigrated from who came to Texas ahead of me lett nothing 
Kentucky to Texas immediately after the else in the criminal line to do.” 
ht miblie had been orga ized. Soon atter his The prisone rs disc harged, and the court 
irl it Nacogdoches, he found out that the wijourned,” said the judge * Me it’s n 
refugees from “the States,” who were the treat 
q te humerous, were the habit of holding 
from. time time what the called * The Aw A PERTINENT QUESTION 
ful Court Every new-comer was arrested, \ FORMER Governor of a large ty in Japan 
is brought before the “ court,’ which sat after spending an evening at a triend’s table 
with an HNposihig array of ofticers and specta Wilh several Companions, Was unable to find 
ors in a secluded room, was arraigned, and his carriage, and determined to walk home 
isked, “ What made you come to Texas?” If Losing his way, however, in the narrow, wind 
his reply he did not admit that he came as ing streets, he applied to a policeman to dire: 
it retiugee the J dge wo id order him to be his erring ftootste ps. lo his Surprise the se 
pped until he confessed, and when he had emn functionary could not solve his perple 
contessed, he was sentenced to treat the crowd. ty. He was not acquainted, he said, with the 
No pew-comer was permitted to claim that he location asked for, A happy expedient sug 
was innocent, or came of his own free-will. gested itself to the inquirer. 


If the person arrested, however, answered Be good enough to direct me to the res 
prompt , Stating some crime that he had dence of the Governor of the cit sald thie 
committed before leaving “the St ites,” and Governor, 

priv g time, place, ind circumstances, he was *T ak t know where that is either,” re 
at once discharged without costs sponded thre policeman, 


“The Awful Court” was generally presided 


over by a gentleman who was known to have 
robbed a gold-mining company, which was thet 
} 


immediate cause of his leaving Georgia. One 


day in conversation he observed to young \ 
Armstrong, “Young man, we will shortly ‘ 
have you up before our Awful 

Court 


Armstrong, with an air of sur 
prise mda flidence, said he hoped 


not, and passed on 


On the n 





it of that very day 


he was arrested, and led through 


devious ways to where The Aw 
ful Court was sitting Although 


late, the dimly lighted court- 
room was thronged. In a few 
moments the presiding judge or 
dered him to stand up, and asked 
him the following question: 
Young man, what made you 
come to Texas?” 
Armstrong replied, hesitating 
, With an air of embarrassment, 
It was such a mean little thing 
that I don’t want to tell about it.” 
The question was calmly put 
1 second time, and received the 


sume answer, 
Thereupon the judge sternly 
remarked, I now ask you for the 


third and last time, what made 


vou come to Texas ?” ii’ iS 





“What! not know 
ives? I shall report you to-morrow. I am 





he Governor.” 
* Well,” was the caustic rejoinder, “ how do 
ou expect me to know where you live if you 


lon’t know where you live yourselt 








j enna _— 
Armstrong responded, with ap- 
parent confusion: “If I must NOT SO FAVORABLI 
te I must. I stole a sheep.” Deacon WILLIAMs. “ Brudder Jones, how did yer son come outen 
‘ Sto] . " ] . dae triai’ - ' : a ; 
tole r shee » exclaimed BRoTHER JONES » done give ‘im two munfs in de jayu 
the presiding judge, in real as- Deacon WILLIAMS ter me like as if you oughter be 
4 ‘ ) , ‘ ortyt lio he 
tonishment “Stole a sheep! Pow ful thanktu mighty light, h : : 
- BROTHER JONES s’ light 's you seem ter think. Dey’s 


Men, did you evel hear the a-gwinter hang 





im when de two munfs is up 




















